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LECTUEE XX. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE SPECIAL COGNITIVE FACULTIES. 

Gentlemen, — ^W c have now concluded the consider- l|ct. 

ation of Consciousness, viewed in its more general 

relations, and shall proceed to analyse its more pai- jS"uSof 
ticular modifications, that is, to consider the various 
Special Faculties of Knowledge. 

It is here proper to recall to your attention the Threo great 
division I gave you of the Mental Phsenomena into memaipiiio. 
three great classes, — ^viz., the phsenomena of Know- 
ledge, the phaenomena of Feeling, and the phsenomena 
of Conation. But as these various phenomena all 
suppose Consciousness as their condition, — those of 
the first class, the phaenomena of knowledge, being, 
indeed, nothing but consciousness in various relations, 

— it was necessary, before descending to the consi- 
deration of the subordi^te, first to exhaust the 
principal ; and in doing this the discussion has been 
protracted to a greater length than I anticipated. 

I now proceed to the particular investigation of the The ant 
first class of the mental phenomena, — those of Know- PhniumoDii 
ledge or Cognition, — and shall commence by dehneat- ledgc. 
big ti) you the distribution of the cognitive faculties 
which I shall adopt; — a distribution 'different from 
VOL. II. A 
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LECT. any other with which I am acquainted. But I would 

first premise an observation in regard to ‘psycholo- ' 

•gical powers, and psychological divisions. 

M rotoi j As to mental powers, — ^under which term are in- 
** I eluded mental faculties and capacities, — ^you are not to 
j suppose entities really distinguishable from the think- 
I ing principle, or really difierent from each other. Men- 
tal powers are not like bodily organs. It is the same 
simple substance which exerts every energy of every 
faculty, however various, and which is affected in 
^ every mode of every capacity, however opposite. This 
has frequently been wilfully or ignorantly'hiisunder- 
Brown stood aud, amouff others. Dr Brown has made it a 
the commonirnattcr 01 reptoach to philosophers m creneral. that 

phllOMJlhl- ,, J 1 - T ^ T . , , , 

ciu apmion .tucy regarnea the raculties into which they analysed 

rogorang 1*1 

tiiiao the mind as so many distinct and independent exist- 
ences.® No reproach, however, can be more unjust, 
no mistake more flagiant ; and it can easily be shown 
that this IS perhaps the charge of all others, to which 
the very smallest number of psychologists need plead 
guilty. On this point Dr Brown does not, however, 
stand alone as an accuser ; and, both before and since 
his time, the same charge has been once and again 
preferred, and this, in particular, with singular infe- 
licity, against Eeid and Stewart. To speak only of 
the latter, — he sufllciently declares his opinion on 
the subject in a footnote of the Dissertation : — “I 
quote," he says, " the following passage from Addison, 
not as a specimen of his metaphysical acumen, but as 
a proof of his good sense in divining and obviating a 
difficulty, which, I believe, most persons will acknow- 
ledge occurred to themselves when they first entered 
on metaphysical studies: — ‘Although we divide the 

B Philosophy of the Human Mind, Lect rvi, p. lOOUOl, ed 1830 . — ^Ed 
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soul into several powers and faculties, there is no such lect. 
division’ in the soul itself, since it is the whole soul 
that remembers, understands, wills, or imagines. OdP 
manner of considering the memory, understanding, 
wiU, imagination, and the like faculties, is for the 
better enablmg us to express ourselves in such ab- 
stracted subjects of speculation, not that there is 
any such division in the soul itself.’ In another part 
of the same paper, Addison observes, ‘ that what we 
call the faculties of the soul are only the different 
ways or modes in which the soul can exert herself.’ — 
Spectator, No. 600 .”“ 

I shall first state to you what is intended by the whatmeam 

1 1 • -11 bj- mental 

Jierms mental power, faculty, or capacity; and then power, ami 
show you that no other opinion has been generally o^mion of 
held by philosophers. phera."' 

It is a fact too notorious to be denied, that the mind 
is capable of different modifications, that is, can exert 
different actions, and can be affected by different pas- 
sions. This is admitted. But these actions and pas- 
sions are not aU dissimilar ; every action and passion 
is not different from eveiy other. On the contrary, 
they are like, and they are unlike. Those, therefore, 
that are like, we group or assort together in thought, 
and bestow on them a common name ; nor are these 
groups or assortments manifoid, — ^they are in fact few 
and simple. Again, every action is an effect ; every 
action and passion a modification. But every effect 
supposes a cause ; every modification supposes a sub- 
ject. When we say that the mind exerts an energy, 
we virtually say that the mind is the cause of the 
energy ; when we say that the mind acts or suffers, 
we say in other words, that the mind is the subjoct 

a CoUeded Wbrit, roL i. p 334. 
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of a modification. But the modifications, that is, the 
actions and passions, of the mind, as we stated, all 
feu into'a few resembling groups, which we designate 
by a peculiar name ; and as the mind is the common 
cause and subject of all these, we are surely entitled 
to say in general that the mi n d has the faculty of 
exerting such and such a class of energies, or has the 
capacity of being modified by such and such an order 
of affections. We here excogitate no new, no occult 
principle. We only generalise certain effects, and 
then infer that common effects must have a common 
cause ; we only classify certain modes, and conclude 
that similar modes indicate the same capacity of being 
modified. There is nothing in all this contrary to 
the most rigid rules of philosophising ; nay, it is the 
purest specimen of the inductive philosophy. 

On this doctrine, a faculty is nothing more than a 
general term for the causality the mind has of origin- 
ating a certain class of energies ; a capacity only a 
general term for the susceptibility the mind has of 
1 being affected by a particular class of emotions." All 
mental powers are thus, in short, nothing more than 
names determined by various orders of mental phseno- 
mena But as these phsenomena differ from, and re- 
semble, each other in various respects, various modes 
of classification may, therefore, be adopted, and, conse- 
quently, various faculties and capacities, in different 
views, may be the result. 

And this is what we actually see to be the case in 
the different systems of philosophy ; for each system 
. of philosophy is a different view of the phsenomena of 
mind. Now here I would observe that we might fall 
into one or other of two errors ; by attributing either 
too great or too small importance to a systematic 

0 See above, vol i. 177 ^ 
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arrangement of the mental phsenomena. It must be, lect. 
conceded to those who afiect to undervalue psyeholo-j 
gical system, that system is neither the end first ih 
the order of time, nor that paramount in the scale of' 
importance. To attempt a definitive system or syn- 
thesis, before we have fully analysed and accumulated 
the facts to be arranged, would be preposterous, and 
necessarily futile ; and system is only valuable when 
it is not arbitrarily devised, but arises naturally out 
of an observation of the facts, and of the whole facts, 
themselves ; iroXX'^s ireipa^ TeXevraiov imyBnnfiia. 

On the other hand, to despise system is to despise 
philosophy ; for the end of philosophy is the detection 
•of unity. Even in the progress of a science, and long 
prior to its consummation, it is indeed better to a^ort 
the materials we have accumulated, even though the 
arrangement be only temporaiy, only provisional, than 
to leave them in confusion. For without such arrange- 
ment, we are unable to overlook our possessions ; and as 
experiment results from the experiment it supersedes, 
so system is destined to generate system in a progress 
never attaining, but ever approximating to, perfection. 

Having stated what a psychological power in pro- rho opinion 
priety is, I may add that this, and not the other, 
opinion, has been the one prevalent in the various 
schools and ages of philosophy. I could adduce to^“*“'’' 
you passages in which the doctrine that the faculties 
and capacities are more than mere possible modes, in 
which the simple indivisible principle of thought may 
act and exist, is explieitly denied by Galen," Lac- 


a Galen, Eowaver, adopting Plato’a both in hind and in nature (peitere et 
threefold division of tbe faculties natura) See his De Htppocralis et 
(Ratio, Iracmidta, OupiUUas), ex- Platome Decrelis, lib vi . , Op^a, 
preesly teaches that these have sepa- pp 1003, 1004 et aeq (edit Beale, 
rate local seats, and that the mind u 1549) Cf. lib v. c. viu — En, 
a whole composed of parts different 
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tantius,® Tertullian/ St Austin,’’' Isidorus,® Iren- 
ffius,* SynesiuSjf and Gregoiy of Nyssa,’’ among the 
Withers of the Church; by lambJichus,® Plotinus,* 


a [De Opificio Dei, c. 18 ] [Opera, 
p \W&etsen (od 1739), ■where, how- 
BTor, Lactantiua merely pronounces 
the question in regard to the identity 
or differenee of 'the anima and am- 
muk, insoluble, and gives the argu- 
ments on both aides — Ei> ] 

j8 [jOo Amma, e 18 ] [Opera, ii 
304, (edit 1G30)‘ “ Quid seusus, nisi 
ejus roi quEB aentitur lutellectus? 
Quid iiitellectus, nisi ejus rei quai 
mtolligitur sensus’ Unde ista tor- 
menta cruciandie simplicitatis, ot 
suspendeuda- veritatis? Quis mihi 
exhibebit sensum non mtclligcn'tem 
quod seutit’ aut inteUectum non 
senticutem quod lutelligit? . . Si 

oorporalia qmdem scntiuntur, incor- 
poralia vero intelliguutur : verum 
genera dirersa sunt non domicdia 
seusus et lutelleetus, id est, non 
amma et animus ” — ^Ed ] 

7 See De Trmitale, lib x o. 11, § 

18 , Opera, Tin p 898, (edit Bencd ) 
“Hisc trio, memoria, mteUigentia, 
Yoluiitas, quoniam non sunt tresvitie. 
Bed una vital ^^s meii'tes, sed 
una mens, consequenter utique nee 
tres substantiie sunt, sed una sub- 
stantia . . Quocirca tna hme eo 

sunt unum, quo una vita, nna mens, 
una essentia.” Cf ibid , hb ix c 4, 
g 4, and o 6, § 8, lib xi. c 3, §§ 5, 6, 
Opera, viii pp 680, 882, 903, (e^t 
Bened.) The doctrine of St Augustin 
on this pomt, however, divided the 
schoolmen, Henry of Ghent, and 
Gregory of Bimini, maintained that 
his oxnuion was Nominohstic, whde 
others held that it might be identi- 
fied with that of Aquinas. See ITro- 
monduB, Philoaoplua Chneliana de 
Amma, lib. i c. vi. art. ui. p. IGOet 
aegt (ed 1G49) — Ed. 

8 Origmwm, Ub. xi. o. 1,] [Opera, 
p 94, (edit, 1G17) “ Haeo omnia ad- 
junota sunt animie, ut una res sit. 


Fro efficientua enim causarum di versa 
nomina sortita est amma Nam et 
memona mens est dum ergo vivi- 
Gcat corpus, amma est, dum scit, 
mens est , dum vult, animus est , 
dum recolit, memona est ” Cf De 
Different Spintal ,hh.n. §25 Opera, 
p. ISO —Ed ] 

e [Contra Jlcereses, lib ii c 29 ] 
[Opera, tip 392, (edit Leipsic, 
18^) “Sensus bommis, mens, et 
cogitatio, et intentio mentis, et ea 
quie sunt hujusmodi, non oliud quid 
prmtor aiiiinam sunt , sed ipsius ani- 
mm motUB et oiierationes, nullam sine 
amma habentes substantiam ” — Ed ] 

C [De Insomiiiik,'] [Opera, p 138, 
(edit IGill) ’ “OKif iacttbei itvtiitari, 
Kal fih^wei, KoX Kotvii ndrra 

Biirarai AvvcC/uit pla piy ruoai ttmi 
rl/y KOirby fKar irsAAnl Sk Kard Trcpl- 
oboy — Ed ] 

7) [De Dominia Opifitio, o 6 
Opera, hi p 56 J [0^81 yAp fi/Ay 
woWal Tires eiVlr al ayriKijirriKal Ttyy 
vpaypAruy bvyApeis, li sal voKvrpovus 
SiA rwy maO^muy ruy hotA 
itpaimipeBa Mia yAp ns iirrl Siyapis, 
avrhs A iyaslpsyos yovs, A Bi* eKdarov 
rwy aiethrropltyy BiF^idir, ical rSty orroir 
AirtSpaetrifisyos — Ed ] 

0 “ Aniinn qiiamvis videatur omnes 
rationes et totas in se species exhi- 
bere, tamen dcterminata semiier est 
secundum abquid unum, id est, unam 
speciem ” De Mysteriis, as para- 
phrased by Marsilius Eicmus , Opera, 
p 1879 — Ed. 

1 Ennead, iv lib m c 3, p 374, 

(ed. 1615) ToSto B^ ovkAt' hy r^y julr 
[^vxn>'] tV Si pipes Av ttyai 

mpiaxoiTO, koI piKiara, oTi rb aurb 
bvyd/tfus ndptOTiy isrel tml oTs iWo 
tpyoy, t(! Bi BA\o oToy o^iaXpols sol 
exrlr ov pipioy dAAo ilaixvs Apdati, 
BXXo Bi itirl Keierioy rapetyai, [SWuy 
Si, rb ptplCtiy oSrus), iMiA rb lAirb, 
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Proclus,® Olympiodorus/ and the pseudo Hermes Tris- 
megistus,'’' a mong th e Platoniats ; by the Aphrodisian,* 
Ammonius Hermise,^ and Philoponus f among tho 
Arist otelian s. Since the restoration of letters' tKe'same 
doctrine is explicitly avowed by the elder Scaliger,’ 
Patricms,® and CampaneUa;* by Descartes,* Male- 


xhy SWtj S6ya/iis iicar^pois ivepy^ 
IJnd , hb. 11 . p 3G3 . Vux^ t^^purrh 
piv, Sti iy iraai pipfffi tov 4v tf {(rriv 
ip4purros Si Sri S\ 1 ) iy vatri, Kid iv 
iripovy airov Cf. lib. i. p. 3G1. 
—Ed 

aInPlatonta TJieologtam, hb iv o 
XVI p 210, (edit 1618) Aih yhp t^v 
ItKpay ptroviriay rijs truvox^s, ipipiffros 
i vovs. All Si rl Sedrepa pirpa r^f 
pjiBifeas, i) pipiK^hi Kol ipipur- 

Tos iirrif Karii plw irSyKpairtv Jbid , 
lib 1 c XI p 25 Tliv tc i^uxhy ^y 
Kal vowi , — thiiH rendered in the 
Latin version of Portus Animam 
imam et multa, [proptor voiiaa unius 
aninim facultates, et vanonun rerum 
coguitionem, quam una anima ha- 
bet — Ed 

0 Olympiodorus adopts Flato'sdivi- 
Bion of tho soul into three principles 
As regards tho unity of the rational 
soul alone, somethmg may perhaps 
be inferred from the Commentary on 
the Fint Alcibiades, where tho ra- 
tional soul IS identided with the per- 
sonal self. See especially pp 203,220, 
edit Creuzer. Compare also ajiassage 
from his Commentary on the Pluxdo, 
cited by Cousin, Fragments P/itloso- 
pingnes, tom i. p 421, (ed 1847). 
Neither passage, however, bears de- 
cisively on this question — Ep 

y [lie Intellectione et Senm, t 
42 ] [Patncii, Fova lie Vnmenas 
PhilosopJua, (edit 1593) ’Ey yip 
toTs &Wois Cdou Ti aJaSriiris if ipSaei 
DvoiTai, iy S’ oyBpiiirois i) yStiais Na^- 
aetos Si S vovs Bia^iperai rotrovrov, Siroy 
i @fbs SeidTi/Tos ‘H piv yip BeiSrijs 
SirS roS Sfov ytyerai, 4 Si yJjins iirb rov 
vov, iSe\^)i oSira rov \ilyov, Kal Spyava 
iWilKuy — Ed ] 


S ndirat yip aSrat (sc i^vxh Speir- 
TueV), aliTBirrucfi, tpayrtumie/i, ippiyrucii, 
optKTuHi) pla oBirai xari rb iroKelpevoy, 
T€us Staipopats r&y Svydpeuy avra'is Sijf- 
puivrat. In de Amma, lib i f. 140 a, 
(edit Ven 1534) — ^Ed 

« Tgs iipertpas i^vxvs SittoI a! 
ivipyeiai, al piy yyuariKttl, oToy vovs, 
S6^a, aSaBsiirts, ^avrairla^ Sidvota, at Si 
^uTucol Kal opeKTiKid, oTov 0Di\n<r‘s, 
vpoaipoiris, Bvpbs, Kal iiriBvplcL In 
Quuigue Voces Porp/tyiu,i 7 a, (edit. 
Aldine, 1640) — ^Ed 
C In DeAmma, Prooim.,! 4a OS 
yip oTTev iavri/y g Sil^is, v oko<, 
^ iwASs ii atirBnais oSSi C’l'r'si volar 
hrrl ^iofais n piyroi •I'vxh i Koytnii 
airrij iavrijy yivditrKSi aSrij yovv iirriv 
4 Cirravira, oOtt) ti (nrovpiyri aSrii 
TI cSpliTKOuva, aOn) 4i eSpuTHopivTi ti 
ytydaKovaa, Kid yivuirKopivTi, Cf 
In hb lev., text 89, to end — Ed. 

n [ErerettalTones, ccxcvii. § i ; 
cccvii § 37 Cf. ccovu 15 ] 

9 Mysttca ASipjplwi um et Clialdai- 
orum, hb ii c lu f 4, coL 2 " Aiii- 
ma niuca est et simplex , sed multi- 
phcanturvirtutes^ejuB, ultra substan- 
tiain, et si videtur operori pluruna 
simnl, ejuB opera sunt multa ratione 
patientnm Si quidem corpora non 
recipiunt opcrationes onmiie equah- 
ter. Bed pro conditione sua , ergo 
plurahtas operationum mest rebus, 
non auimic ” — Ed 

I "Eandem animam sontientcmet 
memorativam esse imaguiativam et 
discursivam " SeoEeSensuPeTum, 
hb. u o. XXI. p 77, (edit 1637) Cf 

oc XIX. XX. — Ed • 

K [De PaissontbuB, pars ii. art 
G8] 


LEOT. 

XX 
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branche,® Leibnitz/ and Wolf / by Condillac,® Kant,* 
and tbe whole boat of recent phUoaophers. During 
•the middle ages, the question was indeed one which 
d ivided the scho ols. S^Th.oinaB,^ at the head of one 
party, held that the faculties were distinguished not 
only from each other, but from the essence of the i 
mind ; and this, as they phrased it, really and not 
formally. Hen^_of_ Ghent,’ at the head of another- 
party, maintained a modified opinion — ^that the facul- ^ 
ties were really distinguished from each other, but not 
from the essence of the soul. Scoto^® agam, followed, | 
by Occam* and the whole sect of Nominalists, denied} 


a Secherdie de la VirM, lib ui. c. 
1 § 1 — ^Ed 

$ [Jfouveaio; Eaaaut, bv ii c. zxi. 
g 6, p 132, edit Baspe.] 
y [PayJiologia Ratmtalia, § 81 ] 

8 [De FArt de Penaer, c viu 
Court, t m p 301 ] 

€ KnUk der reintn Fcniuij/J, 
Tranac Dial , B. u U i (p 407, 
edit 1799} Kant, however, while 
he admits this unity of the subject, 
as a eonception involved in the fact 
of consciousness, denies that the 
oonception con be legitimately trails- 
ferted to the soul as a real substance. 
— ^Eb. 

( Summa, pars i. qu. 77, art. i. et 
seq. Ibid, qu 64, art. lu. C£ In 
Sent , lib 1 diet in. qu 4. art u 
St Thomas is followed by Capreolus, 
Cajetan, Penoriensis, and Marsilius 
Ficmus See Cottumus, De Trap. 
Stat. AmmiB Batumaha, p 281. — ^Eu 
1 } Henry of Ohent is, by Fromon- 
dus, classed with Gregory of llumni 
and the Nominalists. See De Anwia, 
bb. i c VL art. 3 But see Geno- 
vesi, EUmenta Metaph , pars u p 
120.— Ed. 

0 [See Zabarella, De Bebus Haia- 
ralibus, Ltb De FacttUatibus Animee, 
p 686. Tennemann, 6each. der Phi- 
hsophie. Till. 2, p. 761.] [“Dico 
igitur," says Scotus, " quod potest 


Bustmen, quod essentia animes, m- 
distincta re et ratioiie, est pnncipiuni 
plunum aotionum smo diversitate 
reab potentiarum, ita quod sint vel 
partes animss, vel occidentiB, vel re- 
spectuB , . . Dices, quod ent ibi 
saltern difiGirentia rationis. Concedo, 
sed hoc nihil fociet ad pnnoipmm 
opcrationis realis." In Sent., bb. ii 
dist XV qu 2, (quoted by Tennc- 
mann ) The Conimbncenses distin- 
guish between the doctrme of Scotus, 
and that held in common by Gregory 
(Anminensis), Occam, Gabriel Biel, 
Maxsibus, and almost the whole sect 
of the Nommobsts, — who, they say, 
concur in afBrming, — “ potentias 
[anims>] neo re ipsa, nec formoliter ex 
natura rei ab animie essentia distm- 
gm, licet anima ex varietate octio- 
num diversa nomina sortiatur;” 
whereas Scotus, according to them, 
18 of opinion that, while the faculties 
cannot m reabty (re ipsa) be distin- 
guisbed from the mind, these may, 
however, be distmguished " formali- 
ter, et ex natura rei. " Inde Amma, 
bb. 11 . c. Ill qu. 4, p 150 Ciottnmus 
attributes the latter opinion to the 
Scotists universally. See his De 
TnpiUa, Statu Anmus Batumaha, p. 
280, (ed. 1628) Cf. Toletus, In De 
Amma, bb iL c. iv. f. 69. — 

I Zn Sent., bb. ii. dist. 16, qq 24, 
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all real difference either between the several faculties, lect. 

or between the faculties and the mind ] allowing be 

tween them only a formal or logical distinction. Thi5 
last is the doctrine that has subsequently prevailed in 
j the latter ages of philosophy, and it is a proof of its 
I universality, that few modern psychologists have ever 
thought it necessary to make an explicit profession of 
their faith in what they silently assumed. No accu- 
sation can, therefore, be more ungrounded than that 
which has been directed against philosophers, — that 
they have generally harboured the opinion that facul- 
ties are, like organs in the body, distinct constituents 
of mind. The Aristotehc principle, that in relation to Tho Awato- 
the body “ the soul is all in the whole and all in every mnaregiud- 
pai-t,” — ^that it is the same indivisible mind that oper- relation of 

0 « . . . • . tho BOul to 

ates in sense, m imagination, in memory, in reasonmg, tho body 
&c., differently indeed, but differently only because 
operating in different relations,® — this opinion is the 
one dominant among psychologists, and tho one which, 
though not always formally proclaimed, must, if not 
positively disclaimed, be in justice presumptively at- 
tributed to every philosopher of mind. Those who 
employed the old and familiar language of philosophy, 
meant, in truth, exactly the same as those who would es- 
tablish a new doctrine on a newfangled nomenclature. 

From what I have now said, you will be better pre- ^^oingi- 
pared for what I am about to state in regard to the biob, wimt 
classification of the first great order of mental phaeno- 
mena, and the distribution of the faculties of Know- 
ledge founded thereon. I formerly told you that the, 
mental qualities, — ^tho mental phsenomena, are neverj 
presented to us separately ; they are always in con-. 


26 See ConimbnooftseSy iVi Trend.) *AAV 

fna, p. 150. GofctuniUB, i)e Tnjj, Tan fioptav firavr* ivuitdpxei fidpta 
Slat, An Rat , p 280 — Ed r^s iivxnst k r C£ Flotmiia, 

a De Anvma, Lk i. c. v. § 26 (ed. above, vol. ii. p. 6, note i, —Ed. 
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i® oJily by au ideal analysis and ab- 

straction that, for the purposes of science, they can be 

discriminated and considered apart." The problem 
proposed m such an analysis, is to find the primary 
threads which, in their composition, form the complex 
tissue of thought. In what ought to be accomplished, 
by such an analysis, all philosophers are agreed, how- 
ever different may have been the result of their at- 
tempts. I shall not state and criticise the various 
classifications propounded of the cognitive faculties, 
as I did not state and criticise the classifications pro- 
pounded of the mental phsenomena in general. The 
reasons are the same. You would be confused, not 
edified. I shall only delineate the distribution of the 
faculties of knowledge, which I have adopted, and 
endeavour to afford you some general insight into its 
principles. 'At present I hmit my consideration to 
the phsenomena of Knowledge; with the two other 
classes, — the phsenomena of Fechng and*the phseno- 
mena of Conation, — ^we have at present no concern. 

Tiio Bjeciai I again repeat that consciousness constitutes, or is 
knowiS^^, coextensive with, all our faculties of knowledge, — these 
out ijemg only special modifications under which i 

suougncai consciousness is manifested. It being, therefore, un-i 
derstood that consciousness is not a special faculty of 
knowledge, but the general faculty out of which the , 
special faculties of -knowledge are evolved, I proceed' 
to this evolution. 

I The Pre- lu thc first place, as we are endowed with a faculty 
Faculty. 01 Uogiiition, 01 Uonsciousiiess in general, and since 
it cannot he maintained that we have always possessed 
the knowledge which we now possess, it will be ad- 
iKiitted, that we must have a faculty of acquiring 

a See aloye, yol i p. 18S — Ed 
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knowledge. But this acquisition of knowledge can lbot. 
only be accomplished by the immediate presentation 
of a new object to consciousness, in other words, by 
the reception of a new object within the sphere of our 
cognition. We have thus a faculty which may be 
called the Acquisitive, or the Presentative, or the 
Receptive. 

Now, new or adventitious knowledge may be either SuMmdBd, 

pi. 1 PI. • ° 1 • Eittcmul 

01 things external, or oi things internal, m other mki inter- 
words, either of the phmnomeua of the non-ego or of Peieption 

1 1 * PI 1 1 . T • • -nnilSeir- 

thc phienomena of the ego ; and this distmction oi Cunuciout- 
object will deterinine a subdivision of this, the Acqui- 
sitive Faculty. If the object of knowledge be ex- 
ternal, the faculty receptive or presentative of the 
Equalities of such object, will be a consciousness of the 
non-ego. This has obtained the name of External 
Perception, or of Perception simply. If, on the other 
hand, the object be internal, the faculty receptive or 
presentative of the qualities of such subject-object, 
win be a consciousness of the ego. This faculty 
obtains the nanle of Internal or Reflex Perception, or 
of Sclf-Consciousness. By the foreign psychologists 
this faculty is termed also the Internal Sense. 

Under the general faculty of cognition is thus, in 
the first place, distinguished an Acquisitive, or Pre- 
sentativc, or Receptive Faculty ; and this acquisitive 
faculty is subdivided into the consciousness of the 
non-ego, or External Perception, or Perception simply, ‘ 
and into the consciousness of the ego, or Self-Con- 
sciousness, or Internal Perception, 
j This acquisitive faculty is the faculty of Experience. 
lExtemal perception is the faculty of external, self- 
' consciousness is the faculty of internal, experience? 

If we limit the term Reflection in confomuty to its 
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MCT original employment and proper signification, — an 

^ attention to the internal phsenomena , — refiedion will 

*be an expression for self-consciousness concentrated. 

II. The In the second place, inasmuch as we are capable of 

Conserve- . i -i 

tivoFa- 'knowledge, we must be endowed not only with a 
Memory faculty of acquiring, but with a faculty of retaining 
or conserving it when acquired. By this faculty, I 
mean merely, and in the most limited sense, the power 
I of mental retention. We have thus, as a second neces- 
sarj'- faculty, one that may be called the Conservative 
j or Retentive. T !hia is M emory, strictly so denominated, 
j — ^that is, the power of retaining knowledge in the 
mind, but out of consciousness; -I say retaining 
knowledge in the mind, but out of consciousness, for 
to bring the retentum out of memory into conscious- 
ness, is the function of a totally different faculty, of 
which we are immediately to speak. CJnder the gen- 
eral faculty of cognition is thus, in the second place, 
distinguished the Conservative or Retentive Faculty, 
or Memory Proper. Whether there be subdivisions of 
this faculty, we shall not here inquire. 

Ill Tiio y But, in the third place, if we are capable of know- 

Keproduc- . v , - 

ti\e Fii. ledge, it IS not enough that we possess a faculty of 
, acquiring, and a faculty of retaining it in the mind, 
hut out of consciousness ; we must further be endowed 
* with a faculty of recalling it out of unconsciousness 
(into consciousness, in short, a reproductive power. 
This Reproductive Faculty is governed by the laws 
which regulate the succession of our thoughts, — ^the 
Bubdmd^ laws, as they are called, of Mental Association. If 
or with ' 'these laws are allowed to operate without the inter- 

Will, into , - - -n 1 • 1 1 It 1 r* 

Si^ration vention of the will, this faculty may be called Sugges- 
nwcence ,rion, OT Spontaneous Suggestion ; whereas, if applied 
under the influence of the wUl, it will properly oWin 
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I the name of Reminiscence or Recollection. By re- l ect . 

'prod'uction, it should be observed, that I strictly mean 

the process of recovering the absent thought from un-. 
consciousness, an d not it s r^resentation in conscigus- 
ness. This reproductive faculty is commonly con- 
founded with the conservative, under the name of 
Memory; but most erroneously. These qualities of 
mind are totally unlike, and are possessed by different 
individuals in the uiost different degrees. Some have 
a strong faculty of conservation, and a feeble facidty 
of reproduction ; others, again, a prompt and active 
reminiscence, but an evanescent retention. Under 
the general faculty of cognition, there is thus dis- 
criminated, in the third place, the Reproductive 
Faculty. 

In the fourth place, as capable of knowledge, we iv The 
must not only be endowed with a presentative, a con- pL 

1 1 1 ■ cnJly,— Im- 

servative, and a reproductive faculty ; there is re- egmutiou 
quired for their consummation, — ^for the keystone of 
the arch, — a faculty of representing in consciousness, 
and of keeping before the mind the Icnowledge pre- 
I sented, retained, and reproduced. We have thus a 
Representative Faculty ; and this obtains the name of 
Imagination or Phantasy. 

The element of imagination is not to be confounded 
with the element of reproduction; though this is 
frequently, nay commonly, done ; and this either by 
comprehending these two qualities under imagination, 
or by conjoining them with the quality of retention 
under memory. The distinction I make is valid. For 
the two faculties are possessed by different individuals 
in very different degrees. It is not, indeed, easy to 
see how, without a representative act, an object can 
be reproduced. But the fact is certain, that the two 
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LEOT powers have no necessary proportion to each other. 

^ The representative faculty has, by philosophers, been 

. distinguished into the Productive or Creative, and into 
the Eeproductive, Imagination. I shall hereafter show 
you that this dietiuction is untenable. 

Thus under the general cognitive faculty, we have 
a fourth special faculty discriminated, — ^the Kepresen- 
tative Faculty — Phantasy, or Imagination. 

V Tiie In the fifth place, all the faculties we have con-j 
Faculty,— sidercd are only subsidiary. They acquire, preserve, , 
compariBon. materials, for the use of a : 

higher faculty which operates upon these materials, 
and which we may call the Elaborative or Discursive 
Faculty. This faculty has only one operation, it only ' 
compares, — it is Comparison, — ^the Faculty of Eela- 
tions. It may startle you to hear that the highest 
function of mind is nothing higher than comparison, 
but, m the end, I am confident of eonvincing you of 
the paradox. Under comparison, I include the condi" 
tions, and the result, of comparison. In order to com-| 
pare, the mind must divide or separate, and eonjoin or' 
Anoi^MB compose. Analysis and synthesis are, therefore, the 
“eais.’™ conditions of comparison. Again, the result of com-', 
parison is either the affirmation of one thing of another, ! 
or the negation of one thing of another. If the mindl 
aflBrm one thing of another, it conjoins them, and is* 
thus again synthesis. If it deny one thing of another. 
Conception it disjoins them, and is thus again analysis. Gener- 
iBdtion alisation, which is the result of synthesis and analysis, 
is thus an act of comparison, and is properly denomi- 
Judgmoni nated Conception. Judgment is only the comparison 
Reasoning of two tcrms or notions directly together ; Eeasoning, 
gnly the comparison of two terms or notions with 
each other throfigh a third. Conception or General- 
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isationr Judgment and Eeasoning, are thus only vari- lect. 

ous applicaftions of comparison, and not even entitled ^ 

to the distinction of separate faflulties. 

Under the general cognitive faculty, there is thus 
• discriminated a fifth special faculty, in the Elahora- 
tive Faculty, or Comparison. This is Thought, strictly 
so- called j it corresponds to the ALovoia of the Greek, 
to the Discursus of the Latm, to the Verstand of the 
G'ennan philosophy; and its laws are the object of 
Logic. 

But in the sixth and last place, the mind is notvi tiio 
altogether indebted to experience for the whole appa- ^Hy!— 
ratus of its knowledge, — its knowledge is not all adven- common 
titious. What wc know by experience, without expe- “ “ 
rienee we should not have known ; and as all our ex- 
perience is contingent, all the knowledge derived from 
experience is contingent also. But there are cognitions 
in the mind which are not contingent, — which are ne- 
cessary, — which we cannot but think, — ^whicb thought 
supposes as its fundamental condition. These cogni- 
tions, therefore, are not mere generalisations from expe- 
rience. But if not derived from experience, they must 
be native to the mind ; unless, on an alternative that 
we need not at present contemplate, we suppose with 
Plato, St Austin, Cousin, and other philosophers, that 
Eeason, or more properly Intellect, is impersonal, and 
that we are conscious of these necessary cognitions in 
the divine mind. These native, — these necessary cog- 
nitions, are the laws by which the mind is governed m 
its operations, and which afford the conditions of its 
capacity of knowledge. These necessary laws, or pri- 
mary conditions, of intelligence, are phaenomena of a 
Bunilar character ; and we must, therefore, generalise 
or collect them into a class; and on the power pos- 
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LEOT. sessed by the mind of manifesting these phaenomena 

^ we may bestow the name of the Eegulative Faculty. 

yhis faculty corresponds in some measureTT^w^atrin 
the Aristotelic philosophy, was called Nous, — vov^ {in- 
tellectus, mens), when strictly employed, being a term, 
in that philosophy, for the place of principles, the 
hcus pi'incipioi'um. It is analogous, likewise, to the 
term Reason, as occasionally used by some of the older 
English philosophers, and to the Vemunft {reason) in 
the philosophy of Kant, Jacobi, and others of the re- 
cent German metaphysicians, and from them adopted 
into France and England. It is also nearly convert- 
ible with what I conceive to be Eeid’s, and certainly 
Stewart’s, notion o£-G pmmon Sens e. This, the last 
general faculty which I would distinguish under the 
Cognitive Faculty, is thus what I would call the Ee- 
gulative or Legislative, — its synonyms being Nous, 
Intellect, or Common Sense. 

Tho toiiii You will observe that the term faculty can be ap- 
JropiJfy ap plied to the class of phsenomena here coUected under 
S^mor one name, only m a very dmerent signmcation irom 
sZ™” what it bears when applied to the preceding powers. 
For uous, intelligence or common sense, meaning merely 
the complement of the fundamental principles or laws 
of thought, is not properly a faculty, that is, it is not 
an active power at all. As it is, however, not a capa- 
city, it is not easy to see by what other word it can 
be denoted. 

TheBO con- Such are the six special Faculties of Cognition ; 1°, 
wliolo fun- The Acquisitive or Presentative or Eeceptive Faculty, 
fiZlu^of divided into Perception and Self-Consciousness; 2°, 
cognition Conservative or Eetentive Faculty, Memory ; 3°, 
The Eeproductive or Eevocative Faculty, subdivided 
into Suggestion Jjnd Eeminiscence ; 4“ The Eepresen- 
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tative Faculty or Imagination; 5°, The Elaborative lect 
Faculty or Compariflon, Faculty of Relations ; and, 6°, 

The Eegulatire or Legislative Faculty, Intellect or 
Intelligence Proper, Common Sense. Besides these 
faculties, there are, I conceive, no others ; and, in the 
sequel, I shall endeavour to show you, that while these 
are attributes of mind not to be confounded, — not to 
be analysed into each other, the other faculties which 
have been devised by philosophers are either factitious 
and imaginary, or easily reducible to these. 

The following is a tabular view of the distribution Tabuior 
of the Special Faculties of Knowledge : — 

Knovledge 


S ( I. Freaentative 
"S II. Conservative 


Ph 

0) 



III. Beproductive 

IV Representative 
V. Elaborative 
,VI. Hegulntive 


( External = Fereeption. 

{ Internal = Self-conaciousnesa. 
= Memory. 

f Without will = Suggestion. 
With will = Beminisucnce 


= Iniagmation. 

= Comparison, — Faculty of Belations. 
-= Beason, — Common Sense 


VOL. II. 


B 
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LECTTJEE XXI. 

THE PKESENTATIVE PACOLTY. PERCEPTION, — REID’s 

HISTORICAL VIEW OP THE THEORIES OP PERCEPTION. 

LECT, Having concluded the consideration of Consciousness 

XXI 

as the common condition of the mental phsenomena, 

R^pitiiia- those more general phsenomena which pertain 

to consciousness as regarded in this universal relation ; 
I proceeded, in our last Lecture, to the discussion of 
consciousness viewed in its more particular modifica- 
tions, — that is, to the discussion of the Special Powers, 
— the Special Faculties and Capacities of Mind. And 
having called to your recollection the primary distri- 
bution of the mental phsenomena into three great 
classes, — ^the phsenomena included under our general 
faculty of Knowledge, or Thought, the phsenomena 
included under our general capacity of Feeling, or of 
Pleasure and Pain, and the phsenomena included under 
our general power of Conation, that is, of Will and 
Desire ; I passed on to the consideration of the first 
of these classes, — that is, the phsenomena of Know- 
ledge. These phsenomena are, in strictest propriety, 
mere modifications of consciousness, being conscious- 
ness only in different relations; and consciousness 
may, therefore, be regarded as the general faculty 
of knowledge : whereas the phsenomena of the other 
'classes, though ^hey suppose consciousness as the con- 
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ditiou of tlieir manifestation, inasmuch as we cannot iect . 

feel, nor will, nor desire, without’ knowing or being 

aware that we so do or suffer,’ — these phsenomena axe*j 
however, something more than mere modiffcations of' 
consciousness, seeing a new quality is superadded to I 
that of cognition. 

I may notice, parenthetically, the reason why I Employ- 
frequently employ coffmiwn as a 83monym ot know- tom Copm- 
ledge. This is not done merely for the sake of vary- c»tei 
ing the expression. In the first place, it is necessary 
to have a word of this signification, which we can use 
in the plural. Now the term knowledges has waxed 
obsolete, though I think it ought to be revived. It is 
frequently employed by Bacon.® We must, therefore, 
have recourse to the term cognition, of which the 
plural i s in common usage. Bul^ in the second place, 
we must likewise have a term for knowledge, which 
we can employ_adjectively. The word knowledge itself 
has no adjective, for the participle knowing is too vague 
and unemphatic to bo employed, at least alone. But 
the substantive cognition has the adjective cognitive. 

Thus, in consequence of having a plural and an adjec- 
tive, cognition is a word we cannot possibly dispense 
with in psychological discussion. It would also be 
convenient, in the third place, for psychological pre- 
cision and emphasis, to use_ the word to cognise i n 
connection with its noun cognition, as we use the 
decompound to recognise in connection with its noun 
recognition. But in this instance the necessity is not condition 
strong enough to warrant us doing what custom has the om^ioy- 
not done. You will notice, such an innovation is al- temam 
ways a question of circumstances; and though I would fBaiiowabfo. 
not subject Philosophy to Rhetoric more than Gregory 

a See above, rol, i p 67 . — Ep. 
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the Great would Theology to Grammar, still, without 
au adequate necessity, 1 should always recommend 
^ou, in your English compositions, to prefer a word of 
Saxon to a word of Greek or Latin derivation. It 
would be absurd to sacrifice meaning to its mode of ut- 
terance, — ^to make thought subordinate to its expres- 
sion ; but still where no higher authority, — no impe- 
rious necessity, dispenses with philological precepts, 
these, as themselves the dictates of reason and philoso- 
phy, ought to be punctiliously obeyed. “ It is not in 
language,” says Leibnitz, “ that we ought to play the 
puritan but it is not either for the philosopher or 
the theologian to throw off all deference to the laws 
of language, — to proclaim of their doctrines, 

'< Myatena tanta 

Turpe est fpummaticis submittcre coUa capistris " fi 
The general right must certainly be asserted to the 
philosopher of usurping a peculiar language if requi- 
site to express his peculiar analyses ; but he ought to 
1 remember that the exercise of this right, as odious and 
I suspected, is stnetissimi juris, and that, to avoid the 
1 pains and penalties of grammatical recusancy, he must 
always be able to plead a manifest reason of philoso- 
phical necessity,'’' But to return from this digression. 

Having, I say, recalled to your observation the pri- 
mary distribution of the mental phaenomena into these 
three classes, — a distribution which, you will remember, 
I stated to you, was first promulgated by Kant, — I 

a UnvorgretJIlicJie Qedancim betrrf- [Tliecetetue, p 173 — Ed ] [“ Hsec 

fend die AusaJnmg und Verbetumtnff enim necesBario extorquenda sunt a 
derTeutechenSpradie , — Opera, (edit, sapieute, quasi monstra monstriB, 
Dutens), voL vi pars ii. p 13 — ^Ed absurda absurdis, inepta meptis, ut 

S Buchanan, Franeiacanus, L 632. inscitue minutisBimas latebras vesti- 
— Es gatas ezpugnemus ” Scabger, In 

u 7 ol ir Toi^Be Arxst. De Plant , hb u.] [f 136 b, 

ovTcs,T^v\iyuyiinipi^<u,litJi'ol\6yoi ed. 1556 , — Ed,] 
of liiUrtpoi &tnrfp oiK^rai. — Plato ] 
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proceeded to the subdivision of the first class of the lect . 

general faculty of knowledge into its various special 

faculties, — a subdivision, I noticed, for the defects of» 
which I am individually accountable.- But before dis- 
playing to you a general view of my scheme of dis- 
tribution, I first informed you what is meant by a 
power of mind, active or passive, in other words, what 
is meant by a mental faculty or a mental capacity ; 
and this both in order to afford you a clear conception 
of the matter, and, likewise, to obviate some frivolous 
objections which have been made to such an analysis, 
or rather to such terms. 

f The phenomena of mind are never presented to us PiuBnomomi 

of mind 

1 undecomposed and simple, that is, we are never con- presented m 

^ scious of any modification of mind which is not made up tm”** 
of many elementary modes ; but these simple modes 
we are able to distinguish, by abstraction, as separate 
forms or qualities of our internal life, since, in different 
states of mind, they are given in different proportions 
and combinations. We are thus able to distinguish 
as simple, by an ideal abstraction and analysis, what is 
never actually given except in composition ; precisely 
as we distinguish colour from extension, though colour 
is never presented to us apart, nay, cannot even be 
conceived as actually separable, from extension. The 
aim of the psychologist is thus to analyse, by abstrac- 
tion, the mental phaenomena into those ultimate or 
primary qualities, which, in their combination, consti- 
tute the concrete complexities of actual thought. If 
the simple constituent phaenomenon be a mental acti- 
vity, we give to the active power thus possessed by 
the mind of eliciting such elementary energy the name 
oi faculty ; whereas if the simple or constituent phsg- 
nomenon be a mental passivity, we gjlve to the passive 
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power thus possessed by the mind of receiving such 
an elementary affection, the name of capacity. Thus 
4t is that there are just as many simple faculties as 
there are ultimate activities of mind, as many simple 
capacities as there are ultimate passivities of mind ; 
and it is consequently manifest that a system of the 
mental powers can never be final and complete, until 
we have accomplished a full and accurate analysis of 
the various fundamental phenomena of our internal 
life. And what does such an analysis suppose ? Mani- 
festly three conditions • — 1°, That no phsenomenon be 
assumed as elementary which can be resolved into 
simpler principles ; 2°, That no elementary phaenome- 
non be overlooked; and, 3", That no imaginary ele- 
ment be interpolated. 

These are the rules which ought evidently to govern 
our psychological analyses. I could show, however, 
that these have been more or less violated in every 
attempt that has been made at a determination of 
the constituent elements of thought ; for philosophers 
have either stopped short of the primary phsenomenon, j 
or they have neglected it, or they have substituted/ 
another in its room. I decline, however, at present an 
articulate criticism of the various systems of the human 
powers proposed by philosophers, as this would, in your 
present stage of advancement, tend rather to confuse 
than to inform you, and, moreover, would occupy a 
longer time than we are in a condition to afford : I 
therefore pass on to a summary recapitulation of the 
distribution of the cognitive faculties given in last 
Lecture. It is evident that such a distribution, as the 
result of an analysis, cannot be appreciated until the 
analysis itself be understood ; and this can only be 
understood after Ihe discussion of the several faculties 
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and elementary phaenomena has been carried through, leot. 

You are, therefore, at present to look upon this scheme ^ 

as little more than a table of contents to the various * 
chapters, under which the phsenomena of knowledge 
win be considered. I now only make a statement of 
what I shall subsequently attempt to prove. The prin- 
ciple of the distribution is, however, of such a nature 
that I flatter myself it can, in some measure, be com- 
prehended even on its first enunciation : for the vari- 
ous elementary phsenomena and the relative faculties 
which it assumes, are of so notorious and necessary a 
character, that they cannot possibly be refused ; and, 
at the same time, they are discriminated from each 
other, both by obvious contrast, and by the fact that 
they are manifested in diflerent individuals, each in 
very various proportions to each other. 

If man has a faculty of knowledge in general, and if Evolution 
the contents of his knowledge be not all innate, it is Riraitlefof 
evident that he must have a special faculty of acquir- 
it, — an acquisitive faculty. But to acquire know- 
ledgc is to receive an object within the sphere of our 
consciousness ; in other words, to present it, as existing, 
to the knowing mind. This Acquisitive Faculty may, 
therefore, be also called a Eeceptive or Presentative 
Faculty. The latter term, Presentative Faculty, I use, 
as you will see, in contrast and correlation to a Repre- 
sentative Faculty, of which I am immediately to speak. 

That the acquisition of knowledge is an ultimate phse- 
nomenon of mind, and an acquisitive faculty a neces- 
sary condition of the possession of knowledge, will not 
be denied. This faculty is the faculty of experience, 
and affords us exclusively all the knowledge we possess 
a posteriori, that is, our whole contingent knowledge} 

— our whole knowledge of fact. It is subdivided into 
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two, according as its object is external or internal. 
In the former case it is called External Perception, or 
‘ simply Perception ; in the latter. Internal Perception, 
Eeflex Perception, Internal Sense, or more properly, 
Self-Consciousness. Eeflection, if limited to its origi- 
nal and correct signification, wiU be an expression for 
self-consciousness attentively applied to its objects, 
— ^that is, for self-consciousness concentrated on the 
mental phenomena. 

In the second place, the faculty of acquisition enables 
us to know, — ^to cognise an object, when actually pre- 
sented within the sphere of external or of internal con- 
sciousness. But if our knowledge of that object ter- 
minated when it ceased to exist, or to exist within the 
sphere of consciousness, our knowledge would hardly 
deserve the name ; for what we actually perceive by 
the faculties of external and of internal perception, 
is but an infinitesimal part of the knowledge which 
we actually possess. It is, therefore, necessary that 
we have not only a facully to acquire, but a faculty to 
keep possession of knowledge, in short, a Conservative 
or Retentive Faculty. This is Memory strictly so de- 
nominated ; that is, the simple power of retaining the 
knowledge we have once acquired. This conservation, 
it is evident, must be performed without an act of 
consciousness, — ^the immense proportion of our ac- 
quired and possessed riches must lie beyond the sphere 
of actual cognition. What at any moment we really 
know, or are really conscious of, forms an almost in- 
fiinitesimal fraction of what at any moment we are 
capable of knowing. 

Now this being the case, we must, in the third place, 
possess a faculty of calling out of unconsciousness into 
living consciousness the materials laid up by the con- 
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servative faculty, or memory. This act of calling out 

of memory into consciousness, is not identical with 

the act of conservation. They axe not even similar or* 
proportional ; and yet, strange to say, they have al- 
ways, or almost always, in the analyses of philosophers, 
been considered as inseparable. The faculty of which 
this act of revocation is the energy, I call the Eepro- 
ductive. It is governed by the laws of Mental Asso- 
ciation, or rather these laws are the conditions of this 
faculty itself. If it act spontaneously and without 
vohtion or deliberate intention, Suggestion is its most 
appropriate name ; if, on the, contrary, it act in subor- 
dination to the will, it should be called Eeminiscence. 

The term Eecollection, if not used as a synonjmi for 
reminiscence, may be employed mdifferently for both. 

In the fourth place, the general capability of know- iv. The 
ledge necessarily requires that, besides the power of Stf™ tv 
evoking out of unconsciousness one portion of our re- 
tained knowledge in preference to another, we possess 
the faculty of representing in consciousness what is 
thus evoked. I will, hereafter, show you that the act 
of representation in the light of consciousness, is not 
to be confounded with the antecedent act of reproduc- 
tion or revocation, though they severally, to a certain 
eictent, infer each other. This Eepresentative Faculty 
is Imagination or Phantasy. The word Fancy is an 
abbreviation of the latter ; but with its change of form, 
its meaning has been somewhat modified. Phantasy, 
which latterly has been httle used, was employed, in 
the language of the older English philosophers as, 
like its Greek original, strictly synonymous with 
iToagination. 

In the fifth place, these four acts of acquisitioa, v.ThoF.i»- 
conservation, reproduction, and representation, form Faulty 
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a class of faculties, which we may call the Subsidiary, 
as fumishmg the materials to a higher faculty, the 
'function of which is to elaborate these materials. This 
elaborative or discursive faculty is Comparison; for 
under comparison may be comprised all the acts of 
Synthesis and Analysis, Generalisation and Abstrac- 
tion, Judgment and Reasoning. Comparison, or the 
Elaborative or Discursive Faculty, corresponds to the 
AuivoLa of the Greeks, to the Verstand of the Ger- 
mans. This faculty is Thought Proper ; and Logic, 
as we shall see, is the science conversant about its 
laws. 

I In the sixth place, the previous faculties are 
)aJl conversant about facts of experience, — acquired 
[knowledge, — knowledge a posteriori. All such know- 
' ledge is contingent. But the mind not only pos- 
sesses contingently a great apparatus of a posteriori, 
adventitious, knowledge ; i^os^sses necessarily a 
s mall co mplement of a priori, native, cognitions. 
These a priori cognitions are the laws or conditions 
of thought in general; consequently, the laws and 
conditions under which our knowledge a posteriori 
is possible. 

By the way, you will please to recollect these two 
relative expressions. As used in a psychological sense, 
knowledge a posteriori is a synonym for knowledge 
empirical, or from experience; and, consequently, is 
adventitious to the mind, as subsequent to, and in 
consequence of, the exercise of its faculties of observa- 
tion. Knowledge a priori, on the contrary, called 
likewise native, pure, or transcendental knowledge, 
embraces those principles which, as the conditions of 
Rae exercise of its faculties of observation and thought, 
are, consequently, not the result of that exercise. I^e 
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it is that, chronologically considered, our a pi'iori is LEj!T . 

not antecedent to our a posteriori knowledge ; for ^ 

the internal conditions of experience can only ope- 
rate when an object of experience has been presented. 

In the order of lime our knowledge, therefore, may 
be said to commence with experience, but to have 
its pnnciple antecedently in the mind. Much as has 
been written on this matter by the greatest philoso- Relation of 
phers, this aU-important doctrine has never been so lodge to ex- 
well stated as in an unknown sentence of an old and Eow*'uat 
now forgotten thinker. “ Cognitio omnis a mente pri- 
mam originem, a sensibus exordium habet pnmum.”“ 

These few words are worth many a modern volume of 
philoaophy. You wiU observe the felicity of the ex- 
pression. The whole sentence has not a superfluous 
word, and yet is absolute and complete. Mens, the 
Latin tenn for wCs, is the best possible word to ex- 
press the intellectual source of our a priori principles, 
and is well opposed to sensus. But the happiest con- 
trast is in the terms origo and exordium ; the former 
denoting pnority in the order of existence, the latter 
priority in the order of time. 

But to return whence I have diverged. These a 
priori principles form one of the most remarkable 
and peculiar of the mental phsenomena ; and we must 
class them under the head of a common power or 
principle of the mind. This power, — ^what I would 
call the Eegulative Faculty, — corresponding to the 
Greek yoOs when used as the locus principiorum, may 
be denominated Eeason, using that word in the sense 
in which, as opposed to Eeasoning, it was applied by 
some of the older English writers, and by Kant, 

Jacobi, and others of the more modern German philo-« 

a [Patricias, J^om tie Uhiversis Phloaophta, p 1.] 
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1- the term Common Sense, in the more correct accepta- 

• tion of this expression. 

The general faculty of knowledge is thus, accord- 
ing to this distribution, divided into six special facul- 
ties : first, the Acquisitive, Presentative, or Eeceptive; 
second, the Conservative; third, the Reproductive; 
fourth, the Representative; fifth, the Elaborative; 
and sixth, the Regulative. The first of these, the 
Acquisitive, is again subdivided into two faculties, 
— Perception and Self-Consciousness ; the third into 
Suggestion and Reminiscence ; and the fifth may like- 
wise admit of subdivisions, into Conception, Judg- 
ment, and Reasoning, which, however, as merely ap- 
plications of the same act in different degrees, hardly 
warrant a distinction into separate faculties. 

Tho«pcciai Having thus varied, amplified, and abridged the 
Knowlod^o, outline which I pve you in my last Lecture of 
in detail. the several constituents of the class of Cognitive 
Faculties, I now proceed to consider these faculties 
in detail. 


I Tho Pre- Perception, or the consciousness of external objects,^ 
FwuUy— is the first power in order. And in treating of thisi 
Poreeption fagujiy ou wMch turns the whole ques-| 

tion of Idealism and Realism, — it is perhaps proper, 
Histoncai in the first place, to take an historical survey of the' 
hnSoiM hypotheses of Philosophers in regard to Perception. 
Fcrcoption, In doing this, I shall particularly consider the views 
piopowd, given of these hypotheses : his autho- 

rity on this the most important part of his philoso- 
phy is entitled to high respect ; and it is requisite to 
point out to you, both in what respects he has misre- 


(.presented others, and in what been misrepresented 
himself. 
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Before commencing this survey, it is proper to state ^t. 

in a few words, the one, — ^the principal, point in re 

gard to which opinions vary. The grand distinction 
of philosophers is determined by the alternative they 
adopt on the question, — Is our perception or our con- 
sciousness of external objects, mediate or immediate ? 

As we have seen, those who maintain our know- 
ledge of external objects to be immediate, accept im- 
plicitly the datum of consciousness which gives as an 
ultimate fact, in this act, an ego immediately known, 
and a non-ego immediately known. Those again who 
deny that an external object can be immediately 
known, do not accept one half of the fact of conscious- 
ness, but substitute some h)q)othesis in its place, — ^not, 
however, always the same. Consciousness declares that 
we have an immediate knowledge of a non-ego, and of 
an external non-ego. Now of the philosophers who/Twogran.i 

• i./» ° !• • '"’t 1 IT hypothokM 

reject this fact, some admit our immediate knowledge WMcdiato 
of a non-ego, but not of an external non-ego. They do , 
not limit the consciousness or immediate knowledge 
of the mind to its own modes, but, conceiving it 
impossible for the external reality to be brought 
within the sphere of consciousness, they hold that it i s 
represented by a vicarious image, numerical ly diff er- 
ent f rom mind, but situated somewhere, either in the 
brain or mind, within the sphere of consciousness. 

Others, again, deny to the mind not only any conscious- 
ness of an external non-ego, but of a non-ego at all, 
and hold that what the mind immediately perceives, 
and mistakes for an external object, is only the ego 
j tself peculiarly modih ^d. These two are the only 
generic varieties possible of the representative hypo- 
thesis. And they have each their respective advan-., 
tages and disadvantages. They botB equally afford 
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a basis for id^ism. On the former, Berkeley estab- 
lished his Theological, on the latter, Fichte his An- 
thropological, Idealism. Both violate the testimony 
of consciousness, the one the more complex and the 
dumsier, in denying that we are conscious of an ex- 
ternal non-ego, though admitting that ‘we are con- 
scious of a non-ego within the sphere of consciousness, 
either in the mind or brain. The other, the simpler 
and more philosophical, outrages, however, still more 
flagrantly the veracity of consciousness, in denying 
not only that we are conscious of an external non-ego, 
but that we are conscious of a non-ego at all. 

Each of Each of these hypotheses of a representative per- 
ofvanoua ception admits of various subordinate hypotheses, 
iijpothoaoa. Thus the former, which holds that the representative 
or immediate object is a tertium quid, different both 
from the mind and from the external reality, is subdi- 
vided according as the immediate object is viewed as 
material, as immaterial, or as neither, or as both, as 
something physical, or as something hyperphysical, as 
propagated from the external object, as generated in 
tlie medium, or as fabricated m the soul itself ; and 
this latter either in the intelligent mind or in the 
animal life, as infused by God or by angels, or as 
identical with the divine substance, and so forth. In 
the latter, the representative modification has been 
regarded cither as factitious, that is, a mere product 
of mind ; or as innate, that is, as independent of any 
mental energy." 

Hiitoncai I must return on this subject more articulately, 
opmioni m when I have finished the historical survey. At pre- 

tegard to _ , , , . „ 

Porcepuon. sent i ouly beg to call your attention to two facts 
..which it is necessary to bear in mind : the first 

a Seeheid’a Work), Note C, p 816-819 . — Ed. 
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I regards a mistake of Eeid, the second a mistake of lect. 

Brown; and the proper understanding of these will 

enable you easily to apprehend how they have both* 
.wandered so widely from the truth. 

Eeid,“ who, as I shall hereafter endeavour to show EeM did 
you, probably holds the doctrine of an Intuitiye or tmpmh tbo 

, -p. . T T • forms 

Immediate rerception, never generalised, never articu- oftherepre- 
lately understood, the distinction of the two forms of hypothceis. 
th^Eepresentative Hypothesis. This was the cause 
of the most important errors on his part. In the first' j 
place, it prevented him from observing the obtrusive j 
and vital distinction between Perception, to him a! 
faculty immediately cognitive or presentative of ex- ' 
tcrnal objects, and the faculties of Imagination and J 
Memory, in which external objects can only be known ! 
to the mind mediately or in a representation. In the r 
second place, this, as we shall see, causes him thej 
greatest perplexity, and sometimes leads him into 
errors in his history of the opmions of previous phi- 
losophers, in regard to which he has, independently of 
this, been guilty of various mistakes, 
j As to Brown, again, — he holds the simple doctrine Brown’s 
of a representative perception, — a doctrine which Eeid error in 
does not seem to have understood ; and this opinion he 
not only holds himself, but attributes, with one or two 
exceptions, to all modem philosophers, nay even to 
Iteid himself, whose philosophy he thus maintains to be 
one great blunder, both in regard to the new truths it 
professes to establish, and to the old errors it professes 
to refute. It turns out, however, that Brown in re- 
lation to Eeid is curiously wrong from first to last, — 
not one of Eeid’s numerous mistakes, historical and 

a See the Author’s Discussions, Disseriattons to ReuTs Works, Note^ 
p. 39 et seq., and hie Supplementary B and C — Ed? 
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LBCT. philosophical, does he touch, far less redargue; whereas 

^ in every point in which he assails Beid, he himself is 

■^historically or philosophically in error. 

I meant to have first shown you Eeid's misrepre- 
sentations of the opinions of other philosophers, and 
then to have shown you Brown’s misrepresentations 
of Eeid. I find it better to effect both purposes 
together, which, having now prepared you by a state- 
ment of Brown’s general error, it will not, I hope, be 
difficult to do. 


Roid*s hiS' This being premised, I now proceed to follow Keid 
of'the through his historical view and scientific criticism of 
Percoption. ,the various theories of Perception ; and I accordingly 
commence with the Platonic. In this, however, he is 
unfortunate, for the simile of the cave which is ap- 
* plied by Plato in the seventh book of the Eepublic, 
;wa8 not intended by him as an illustration of the 
mode of our sensible perception at aU. “ Plato,” says 
Eeid,“ "illustrates our manner of perceiving the ob- 
j jects of sense, in this manner. He supposes a dark 
I subterraneous cave, in which men lie bound in such a 
; manner that they can direct their eyes only to one 
‘ part of the cave : far behind, there is a light, some 
rays of which come over a wall to that part of the 
cave which is before the eyes of our prisoners. A 
1 number of persons, variously employed, pass between 
them and the light, whose shadows are seen by the 
prisoners, but not the persons themselves. 

“ In this manner, that philosopher conceived that, 
by our senses, we perceive the shadows of things only, 
and not things themselves. He seems to have bor- 
rowed his notions on this subject from the Pythago- 
, reans, and they very probably from Pythagoras birnsRlf. 

^ a Works, p. 262 — Ed. 
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If we make allowance for Plato’s allegorical genius, 

his sentiments on this subject correspond very well ^ 

with those of his scholar Aristotle, and of the Peri- ’ 
patetics. The shadows of Plato may very well repre- 
sent the species and phantasms of the Peripatetic 
school, and the ideas and impressions of modem 
philosophers.” 

Eeid’s account of the Platonic theory of percep-Hoidwnmg 
tion“ is utterly wrong. Plato’s simile of the cave he 
completely misapprehends. By his cave, images, and 
shadows, this philosopher intended only to illustrate |rehmda’’ 

] the great principle of his philosophy, that the sensible .imiieoftho 
' or ectypal world, — ^the world phsenomenal, transitory, 
ever becoming but never being, (del yLyvo/ievov, 

\ /xi;8«roTe hv), stands to the noetic or archetypal world, 

! — ^tho world substantial, permanent (dwws tu), in the 
I same relation of comparative mireality, in which the 
1 shadows of the images of sensible existences them- 
I selves, stand to the objects of which they are the dim 
' and distant adumbrations. The Platonic theory of 
these two worlds and their relations, is accurately 
stated in some splendid verses of Fracastorius, — a FrMMtoriok 
poet hardly inferior to Virgil, and a phUosopher far 
superior to his age. 

“ An neaciB, quBecunc^ue hcic sunt, qiuo hue node teguntur, 

Ouinia res piorsns veras non esse, Bed umbras, 

Aut Bpecula, unde ad noB aliena elucet imago ^ 

Terra quidem, et maiia alta, atque bis circumfluuB aer, 

Et qiuD consistunt ex ue, hsec omnia tcnueis 

Sunt umbTte, humanos qum tonquam somnia quEedom 

Pcrtingunt animoa, foUaci et imagine ludunt, 

Nunquam eadem, fluxn semper Tariata perenni. 

Sol autem, Luneeqne globus, fulgentiaque astra 
Cetera, Bint quamvis melioii prcedita vita, 

• 

B See Sdd^g Woris, p. 2G2 b, n., and Note L, p. 9o0, (compl. edit ) — En. 

VOL. II. 0 
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Et donata svo immortali, hesc ipsa tamen sunt 
.^term specula, in quca animus, qui est mde profectus, 

^ Inspiciens, patriin quodimi quasi tactus omorc, 

Aidescit Sed enim, quoniam heic non peistat, et ultra 
Nescio quid sequitur secuin, tacitusque lequint, 

Nosse licet circum hsec ipsum consistere verum 
Non fincm verum esse aliud quid, cujus imago 
Splendet in us, quod per se ipsum est, et pnncipmm esse 
Omnibus sternum, ante omnem numurmnque diemque ; 
In quo aliuin Solem atque aliam splendescero Lunam 
Adspicios, aliosque orbes, alia astra monere, 

Terramquc, fluviosque alios, atque oera, et igncm, 

Et nemora, atque nliis emtre ammaha silvis.”" 


Now, as well might it be said of these verses, that 
they are intended to illustrate a theory of perception, 
as of Plato’s cave. But not only is Eeid wrong in 
regard to the meaning of the cave, he is curiously 
wrong in regard to Plato’s doctrine, at least of vision, 
j For so far was Plato from holding that we only per- 
' ceive in consequence of the representations of objects 
being thrown upon the percipient mind, — ^he, on the 
contrary, maintained in the that, in vision, 

a percipient power of the sensible soul sallies out 
i towards the object, the images of which it carries 
' back into the eye, — an opinion, by the way, held 
likewise by Empedocles,'^' Alexander of Aphrodisias,® 


a These lines are given in the Au- 
thor's note, Seui’ii Worka, p. 262, 
and occur in the Carmen ad M An- 
touaim I'lanumiim et QaUatmm, Flo- 
nmontmm, — Opera, Venet 1S84, f 
206 —Ed. 
a P 46 —Ed. 

7 " Visionem fieri per extramis- 
aitmem ” (as opposed to the rntromin- 
stonem of Democritus, Leucippus, and 
Epicurus), “ait Empedocles, cm et 
Hipparohus astqiulatua est, ita ut 
'radii exeuntes quasi manu compre- 
bendont imagines reiCim qiue visionis 
Sint effectrices ” Crsbriel Buratelliu, 
An Vtaio Fiat MaUramiltendo, kb. v. 


Cf Empedoclis Fragmenta, ed Sturz, 
p 416, Stallbaum, /n Plat Timceum, 
p. 46 Buratellus thus states Plato's 
doctrine of vision “ Visionem Plato 
fieri sentit ut oculi ez se naturam 
quondam lucidam hobeant, ex qua 
visivi radii efiluentea m extiemam 
sens lucem objects rei imaginem ad- 
ducant, et in ammo repriescutent, ex 
qua repnesentatione fit visns '' — Ibtd. 
Cf Loo Hebreeus, Tie Amore, Dial 
lu , ChalcidiuB, In Timmum Platonis, 
p. 388. See Bernardus, Semtnarmn 
PAtloaopimB Platomccc, p 922 — Ed 
t In Ariat De Senau, £ 95, 96, 
edit. Aid. The Conimbneenses re- 
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Seneca," Chalcidins,^ Euclid, Ptolemy,* Alcliindus,* 
Galen,f Lactantius,’ and Lord Monboddo.* 

The account which Eeid gives of the AristotelicWd’aM- 
doctrine is. l ikewise. erroneous. “ Aristotle seems Surlrtoteiic 
to have thought that the soul consists of two parts, or " 
rather that we have two souls — the animal and the 
rational; or, as he calls them, the soul and the intel- 
lect. To the ^rst, belong the senses, memory and im- 
agination; to the last, judgment, opinion, belief, and 
reasomng. The first we have in common with brute 
animals ; the last is peculiar to man. The animal soul 
he held to be a certain form of the body, which is in- 
separable from it, and perishes at death. To this soul 
the senses belong ; and he defines a sense to be that 
which is capable of receiving the sensible forms or 
species of objects, without any of the matter of them ; 
as wax receives the form of the seal without any of 
the matter of it. The forms of sound, of colour, of 
taste, and of other sensible qualities, are, in a manner, 
received by the senses. It seems to be a necessary 
consequence of Aristotle’s doctrme, that bodies are 
constajatly sending forth, in all directions, as many 
difie rent k inds of forms without matter as they have 
different sensible qualities; for the forms of colour 
must enter by the eye, the forms of sound by the ear, 

— and so of the other senses. This, accordingly, was 

fer to the (probably gpunous) Pro- lib vu c 5 (toI v p 216, edit. 

hlemaia, (lib i. § 67, Lot tr 69, ed. Cbartier) — Eo 

Aid )— Ed. K Oi Op^iAO Dei, c 6 Opera, p. 

a Naiurdltum QueesUormm, lib i 1161 (edit 17.39), irhere Lactantiua, 
c 6-7 — Ed moreorer, demee the necessity of 

$ In Tmueum Piatonw, p 3.38. nsiial species See Conimbneenses, 

Cf p .329 ct seq , (ed. 1617) — Ed. as above , and compare Stallbaum’s 

7 See Conimbnoensee, In De Ant- note on the Timieus, p 45, B — 
ma, hb. u, c vii qu. 6, art. i p Ed , 

231, (edit. 1629) —Ed $ AnCtent Jt^tap/iyaics, book ii. 

5 See Commbneenses, — ^E d chap ii., vol i p 161. Cf Origin 

6 See Conimbneenses, Ibid — Ed and Progreis o/ Language, toL i. p. 

C De PUk. Ilippocratie el Pkdonia, 29, (2d edit ) — E d. 
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maintained by the followers of Aristotle, though not, 
as far as I know, expressly mentioned by himself. 
They disputed concerning the nature of those forms of 
species, whether they were real beings or nonentities ; 
and some held them to be of an intermediate nature 
between the two. The whole doctrine of the Peri- 
patetics and schoolmen concerning forms, substantial 
and accidental, and concerning the transmission of 
sensible species from objects of sense to the mind, if 
it be at all intelligible, is so far above my comprehen- 
sion that I should perhaps do it injustice, by entering 
into it more minutely.”" 

I In regard to the statement of the Peripatetic doc- 
I trine of species, I must observe tliat it is correct only 
' as applied to the doctrine taught as the Aristotelic in 
the schools of the middle ages; and even in these schools 
there was a large party who not only themselves dis- 
' avowed the whole doctrine of species, but maintained 
that it received no countenance from the authority of 
Anstotle.^ This opinion is correct; and I could easily 


a WorJea, p. 267 — Ed, 

P [See Durandue, In Sent , lib u, 
diet ui qu 6, § 9 “ Species ongin- 
aliter introduotiD videntur esse prop- 
ter sensum visiis, et eensibilia illius 
sensns .... Sed quia quidam cre- 
duut quod species colons <u oculo le- 
preseutat visui colorem, cujns est 
species, ideo ponunt in mtellectu 
quasdam species ad reprcsentanduui 
res ut cognoscantur. § 10 ; Hoc 
autem non reputo verum nec in sensa 
nec in inteUectu Et quod non sit 
poncre qieciem in eenea, patet sic — 
Omno illud per quod tanquam per 
ropresentatiTum potentia oogmtiva 
fertur in alterum est pnmo cognitum; 
Bed speoies colons in oculo non est 
pntno cognita sea visa ab eo, immo 
mHo modo eel vita ah eo; ergo, per 


ipsam tauqnam per representativum 
visuB, non fertur in aliquid abud 
§ II Quamvis eium color unpnuiat 
in medio et in oculo euam sxiecieiu 
propter sunilem dispositionom dia- 
pbaneitatis quie est in eis, ilia tamen 
nihil facit ad visionem, neque visui 
representat colorem ut yideatur. § 
21 ■ Sensibilia secundum se preesen- 
tia sensui cognoscuntur per sensum, 
puta omnia colorata, et omnia lu- 
centia qum secundum se pnesentiali- 
ter objiciuutur visui, statim nden- 
tuT, quia uuum est viewum et oliud 
maiMe, propter quod, eis approxima- 
tiB, statim seqmtur visio, a quoounque 
Bit (fit*) effective. Et simihter est 
de oliiB sensibus." Durandus thus 
reduces species to the physical im- 
pression of the external object, which 
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prove to you, had we time, that there is nothing in the 
metaphorical expressions of etSos and tvttos, which on 
one or two occasions he cursorily uses,® to warrant* 
the attribution to him of the doctrine of his disciples. 
This is even expressly maintained by several of his 
Greek commentators, — as the Aphrodisian,^* Michael 


IS uoknown to the mind, and not 
like the objoct ] [SeeConunbncenses, 
In Dc Amma, lib. ii. c vl qu 2, p 
188. The Conimbncenses refer be- 
sides to Occam, Gregory (Ariminen- 
sis), and Biel, among the schoolmen, 
as concnmng with Durandus on this 
point. The doctrine of species was, 
indeed, generally rejected by the 
Nominalists See Toletus, In Be 
Amma, lib ii c xii. f 109, (cd. 1594 ) 
Of Plotinus, Him iv lib. ill. c. 26, 
p 391, (ed 1516) . Tl aSy, el aMi 

jilv nm)/iovfiSn, T0 Si iv criijiaTi eli/u, 
T^jil)icc(9afif (Codd fereomnusKaSapi) 
elveu SAA* Hffirep vowBetaa iufofidrTea- 
Sat tivarai rail rSv alaSriTuv rierovs, 
Ktd rh oTov cSpcw iv aitfiaTi irphs tS 
vapaSixea'Sai, ical Simp vapajl^tTv 
’AAA& vpuTov piv ol T^oi, oil peyiOn 
ovB’ Smrtp ai ivir^parftirfis, otf ivrt- 
peltreis, 1) rvnSireir, Sri pnS’ oiStaphsy 
Sairep iv KnpVi dAA* d Tp6iros oTav 
viiliris, Kol itrl tSv atcSifrav, See also 
Galen, Be Placitis IltppocraUa et 
Platonia, lib. vu c ix. It should be 
observed, however, that the great 
majority of the schoolmen attributed 
species both to the external and in- 
ternal senses, and hold that this was 
the doctrine of Aristotle. To this 
class belong Anselm, John of Damas- 
cus, Augustin, Aquinas, Alsnsis, Al- 
bertus Magnus, Bona venture, Scotus, 
Aigentinos, Bicbardus, Capreolus, 
Marsilius, Hervesus, and .^gidius. 
See Conimbncenses, In Be Amma, 
p. 190-191, and Toletus, In Be Am- 
ma, f. 109. Generally, on the Aris- 
totelian doctnne of specieo, see Retd’ a 
Worka, (oompleted edition). Note M, 


p 951 el aeq — Ed. 

a See Be Amma, lib. u. c xil § 1, 
(edit. TrenA) KaSdAov Si vepl rdirqs 
ttlirS^irtait Set \aPetv Sti v plv ataSiieU 
itm tS ScKTiKhv Ttev aieStiToiv elSuv 
ivev rm SXrjs, oXov b mjpbs tov SaKre- 
\tov dvev TOV trtSiipov sal roD 
Sexerai rb inipe7ov, Kapfidvet 8b rb 
Xpvtrovv 1) rb j^oAsoSi' m/peTov, iAA' 
o^X i ^ X^bJedt K T A. Ibid , 

bb ui c. n 3, 4 yip atirSirrfipiov 
SeKTuebv TOV aieSriTov ivev rqr ffAqs 
ikaoTav* Stb sal iveXSivTuv rSv aUr- 
Sirruv fvfionv at alirSiircis sal ifiavra- 
aim. i ' Toit attrSirmplots 'H tov 
atffBijrov ivepyeta teal Tijs altrSiiireoia 
ft avrii ptv i/rrt Kol pla, Tb S' elvai ob 
Tabrbv abraTs Of Be Mentorta et 
Reminiaeentia, c i , and Be An , lib. 
11 o IV. , lib. lu c viii.— E d. [On 
Aristotle's doctnne in thesepassages; 
see Gassendi, Phyetca, Sect ui., 
Memb Post lib vic.ii. Opera, t 
n. p 339, (edit. 1658) Cf Ibtd., p 
337, and tip 443 ; t iii p 467 ; 
Ficcolommi, /» Phya , p 1308, Za- 
barello. Be Rebua Naturaltbua, p. 
989, Liber, Be Spectebua Intelbyibih- 
hua, Devillemandy, Scepttaamua Be- 
bellatua, o xxiv p 165.] [Cf Retd a 
Worka, (completed edition,) NoteE, 
p 948-949 .— Ed.] 

^ [Jn Be Amma, lib. i f 136 a, 
(edit Aid 1334) Xpl} SI rov rAirov 
KOtvdrepov ^irl Tijs qnunofflas iiKobeiv, 
Kvplair piv yip tSkos, rb xar' eleoxAv 
TO Kid i(oxiiv, il Tb TOV TvmvvTOs 
iv Tip TVKOvpevqi exvpa ytvipevov, iia 
Ap»pev ri M tuv ir<lipaylStev tf^evra-, 
oix oBtv Sb fi ierb tuv ahrStirHv 
iyaaraXelppaTa ylverat iv ypiv. OiSb 
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LEOT. Ephesius,” and Philoponus.^ In fact, Aristotle appears 
■ to have held the same doctrine in regard to perception 
"as Reid himself. He was a natural realist .^ 

Thooryof Reid givcs no account of the famous doctrine of 
andEpira- perception held by Epicurus, and which that philoso- 
by Reid pher had borrowed from Democritus, — namely, that 
the eiStuXa, airoppouii, imagines, simulacra rerv/m, etc., 
lare like peUicles continually flying off from objects ; 
^fand that these material likenesses, diffusing themselves 


ykp tV dpxh" Karl o’xVMd n i rSy 
atrSriTuv imikiiyfiis, Tloiav yhp irxv/^ 
rh \tuKhv, t) S\as rh Xf“l^ > t 
ffxvpa i , ’A\Xi SI iraptai' Kvplou 
TiySs ivi/iaTos, rh txvos leal iyicard 
Xfi/tpa rh lnr6pti/av iirh Tuv ahrStirUy 
i» rip.tii rirov KaXovpfv, pareujiepovTts 
rotm/ia.] [Cf Jitd , bb 1 f. isSb. 
A«7 yotiy ylvtirBeu 4y iiiiiy iiri r&y iaep- 
ytiuy r&y rept ri aiaBijri,, oTov riroy 
rtyit Kal iva^aypi^pa iy T0 wpiirip 
ttiaOiiTriplip . , miitoTf Sh oix d 

rthros auras ri ipavrairia, iWi ii srtpl 
rhy rbnoy to5toi’ rfls ^ayraariKijs Sv- 
ydfifas iyipyna. The Aphrodisian in 
literally followed by Themutius, /» 
De Memo! la et Semmiacentia, c l f 
96b, cf alao the same, la DeAnt- 
sna, bb, ii c vj ff 78 a, 83 a, 9.3 a, 
96 b, (edit. Aid. 1534), and by Simon 
Simonius, In de Memona et £eimm- 
leentia, c i §§ 12, 14, p. 290-91, (ed 
1660) —Ed ] 

a [/n De Memona el Bemxtmam- 
tta, Piooem.] [f 127 b, ed 1527 — 
Ed] 

S In De Ammo, bb ii c y text 
62 Adyapis Be itrri rh alirOijriKhy oToy 
rh aioBiirhy leard ri/y Sevrepay Bdya/uy 
Oi ykp sraBdura [sraBdy t('], su5i vV 
iyavrlas e(eus periSaXXoy j/uiovToi 
airf, iwd rh elBos avroS Setd/teyoy 
oix airoO yiyd/ieyoy oiSi ykp 

, XcvkI) ytyerai i ataSsiais Sefapdyri ri 
elSos ToS aleSsirov oiSi niaxeiy 
oiSi iWoiovirAii Kuplas Xiytras) iwk 


riy xdyoy raucous yyaitniKus dy eairrp 
Sexopiysi 'floirfp yip riy leripiy ipapiy 
Suydpet eTyai Srep riy SaicruXioy, Siirt 
iraOiiy airov ytyerai Sirep iirriy 
iiteiyos iyepyel^ oi rl/y BXsfy airov 
Se(dpeyos, iwi piyoy ri elSos olru> 
Kal i aMriirts mOovira isri ray ala- 
Briruy ri etSri airuy irupdrus iyapdr- 
rerai Aiapepei 81, Sri i ply Kijptr airis 
S\ji ytyerai rou ASovs rov iy rf Sax- 
rvXtip fi S' afoBsicris, oix yfverai 
rov ttloBiiTOv, aWi yyairriKus ri/y ISiay 
airov inparrerai ’'Ex** Se ri siKeoy t) 
atoBsiris napi riy KS\piy 6 pey xr/pis 
yip, et Hal SAti ytyerai rov etSovs rov iy 
rif 8aKTv\lf!, aWi oi Si' SAov airov 
Sexstoi ri eJSvs, aAA' ixmoAijs f) pey- 
Toi alaBjirixli Siyapis SAsi Si’ SAt/s 
C uTix^s ris ray aiaBsirSy aHopiirreTai 
tSeas Cf liid , c xii text 121 In 
this passage Philoponus closely ap- 
proximates to the dootriue of the 
Platonists, as expounded by Pnscia- 
nos Lydus, according to which, per- 
ception takes place on condition of 
an assimilation between the livmg 
organ and the object, by means of 
forms and immaterial reasons (xari 
ri etSy xal rois ?ulyoui &veu rijs SAtis) 
Sec Kerdippaois rov Qeoippdirrov IlEpt 
AlaBiiaeas, c i, (veision of Ficinus, 
B 1. et aeq ), and lieid’a IToribs, p, 
262, note —Ed 

y See above, vol. i. p 296, note. — 
Ed. 
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everywhere in the air, are propagated to the perceptive eect. 

I organs. In the words of Lucretius, — 

“ Qua, quasi Membranes, summo de cortice rerum 
Dereptes vohlant ultro citroquc per auras.” “ 

Eeid’s statement of the Cartesian doctrine of percep- Reidwtate- 
tion is not exempt from serious error. After giving a Oartesiaa 
long, and not very accurate, account of the philosophy Perception 
of Descartes in general, he proceeds : — “ To return to 
Des Cartes’s notions of the manner of our perceiving 
external objects, from which a concern to do justice to 
the merit of that great reformer in philosophy has led 
me to digress, he took it for granted, as the old phi-j 
losophers had done, that what we immediately perceive 
must be cither in the mind itself, pr_in the brain, to 
Avhich the mind is immediately present. The impres- 
sions made upon our organs, nerves, and brain, could 
be nothing, according to his philosophy, but various 
modifications of extension, figure, and motion. There 
could be nothing in the bram hke sound or colour, 
taste or smell, heat or cold ; these are sensations in 
the mind, which, by the laws of the union of soul and 
body, are raisgd ^on occasion of certain traces in the 
brain ; and althou^ _he__give8 the name of ideas to 
those traces in the brain, he does not think it neces- 
sary that they should be perfectly like to the things 
which they represent, any more than that words or 
signs should resemble the tilings they signify. But, 
says he, that we may follow the received opinion as 
far as is possible, we may allow a slight resemblance. 

Thus we know that a print in a book may represent 
houses, temples, and groves; and so far is it from 
being necessaiy that the print should be perfectly like 

C 

a Lib. IT 36. So quoted in the usual reading^s corpore, not eortice 
Autboi's Diacumonn, i> 71, but tbe — En 
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the thing it represents, that its perfection often requires 
- the contrary ; for a circle must often be represented 
' by an ellipse, a square by a rhombus, and so of other 
things. ........ 

“ The writings of Des Cartes have, in general, a re- 
markable degree of perspicuity ; and he undoubtedly 
intended that, in this particular, his philosophy should 
be a perfect contrast to that of Aristotle ; yet, in what 
ho has said, in different parts of his writings, of our 
perceptions of external objects, there seems to be some 
obscurity, and even inconsistency ; whether owing to 
his having had different opinions on the subject at 
different times, or to the difficulty he found in it, I 
wiU not pretend to say. 

“There are two points, in particular, wherein I 
cannot reconcile him to himself : the ^rst, regarding 
the place of the ideas or images of external objects, 
which are the immediate objects of perception; the 
second, with regard to the veracity of our external 
senses. 

“ As to the first, he sometimes places the ideas of 
material objects in the brain, not only when they are 
perceived, but when they are remembered or imagined ; 
and this has always been held to be the Caitesian 
doctrine ; yet he sometimes says, that we are not to 
conceive the images or traces in the brain to be per- 
ceived, as if there were eyes in the brain ; these traces 
are only occasions on which, by the laws of the union 
of soul and body, ideas are excited in the mind ; and, 
therefore, it is not necessary that there should be an 
exact resemblance between the traces and the things 
represented by them, any more than that words or 
^signs should be exactly like the things signified by 
them. *’ 
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“ These two opinions, I think, cannot be reconciled, lect. 

For, if the images or traces in the brain are perceived, 

they must be the objects of perception, and not the 
occasions of it only. On the other hand, if they are 
only the occasions of our perceiving, they are not 
perceived at all. Des Caxtes seems to have hesitated 
between the two opinions, or to have passed from the 
one to the other.” “ 


I I have quoted to you this passage in order that I 
j may clearly exhibit to you, in the first place, Reid’s 
' misrepresentations of Descartes ; and, in the second. 
Brown’s misrepresentation of Reid. 

! In regard to the former, Reid’s principal error con- CnidiniJ 
' sists in charging Descartes with vacillation and incon- IhrcM." ” 
I sistency, and in possibly attributing to him the opinion lukopliy 
that the representative object of which the mind is 
conscious in perception, is something material, — some- , 

^ thing in the brain. This arose from his ignorance of 
the fundamental principle of the Cartesian doctrine.^ 

By those not possessed of the key to the Cartesian 
theory, there are many passages in the writings of its 
author which, taken by themselves, might naturally be 
construed to import, that Descartes supposed the mind 
to be conscious of certain motions in the brain, to 
which, as well as to the modifications of the intellect 
itself, he applies the terms image and idea. Reid, who 
did not understand the Cartesian philosophy as a 
system, was puzzled by these superficial ambiguities. 

Not aware that the cardinal point of that system is, 
that mind and body, as essentially opposed, are natur- 
ally to each other as zero ; and that their mutual ‘ 


a Intdlectwil Powen, Essay ii. pnntsd in the Author’s article on 
ohap viu. Worhi, p, 272. Rcid and Brjvm. See Duamwms, 

/3 The foUowmg remoi ks haye been p 72 — En. 
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LECT, intercourse can, therefore, only be supernaturally main- 

tamed by the concourse of the Deity, Reid was led 

■into the error of attributing, by possibility, to Des- 
cartes, the opinion that the soul was immediately cog- 
inisant of material images in the brain. But in the 
' Cartesian theory, mind is only conscious of itself ; the 
affections of body may by the law of union be proxi- 
'mately the occasions, but can never constitute the 
Twofold lua immediate objects, of knowledge. Reid, however, sup- 
idea bj posing that nothing could obtam the name of image, 
which did not represent a prototype, or the name of 
idea, which was not an object of thought, wholly mis- 
interpreted Descartes, who applies, abusively indeed, 
these terms to the occasion of perception, that is, the 
motion in the sensorium, unknown in itself, and repre- 
senting nothing ; as well as to tlie object of thought, 
that IS, the representation of which we are conscious 
' in the mind itself. In the Leibnitzio-Wolfian system, 
two elements, both also denominated icZeas, are in like 
manner accurately to be contradistinguished in the 
process of perception. The idea in the bram, and the 
idea in the mind, are, to Descartes, precisely what the 
material idea” and the “sensual idea" are to the 
Wolfians. In both philosophies, the two ideas are 
harmonic modifications, correlative and coexistent; 
but in neither is the organic affection or sensorial idea 
an object of consciousness. It is merely the unknown 
and arbitrary condition of the mental representation ; 
and in the hypothesis both of Assistance and of Pre- 
established Harmony, the presence of the one idea 
implies the concomitance of the other, only by virtue 
of the hyperphysical determination.® 

*' a On the Cartesian Jheoiy of Per- completed edition. Note N, p. 961 
ceptionand Ideas, see Acid's Work), et teg —Ed 
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LECTUEE XXIL 

THE PRESENTATIVE FACULTY. 1. PERCEPTION. — ^REId’s 

HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE THEORIES OF PERCEPTION. 

In our last Lecture, after recapitulating, with varied lect 

illustrations, the Distribution of the Cognitive Facul- 

ties, which I had detailed to you in the Lecture before, 

I entered upon the particular consideration of the 
Special Faculties themselves, and commenced with that 
which stands first in order, and which I had denomi- 
nated the Acquisitive, or Reccpdve, or Presentative. 

And as this faculty is again subdivided into two, ac- 
cording as it is conversant either about the phienomena 
of matter, or about the phaenomcna of mind, the non- 
ego, or the ego, I gave precedence to the former of 
' these, — ^the faculty known under the name of External 
I Perception. Perception, as matter of psychological Thedoctnne 
jeonsideration, is of the very highest importance in tiou H enr- 
jphilosophy; as the doctrme in regard to the object i“phri“bo^ 

■' and operation of this faculty, affords the immediate 
, data for determining the great question touchingjihe ' I ’■ 

I e^steHce or non-existence of an external worid ; and 
' there is hardly a problem of any moment in the whole ■ 

; compass of philosophy, of which it does not mediately 
, affect the solution. The doctrine of perception may 
I thus be viewed as a cardinal point of philosophy. It its place™ 
is also exclusively in relation to this faculty, that Eeid Mpify*'!!? 
must claim his great, his distinguishing glory, as a 
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.philosopher; and of this no one was more conscious 
than himself. “ The merit,” he says, in a letter to Dr 
James Gregory, “ of what you are pleased to call my 
philosophy, lies, I think, chiefly in having called in 
question the common theory of ideas or images of 
things in the mind being the only objects of thought; 
a theory founded on natural prejudices, and so univer- 
sally received as to be interwoven with the structure 
of language.” “I think,” he adds, “there is hardly 
anything that can be called science in the philosophy 
of the mind, which does not follow with ease from the 
detection of this prejudice.” “ The attempts, therefore, 
among others, of Priestley, Gleig, Beasley,^ and, though 
last not least, of Brown, to show that Keid in his refu- 
tation of the previous theory of perception, was only 
flghting with a shadow, — was only combating philo- 
sophers who, on tlie point in question, really coincided 
with himself, would, if successful, prove not merely 
that the philosophical reputation of Eeid is only based 
upon a blunder, but would, in fact, leave us no rational 
conclusion short, not of idealism only, but of absolute 
scepticism. For, as I have shown you, Brown's doc- 
trine of perception, as founded on a refusal of the 
testimony of consciousness to our knowledge of an 
external world, virtually discredits consciousness as an 
evidence at all ; and in place of his system being, as 
its author confidently boasts, the one “ which allows 
the sceptic no place for his foot, — ^no fulcrum for the 
instrument he uses,” — ^it is, on the contrary, perhaps 
the system which, of all others, is the most contradic- 

a Works, !>. 88 — Ed voL xiv p. 604, 7th edit, Beasley, 

P See Pnestley, Exammation Search of Troth in the Science of the 
Rad, Beattie, and Oswald, sect ui Human Mind, book u o. lu p. 123 
*'(p 30, 2d edition); Bishop Gleig, et seq. ; ct co ir., v., vi. (Philadel* 
art. Metaphysics, Etkyd, Bntan,, phia, U S., 1822 ) — Eu. 
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tory and suicidal, and whicli, consequently, may most L^. 

easily be developed into scepticism. The determina ^ 

tion of this point is, therefore, a matter affecting the 
vital interests of philosophy ; for if Reid, as Brown 
and his coadjutors maintain, accomplished nothing, 
then is aU philosophical reputation empty, and phi- 
losophy itself a dream. 

In preparing you for the discussion that was to fol- Reid, pin- 

_ ^ 1°*^ !• IT !• ioiopliicnJlv 

low, i stated to you that it would not be in my power end inBton- 
to maintain Reid’s absolute i mmuni ty from error, ime from 
either in his philosophical or in his historical views ; 
on the contrary, I acknowledged that I found him 
frequently at fault in both. His mistakes, however, 

I hope to show you, are not of vital importance, and 
I am confident their exposure wiU only conduce to 
illustrate and confirm the truths which he has the 
merit, though amid cloud and crmfusion, to have estab- 
lished. Bub as to Brown’s elaborate attack on Reid, ButBrown’s 
— ^this, I have no hesitation in asserting, to be not Bmd'whoiiy 
only unsuccessful in its results, but that in all its’^™”®' 
details, without a single, even the most insignificant, 
exception, it has the fortune to be regularly and curi- 
ously wrong. Reid had errors enough to be exposed, 
but Brown has not been so lucky as to stumble even 
upon one. Brown, however, sung his psean, as if his 
victory were complete; and, what is singular, he 
found a general chorus to his song. Even Sir James 
Mackmtosh talks of Brown’s triumphant exposure of 
Reid’s marvellous mistakes. 

To enable you provisionally to understand Reid’s Ooncrai^ 
errors, I showed you how, holding himself the doctrine RbicI'b 
of an intuitive or immediate perception of external winch. Low. 
things, he did not see that the counter doctrine of a,^om^iiia- 
mediate or representative perception admitted of aimport^t. 
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complex. The simpler, that the immediate or repre- 
sentative object is a mere modification of the per- 
cipient mind, — ^the more complex, that this represen- 
tative object is something different both fi:om the 
reality and from the mind. His ignorance of these 
two forms has caused him great confusion, and intro- 
duced much subordinate error into his system, as he 
has often confounded the simpler form of the repre- 
sentative hypothesis with the doctrine of an intuitive 
' perception ; but if he be allowed to have held the 
essential doctrine of an immediate perception, his 
errors in regard to the various forms of the represen- 
tative hypothesis must be viewed as accidental, and 
comparatively unimportant. 

Brown’s / Brown’s errors, on the conka^, are vital. Tn_the 
^ first pl ace, he is fundamentally wrong in holding, in 
the teeth of consciousness, that the mind is incapable 
of an immediate knowledge of aught but its own 
modes. He adopts the simpler form of a representa- 
tive perception. In the second place, he is wrong in 
reversing Eeid’s whole doctrine, by attributing to him 
the same opinion on this point which he himself main- 
- tains. In the third place, he is wrong in thinking 
that Eeid only attacked the moic complex, and not 
the more dangerous, form of the representative hypo- 
thesis, and did not attack the hypothesis of represen- 
tation altogether. In the fourth place, he is wrong in 
supposing that modem philosophers in general held the 
simpler form of the representative hypothesis, and that 
Eeid was, therefore, mistaken in supposingthem to main- 
tain the more complex, — mistaken, in fact, in supposing 
(them to maintain a doctrine different from his own. 

Having thus ffrepared you for the subsequent discus- 
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sion, I proceeded to consider Reid's historical account leot. 

of the opinions on Perception held by previous phdo- 

Bophers. This historical account i s withou t order, and 
'at once r edundant and imperfect. The most im - GencmJ 

_ - — ----- ^ /» 1 clmrocMJfof 

portant doctrines are altogether omitted ; of others 

_ • T /w» topical BC- 

' the statement is repeated over and over in different count of 

- 111 1 plnloBophi- 

places, and yet never completely done at last ; no cai opmionB 
c hronolo gical succession, no scientific arrangepaent, is tiou 
followed, and with all this the survey is replete with 
serious mistakes. Without, therefore, following Reid’s 
confusion, I took up the opinions on which he touched, 
in the order of time. Of these the first was the doc- 
trine of Plato ; in regard to which I showed you, that 
Reid was singularly erroneous in mistaking what Plato 
meant by the simile of the cave. Then followed the 
doctrine of Aristotle and his school, in relation to 
whom he was hardly more cor"cct. Did our time 
allow me to attempt a history of the doctrines on per- 
ception, I could show you, that Aristotle must be pre- 
sumed to have held the true opinion in regard to this 
faculty,” but in respect to a considerable number of 
the Anstotelic schoolmen, I could distinctly prove, 
not only that the whole hypothesis of species was by 
them rejected, but that their hitherto neglected theory 
of perception is, even at this hour, the most philoso- 
phical that exists.^ I have no hesitation in sapng 
that, on this point, they are incomparably superior to 
Reid : for while he excuses Brown's misinterpretation, 
and, indeed, all but annihilates his own doctrine of 
perception, by placing that power in a line with imagi- 
nation and memory, as aU faculties immediately cog- 
nisant of the reality ; they, on the contrary, distin- 

a See Tol i. p. 2B6, and vol ii p. fi See abov^ vol, ii p. 36 et seq., 

36 e( seq. — Es. and below, p 71 . — Ed. 
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LECT . guish Perception as a faculty intuitive, Imagination 

^ and Memory as faculties representative of their objects. 

FoUowing Eeid in his descent to modem philoso- 
phers, I showed you how, in consequence of his own 
want of a systematic knowledge of the Cartesian phi- 
losophy, he had erroneously charged Descartes with 
vacillation and contradiction, in sometimes placing 
the idea of a representative image in the mind, and 
sometimes placing it in the brain. 

,iioiii right Such is the error of Eeid in relation to Descartes, 

which I find it necessary to acknowledge. But, on 

cartos hold ., iit 

the other hand, I must defend him on another point 
from Brown’s charge of having not only ignorantly 
misunderstood, but of having exactly reversed, the 
notorious doctrine of Descartes; in supposing that 
this philosopher held the more complex hypothesis of 
a representative perception, which views in the repre- 
sentative image something different from the mind, 
instead of holding, with Eeid himself and Brown, the 
simpler hypothesis, which views in this image only a 
mode of the percipient mind itself. 

Now here you must observe that it would not be 
enough to convict Eeid and to justify Brown, if it 
were made out that the former was wrong, the latter 
right, in his statement of Descartes’ opinion ; and I 
might even hold with Brown that Descartes had 
adopted the simpler theory of representation, and still 
vindicate Eeid against his reproach of ignorant mis- 
representation, — of reading the acknowledged doctrine 
of a philosopher, whose perspicuity he himself admits, 
in a sense “ exactly the reverse ” of truth. To deter- 
mine with certainty what Descartes’ theory of percep- 
tion actually is, may be difficult, perhaps impossible. 
I^h^e suffices ‘cq_ show that his opiniqn on the point 
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in question is doubtful, — ^is even one mooted among lect. 

his disciples ; and that Brown, whoUy unacquainted ^ 

with the doubts and difficulties of the problem, dog- 
matises on the basis of a single passage of Descartes, 

— ^nay, of a passage wholly irrelevant to the matter in 
dispute. The opinion attributed by Eeid to Descartes 
is the one which was almost universally held in the 
Cartesian school as the doctrine of its founder j and 
Arnauld i s the only Cartesian who adopted an opinion 
upon perception identical with Brown's, and who also 
assigned that opinion to Descartes. The doctrine of 
Amauld was long regarded throughout Europe as a 
paradox, original and peculiar to himself. 

Malebranche,” the most illustrious name in theMoio- 
Bchool, after its founder, and who, not certainly with 
less ability, may bo supposed to have studied theo^uil^^f 
writings of his master with far greater attention than 
either Reid or Brown, ridicules, as “ contrary to com- 
mon sense and justice,” the supposition that Descartes 
had rejected ideas in “ the ordinary acceptation,” and 
adopted the hypothesis of their being representations, 
not really distinct from their perception. And while 
he “ was certain as he possibly can be in such matters,” 
that Descartes had not dissepted from the general doc- 
trine, he taunts Arnauld wi& resting his paradoxical 
interpretation of that philosopher’s doctrine, “ not on 
any passages of his Metaphysics contrary to the ‘ com- 
mon opinion,’ but on his own arbitrary limitation 
of ‘ the ambiguous term perception.’ ” ^ That ideas 
are “ found in the mind, not formed by it," and, con- 
sequently, that in the act of knowledge, the represen- 
tation is really distinct from the cognition proper, is 


a Given in DucuffiofM, p. 74 . — Ed. sun — Arnauld, (Euvrea, xxxvui pp. 
0 S€j>onie au Livre dea iddea, poe- 3S8, 389. * 
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L the Cartesian Edell,“ in the controversy he maintained 

with the anti-Cartesian De Vries. But it is idle to 
multiply proofs. Brown’s charge of ignorance falls 
back upon himself ; and Reid may lightly bear the 
reproach of “ exactly reversing” the notorious doctrine 
of Descartes, when thus bojrne along with him by the 
profoundest of that philosopher’s disciples. 

Eoid'ii 6c- Malebranche and Arnauld are the next philosophers, 

oymoaof ID chronological order, of whom Reid speaks. Con- 
branciio. ccrnuig the former, his statements, though not com- 
plete, cannot be considered as erroneous; and Dr 
Brown, admitting that Malebranche is one of the 
two, and only two modern philosophers, (Berkeley is 
the other), who held the more complex doctrine of 
representation, of course does not attempt to accuse 
Reid of misrepresentation in reference to him. One 
error, however, though only an historical one, Reid 
does commit, in regard to this philosopher. He ex- 
plains the polemic which Arnauld waged with Male- 
branclie, on the ground of the antipathy between Jan- 
senist and Jesuit. Now Malebranche was not a Jesuit, 
but a priest of the Oratory. 

Bold con- In ti'cating of Aruauld’s opinion, we see the confusion 

of " arising from Reid’s not distinctly apprehending the two 
Arawii forms of the representative hypothesis. Arnauld held, 
and was the first of the philosophers noticed by Reid 
or Brown who clearly held, the simpler of these forms. 
Now in his statement of Amauld’s doctrine, Reid was 
perplexed, — was puzzled. As opposing the philoso- 
phers who maintained the more complex doctrine of 
representation, Arnauld seemed to Reid to coincide in 
opinion with himself ; but yet, though he never rightly 


a Cf. Boell, Oasertaliones Philoiophtcce, i. § 43 ; iu. § 63 — Ed. 
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understood the simpler doctrine of representation, he lect. 
I still feels that Arnauld did not hold with him an intui- 
, tive perception. Dr Brown is, therefore, wrong in assert- 
J ing that Eeid admits Amauld’s opinion on perception 
land hie own to be identical.® “ To these authors,” says 
Dr Brown, “ whose opinions on the subject of percep- 
tion Dr Eeid has misconceived, I may add one whom 
even he himself allows to have shaken ofF the ideal 
system, and to have considered the idea and the per- 
ception as not distinct, but the same, — a modification 
of the mind, and nothing more. I allude to the cele- 
brated Jansenist writer, Amauld, who maintains this 
doctrine as expressly as Dr Eeid himself, and makes 
it the foundation of his argument in his conti’oversy 
with Malebranche,”^ If this statement be true, then 
is Dr Brown’s interpretation of Eeid himself correct. 

A representative perception under its third and sim- 
plest modification, is held by Arnauld as by Brown ; 
and his exposition is so clear and articulate that aU 
essential misconception of these doctrines is precluded. 

In these circumstances, if Eeid avow the identity of 
Amauld’s opinion and his own, this avowal is tanta- 
mount to a declaration that his peculiar doctrine of 
perception is a scheme of representation ; whereas, on 
the contrary, if he signalise the contrast of their two 
opinions, he clearly ejonces the radical antithesis, and - 
his sense of the radical antithesis, of his doctrine of 
intuition, to every, even the simplest, form of the 
hypothesis of representation. And this last he does. 

It cannot be maintained, that Eeid admits a philo- iie,d not 
sopher to hold an opinion convertible with his own, “lith'Ar- 
whom he states to “ profess the doctrine, universally Sp^cn. 
received, that we perceive not material things imme- • 
a See DiaeuMume, p. 76. — Ed. S Leot xxvii. p*173 (edit. 1830). 
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diately, — ^that it is their ideas that are the immediate 

• objects of our thoughts, — ^and that it is in the idea of 
everything that we perceive its properties."® This 
fundamental contrast being established, we may safely 
allow that the original misconception, which caused 
Eeid to overlook the difference of our intuitive and re- 
presentative faculties, caused him, likewise, to believe 
that Amauld had attempted to unite two contradictory 
theories of perception. Not aware, that it was possible 
to maintain a doctrine of perception in which the idea 
was not really distinguished from its cognition, and 
yet to hold that the mind had no immediate know- 

* ledge of external things, Eeid supposes, iajhe first 
place, that Arnauld, in rejecting the hypothesis of 
ideas, as representative existences, really distinct from 
,the contemplative act of perception, coincided with 
{ him in viewing the material reality, as the immediate 
' object of that act ; and, in the second, that Amauld 

again deserted this opinion, when, with the philoso- 
phers, he maintained that the idea, or act of the mind 
representing the external reality, and not the exter- 
nal reality itself, was the immediate object of percep- 
-tion. But Arnauld's theory is one and indivisible; 
^and, as such, no part of it is identical with Eeid's. 
Eeid’s confusion here, as elsewhere, is explained by the 
circumstance, that he had never speculatively con- 
ceived the possibility of the simplest modification of 
the representative hypothesia He saw no medium 
between rejecting ideas as something different from 
thought, and his own doctrine of an immediate know- 
ledge of the material object. Neither does Arnauld, as 
EeidP supposes, ever assert against Malebranche, “ that 

a Intelkctaal Pow^s, Essay 11 ch, S Ibtd,, p 296 
ziu. Work), p. Ws, 
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,we perceive external tilings immediately,” that is, in lbct. 

themselves : maintaining that all our perceptions are ^ 

modifications essentially representative, he everywhere 
avows that he denies ideas, only as existences distinct 
from the act itself of perception.® 

Eeid was, therefore, wrong, and did Arnauld less 
than justice, in viewing his theory “as a weak attempt 
to recon cile two inconsistent doctrines he was wrong, 
and did Aihauld more than justice, in supposing that 
one of these doctrines was not incompatible with his 
own. The detection, however, of this error only tends 
to manifest more clearly how just, even when under 
its infiuence, was Eeid’s appreciation of the contrast, 
subsisting between his own and Amauld's opinion, 
considered as a v/hole; and exposes more glaringly 
Brown’s general misconception of Eeid's philosophy, 
and his present gross misrepreientation, in affirming 
that the doctrines of the two philosophers were iden- 
tical, and by Eeid admitted to be the same. 

Locke is the philosopher next in order, and it is 
principally against Eeid’s statement of the Lockian 
doctrme of ideas, that the most vociferous clamour 
has been raised, by those who deny that the cruder 
form of the representative hypothesis was the one 
prevalent among philosophers, after the decline of the 
scholastic theory of species ; and who do not see, that, 
though Eeid’s refutation, from the cause I have already 
noticed, was ostensibly directed only against that 
cruder form, it was virtually and in effect levelled 
against the doctrine of a representative perception 
altogether. Even supposing that Eeid was wrong in 
attributing this particular modification of the repre- 
sentative hypothesis to Locke, and the philosophers in* 

a (Euvree, tom. xxxvm 187i 198, 199, 389. [See Aacusawm, p. 77 . — Ed ] 
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LEOT. general, — ^this would be a trivial error, provided it 

^ can be shown that he was opposed to every doctrine 

of perception, except that founded on the fact of the 
duality of consciousness. But let us consider whether 
Eeid be really in error when he attributes to Locke the 
opinion in question. And let us first hear the charge 
of his opponents. Of these, I shall only particularly 
refer to the first and last, — ^to Priestley and to Brown, 
— ^though the same argument is confidently maintained 
by several other philosophers, in the interval between 
the publications of Priestley and of Brown. 

Pneitioy Piicstlcy asscrts, that Keid’s whole polemic is di- 
%oi<l*a viQw rected against a phantom of his own creation, and 
opinion. ' that the doctrine of ideas which he combats was never 
seriously maintained by any philosopher, ancient or 
modem. “Before,” says Priestley, “Dr Reid had 
rested so much upon this argument, it behoved him, 
I think, to have examined the strength of it a little 
more carefully than he seems to have done ; for he 
j appears to me to have suffered himself to be misled 
in the very foundation of it, merely by philosophers 
happening to call ideas images of external things ; as 
if this was not known to he a figurative expression 
denoting, not that the actual shapes of things were 
delineated in the brain, or upon the mind, but only 
that impressions of some kind or other were conveyed 
to the mind by means of the organs of sense and their 
corresponding nerves, and that between these impres- 
sions and the sensations existing in the mind, there is 
a real and necessary, though at present an unknown, 
connection.”" 

a Wxammaium (jf Reid, Beattie, Phil Ms., Note H, Coll. Works., 
and OsumM, sect, iii , (p. 30, 2d toI. v. p, 422 . — Ed. 
edition) On Fneetley,^ eee Stewari^ 
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Brown does not go the length of Priestley ; he ad- lect . 

mits that, in more ancient times, the obnoxious opinion ^ 

was prevalent, and allows even two among modem 
philosophers, Malebranche and Berkeley, to have been 
guilty of its adoption. Both Priestley and Brown n«n»n 

° ^ ■''i . .coincides 

strenuously contend against Beids interpretation oi with Pnest- 
the doctrine of Locke, who states it as that philoso- surmi; 

11.. 1 . ft 11* ttoid'BMCW 

phers opinion “that images of external objects are of Locke’s 
conveyed to the brain ; but whether he thought with 
Descartes [lege omnino Dr Clarke] and Newton, that 
the images in the brain are perceived by the mind 
there present, or that they are imprinted on the mind 
itself, is not so evident."" 

^This Brown, Priestley, and others, pronoimce a 
flagrant misrepresentation. Not only does Brown 
maintain, that Locke never conceived the idea to be 
substantially different from the mind, as a material 
image in the brain ; but, that he never supposed it 
to have an existeuce apart from the mental energy 
of which it is the object. Locke, he asserts, like 
Amauld, considered the idea perceived and the 
percipient act, to constitute the same indivisible 
modification of the conscious mind. This we shall 
consider. 

In his language, Locke is of aU philosophers theocnerj 
most figurative, ambiguous, vacillating, various, and Locke’t phi- 
even contradictory ; as has been noticed by Reid and 
Stewart, and Brown himself, — ^indeed, we believe, by 
every philosopher who has had occasion to animadvert 
on Locke. The opinions of such a writer are not, 
therefore, to be assumed from isolated and casual ex- 
pressions, which themselves require to be interpreted 

a Intfllectml Powers, Essay ii cb S See Jhsev^sums, p. 78 — Ed. 

It. WorJks, i). 256. 
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is the only ground on which Dr Brown attempts to 

establish his conclusions. Thus, on the matter under 
discussion, though really distinguishing, Locke verbally 
\ confounds, the objects of sense and of pure intellect, 
[the operation and its object, the objects immediate 
’and mediate, the object and its relations, the images 
of fancy and the notions of the understanding. Con- 
sciousness is converted with Perception ; Perception 
with Idea ; Idea with the object of Perception, and 
with Notion, Conception, Phantasm, Eepresentation, 
Sense, Meaning, &c. Now, his language, identifying 
ideas and perceptions, appears conformable to a dis- 
ciple of Amauld ; and now, it proclaims him a follower 
of Democritus and Digby, explaining ideas by me- 
chanical impulse and the propagation of material 
I particles from the external reality to the brain. In 
' one passage the idea would seem an organic affection, 
— ^the mere occasion of a spiritual representation; in 
another a representative image, in the brain itself. In 
employing thus indifferently the language of every 
hypothesis, may we not suspect that he was anxious 
to be made responsible for none % One, however, he| 
has formally rejected, and that is the very opinion 
attributed to him by Dr Brown, — ^that the idea or 
object of consciousness in perception, is only a modi- 
fication of the mind itself. 

Tho rater- I do not deny that Locke occasionally employs 
by expressions, which, in a writer of more considerate 
LoeWe* language, would imply the identity of ideas with the 
pfwiliy’con.' act of knowledge; and, under the circumstances, I 
Locke him- should have considered suspense more rational than a 
' dogmatic confidence in any conclusion, did not the 
following passage, which has never, I believe, been 
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noticed, afford a positive and explicit contradiction of lect. 

(Dr Brown's interpretation. It is from Locke’s Exa 

jmination of Malehranche’s Opinion, which, as subse- 
1 quent to the publication of the Essay, must be held 
decisive in relation to the doctrines of that work. At 
the same time, the statement is articulate and precise, 
and possesses all the authority of one cautiously 
emitted in the course of a polemical discussion. 
Malebranche coincided with Arnauld, Eeid, and re- 
cent philosophers in general, and consequently with 
/Locke, as interpreted by Brown, to the extent of sup- 
I posing that sensation proper is nothing but a state 
I or modification of the mind itself; and Locke had 
' thus the opportunity of expressing, in regard to this 
opinion, his agreement or dissent. An acquiescence 
in the doctrine, that the secondary qualities, of which 
we are conscious in sensation, ai‘o merely mental 
states, by no means involves an admission that the 
primary qualities, of which we are conscious in per- 
ception, are nothing more. Malebranche, for example, 
affiims the one and denies the other. But if Locke 
be found to ridicule, as he does, even the opinion 
which merely reduces the secondary qualities to men- 
tal states, a fortiori, and this on the principle of his 
own philosojiby, he must be held to reject the doc- 
trine, which would reduce not only the non-resembling 
sensations of the secondary, but even the resembhng, 
and consequently extended, ideas of the primary qua- 
lities of matter, to modifications of the immaterial un- 
extended mind. In these circumstances, the following 
passage is superfluously conclusive against Brown ; and 
equally so, whether we coincide or not in all the prin- 
ciples it mvolves. “But to examine their doctrine .Utko 
of modification a little farther. — Different sentiments 
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(sensations) are different modifications of the mind. 
- The mind or soul, that perceives, is one immaterial 
indivisible substance. Now I see the white and black 
on this paper ; I hear one singing in the next room ; 
I feel the warmth of the fire I sit by ; and I taste an 
apple I am eating, and all this at the same time. 
Now, I ask, take modification for what you please, 
can the same unextended indivisible substance have 
different, nay, inconsistent and opposite (as these of 
white and black must be) modifications at the same 
time ? Or must we suppose distinct parts in an in- 
divisible substance, one for black, another for white, 
and another for red ideas, and so of the rest of those 
infinite sensations, which we have in sorts and de- 
grees; all which we can distinctly perceive, and so 
are distinct ideas, some whereof are opposite, as heat 
and cold, which yet a man may feel at the same time 1 
I was ignorant before, how sensation was performed 
in us ; this they call an explanation of it ! Must I 
say now I understand it better ? If this be to cure 
one’s ignorance, it is a very slight disease, and the 
charm of two or three insignificant words will at 
any time remove it; prohoium This passage 

is correspondent to the doctrine held, on this point, 
by Locke’s personal friend and philosophical follower, 
Lc Clcrc. 

V But if it be thus evident that Locke held neither 
! the thkd form of representation, that lent to him by 
I Brown, nor even the second ; it follows, that Eeid did 
1 him anything but injustice, in supposing him to main- 
' tain that ideas are objects, either in the brain, or in the 
I mind itself. Even the more material of these altema- 
•tives has been the one generally attributed to him by 

* a Seotion 39. 
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Ms critics," and the one adopted from him by his lect. 

disciples.^ Nor is this to be deemed an opinion too ^ 

monstrous to be entertained by so enlightened a 
philosopher. It was the common opinion of the age ; 
the opinion, in particular, held by the most illustrious 
philosophers, his countrymen and contemporaries, — 
by Newton, Clarke, Willis, Hook, &c.''' 

Descartes, Arnauld, and Locke, are the only philo- Brown 

, , pafcMB over 

sopners in regard to whom Brown attempts articu- Heid's m- 
lately to show, that Reid's account of their opinions ti»n of the 
touching the point at issue is erroneous. But there ceniim pin- 

® ^ - __ lOHOpheTBo 

are others, such as Newton, Clarke, Hook, Norns, 
whom Reid charged with holding the obnoxious hypo- 
thesis, and whom Brown passes over without an at- 
tempt to vindicate, although Malebranche and Ber- 
keley be the only two philosophers in regard to whom 
ho explicitly avows that Reid is correct. But as an 
instance of Reid’s error, Brown alleges Hobbes ; and 
as an evidence of its universality, the authority of Le 
Clerc and Crousaz. 

®To adduce Hobbes as an instance of Reid’s mis- But ^Wuccs 
representation of the “ common doctrine of ideas,” be- uu mbtuuce 

, . -n , . - . of Uoid’i 

trays, on the part oi Brown, a total misapprehension ei-ror. 
of the conditions of the question ; or he forgets that 
Hobbes was a materialist. The doctrine of represen- 
tation, under all its modifications, is properly subor- 
dinate to the doctrine of a spiritual principle of 
thought ; and on the supposition, all but universally 
admitted among philosophers, that the relation of 
knowledge implied the analogy of existence, it was 

a Eg. Sergeant and Cousin See 16, 18, (2d edit.) See Diseasaam, 

Duemawns, p. 80, note * , and p. 80, note + — Ed 

Stewart, J’/ui Eeaaya, Note H, y &e Etscusstona, p 80 — Ed, 

Opi JVorka, vol. v p 422 .— Ed 8 Seelhid., r 75 —Ed. 

8 Tucker’s Light of J^ature, i pp. ^ 
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mainly devised to explain the possibility of a know- 
ledge by an immaterial subject, of an existence so dis- 
proportioned to its nature, as the qualities of a mate- 
rial object. Contending, that an immediate cognition 
of the accidents of matter, infers an essential identity 
of matter and mind. Brown himself admits, that the 
hypothesis of representation belongs exclusively to 
the doctrine of dualism whilst Reid, assailing the 
hypothesis of ideas only as subverting the reality 
of matter, could hardly regard it as parcel of that 
scheme which acknowledges the reality of nothmg 
else. But though Hobbes cannot be adduced as a 
competent witness against Reid, he is, however, valid 
evidence against Brown. Hobbes, though a mate- 
riahst, admitted no knowledge of an external world. 
Like his friend Sorbiere, he was a kind of material 
idealist. According to him, we know nothing of the 
qualities or existence of any outward reahty. All 
that we know is the “ seeming,” the “ apparition,” the 
“aspect,” the “phoenomenon," the “phantasm,” within 
ourselves ,* and this subjective object, of which we are 
conscious, and which is consciousness itself, is nothing 
more than the “ agitation ” of our internal organism, 
determined by the unknown “motions,” which are 
supposed, in like maimer, to constitute the world with- 
out. Perception he reduces to Sensation. Memory 
and Imagination are faculties specifically identical 
with Sense, diSering from it simply in the degree of 
their vivacity ; and this difference of intensity, with 
Hobbes as with Hume, is the only discrimination 
between our dreaming and our waking thoughts. — A 
doctrine of perception identical with Reid's 1 

/*Dr Brown at length proceeds to consummate his 

a Lect xzT. pp ISt, 160, (edit. 1830.) 0 See DuaumoTis, p, 81. — Ed. 
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victoiy, by “ that most decisive evidence, found not lect. 

in treatises, read only by a few, but in the popular ^ 

elementary works of science of the time, the general 
text-books of schools and colleges.” He (quotes, how- imiicrousn?, 
ever, only two, — the Pnevmatology of Le Clerc, and i)V&o«n 
the Logic of Crousaz. 

“ Le Clerc,” says Dr Brown, “ in his chapter on the Lc cierc. 
nature of ideas, gives the history of the opinions of 
philosophers on this subject, and states among them 
the very doctrine which is most forcibly and accu- 
rately opposed to the ideal system of perception. 

‘Alii put^nt id&as et perception's idearum govern ' 
esse, licet' relationibus di^erdnt. Idea, 'uti censent, 
proprie ad objectum refertur, quod mens considerat ; 
pcrceptio vero ad mentem ipsam quae percepit : sed 
duplex lUa relatio ad unam modificationem mentis 
pertinet. Itaque, secundum hosce philosophos, null® 
sunt, proprie loquendo, ide® a mente nostra distinct®.’ 

What is it, I may ask, which Dr Eeid considers him- 
self as having added to this very philosophical view of 
perception % and if he added nothing, it is surely too 
much to ascribe to him the merit of detecting errors, 
the counter- statement of which had long formed a 
part of the elementary works of the schools." “ 

In the first place. Dr Reid certainly “added” nothing 
“to this very philosophical view of perception,” but he 
exploded it altogether. In the second, it is false either 
that this doctrine of perception “had long formed 
part of the elementary works of the schools," or that 
Le Clerc affords any countenance to this assertion. 

On the contrary, it is virtually stated by him to be 
the novel paradox of a single philosopher ; nay, it is 
already, as such a singular opinion, discussed and 

a Lrct. xxviL p. 174 (edit 1830). -^Es 
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referred to its author by Eeid himself. Had Dr 
■ Brown proceeded from the tenth paragraph, which 
he quotes, to the fourteenth, which he could not have 
read, he would have found that the passage extracted, 
so far &om containing the statement of an old and 
familiar dogma in the schools, was neither more nor 
less than a statement of the contemporary hypothesis 
of Antony Amauld, and of Antony Arnauld alone. 
In the third place, from the mode m which he cites 
Le Clerc, his silence to the contrary, and the general 
tenor of his statement, Dr Brown would lead us to 
believe that Le Clerc himself coincides in “ this very 
philosophical view of perception.” So far, however, 
from coinciding with Arnauld, he pronounces his 
opinion to be false ; controverts it upon very solid 
grounds ; and in delivering his own doctrine touching 
ideas, though sufficiently cautious in telling us what 
they are, he has no hesitation in assuring us, among 
other things which they cannot be, that they are not 
modifications or essential states of mind, " Non est 
(idea sc.) modificaiio avA essentia mentis: nam prae- 
terquam quod sentimus ingens esse discrimen inter 
idesB perceptionem et sensationem ; quid habet mens 
nostra simile monti, aut innumeris ejusmodi ideis ? ” “ 
Such is the judgment of that authority to which Dr 
’Brown appealed as “the most decisive.” 

I In Crousaz, Dr Brown has actually succeeded in 
/ findmg one example, (he might have found twenty), 

I of a philosopher, before Eeid, holding the same theory 
of ideas with Arnauld and himself.^ 

a Pnewmiohgia, sect. L o. 5, § 3. j9 See Uus subject further pursued 
— ^Ei). lu Ditctutions, p 82 el eeg. — Ed. 
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LECTURE XXIII. 

THE PEESENTATIVE FACULTY. — I. PEECEPTION, 

WAS KEID A NATUEAL EEALIST ? 

In our last Lecture, I concluded the review of Reid’s lect 

Historical Account of the previous Opinions on Per- 

ception. In entering upon this review, I proposed 
the following ends. In^the firat place, to afford youj 
not certainly a complete, but a competent, insight 
into the various theories on this subject; and thi^^““r“®® 
was sufficiently accomplished by limiting myself to 
the opinions touched upon by Reid. My aim, in the 
second place, was to correct some errors of Reid arisr 
ing from, and illustrative of, those fundamental mis- 
conceptions which have infected his whole doctrine 
of the cognitive faculties with confusion and error ; 
and, in the third place, I had m view to vindicate 
Reid from the attack made on him by Brown. I, 
accordingly, showed you, that though not without 
mistakes, owing paiily to his limited acquaintance 
with the works of previous philosophers, and partly 
to not having generalised to himself the various pos- 
sible modifications of the hypothesis of representative 
perception, — 1 showed you, I say, that Reid, though 
certainly anything but exempt from error, was, how- 
ever, absolutely guiltless of all and every one of that 
marveUouB tissue of mistakes, with which he is so 
recklessly accused by Brown, — where|s Brown's own 
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attack is, from first to last, itself that very series of 
■ misconceptions which he imputes to Eeid. Nothing, 
indeed, can be more applicable to himself than the 
concluding observations which he makes in reference 
to Eeid ; and as these observations, addressed to his 
pupils, embody in reality an edifying and well-ex- 
pressed advice, they will lose nothing of their relevancy 
or effect, if the one philosopher must be substituted 
for the other.® “ That a mind so vigorous as that of 
Dr Eeid should have been capable of the series of 
misconceptions which we have traced, may seem won- 
derful, and truly is so; and equally, or rather still 
more wonderful, is the general admission of his merit 
in this respect. I trust it will impress you with one 
important lesson — ^to consult the opinions of authors 
in their own works, and not in the works of those 
who profess to give a faithful account of them. From 
my own experience I can most truly assure you that 
there is scarcely an instance in which I have found 
the view which I had received of them to be faithful. 
There is usually something more, or something less, 
which modifies the general result ; and by the various 
additions and subtractions thus made, so much of the 
spirit of the original doctrine is lost, that it may, in 
some cases, be considered as having made a fortunate 
escape, if it be not at last represented as directly 
opposite to what it is.”^ 

The mistakes of Dr Brown in relation to Eeid, on 
which I have hitherto animadverted, are comparatively 
unimportant Their refutation only evinces that Eeid 
did not erroneously attribute to philosophers in general 
the cruder form of the representative hypothesis of 

a See Dacmauma, p 82 —Ed. Lecture iivu p 176 (edit 1830) 

J3 Phiktaophy i^ih^Hvman Umd, 
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perception ; and that he was fully warranted in this lect. 

attribution, is not only demonstrated by the disproval 

of all the instances which Brown has alleged against 
Keid, but might be shown by a whole crowd of ex- 
amples, were it necessary to prove so undeniable a 
fact. In addition to what I have already articulately 
proved, it will be enough now simply to mention that 
the most learned and intelligent of the philosophers 
of last century might be vj[uoted. to the fact, that the 
opinion attributed by Eeid to psychologists in general, 
was in reality the prevalent ; and that the doctrine of 
Arnauld, which Brown supposes to have been the one 
universally received, was only adopted by the few. 

To this point Malebianche, Leibnitz, and Brucker, the 
younger Thomasius, ’S Gravesande, Genovesi, and 
Voltaire," are conclusive evidence. 

j But a more important historic,'! question remains, Wm RuJ 
‘and one which even more affects the reputations ofN»tuna" 
Eeid and Brown. It is this, — Did Eeid, as Brown sup- ° 
moses, hold, not the doctrine of Natural Eealism, but 
The finer hypothesis of a Eepresentative Perception ? 

If Eeid did hold this doctrine, I admit at once that 
Brown is right.^ Eeid accomplished nothing; his 
philosophy is a blunder, and his whole polemic against 
the philosophers, too insignificant for refutation or 
comment. The one form of representation may be 
somewhat simpler and more philosophical than the 
other ; but the substitution of the former for the latter 
is hardly deserving of notice ; and of all conceivable 
hallucinations the very greatest would be that of 
Eeid, in arrogating to himself the merit of thus sub- 
verting the foundation of Idealism and Scepticism, 

a These teatimonies are given in fi See Jhtcuamona, p 91 . — Ed. 
fail, Diicusaiona, p. 83'84 . — Ed. 
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^ tension. The idealist and sceptic can establish their 

conclusions indifferently on either form of a represen- 
jtative perception; nay, the simpler form affords a 
securer, as the more philosophical, foundation. The 
idealism of Fichte is accordingly a system far more 
firmly founded than the idealism of Berkeley; and as 
the simpler involves a contradiction of consciousness 
jnore extensive and direct, so it furnishes to the sceptic 
a longer and more powerful lever. 

Thcdn- Before, how ever, discussing this question, it may be 
intnihT" proper here to consider more particularly a matter of 
BOntatue whieh we have hitherto treated only by the way, — Ij 
toboflr^”’mean the distinction of Immediate or Intuitive, in 
cuoBi ere Mediate or Eepresentative, Knowledge. 

This is a distinction of the most important kind, and 
it is one which has, however, been almost wholly 
overlooked by philosophers. This oversight is less to 
be wondered at in those who allow^ed no immediate 
knowledge to the mind, except of its proper modes; 
in their syst ems the .distinction, though it stiU sub- 
sisted, had little relevancy or effect, as it did not dis- 
criminate the faculty by which we are aware of the 
presence of external objects, from that by which, when 
absent, these are imaged to the mind. In neither 
case, on this doctrine, are we conscious or immedi- 
ately cognisant of the external reality, but only of the 
mental mode through which it is represented But 
it is more jtstonishing that those who maintain, that 
\the mind is immediately percipient of external things, 
'should not have signalised this distinction; as on it 
I is established the essential difference of Perception as 
I I a faculty of intuitive. Imagination as a faculty of re- 
, presentative, knowledge. But the marvel is still more 
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enhanced when we find that Eeid and Stewart, (if to lect. 

’ ' XXIIIt 

them this opinion really belongs), so far from distin ^ 

guishing Perception as an immediate and intuitive, 
from Imagination (and under Imagination, be it ob- 
served, I include both the Conception and the Memory 
of these Philosophers), as a mediate or representative, 
faculty, — in language make them both equally immo- 
late. You will recollect the refutation I formerly iioKi’s view 
\ gave you of Eeid’s self-contradictoiy assertion, that tmction"^' 

( in Memory we are immediately cognisant of that 
I which, as past, is not now existent, and cannot, there- 
fore, be known in itself; and that, in Imagination, 

I we are immediately cognisant of that which is distant, 

\ or of that which is not, and probably never was, in 
being." Here the term immediate is either absurd, 

! as contradictory ; or it is applied only, in a certain 
I special meaning, to designate the simpler form of re- 
\ presentation^ in which nothing is supposed to inter- 
ivene between the mental cognition and the external 
reality; in contrast to the more complex, in which 
j the representative or vicarious image is supposed to be 
I something different from both. Thus, in consequence HibwHoIo 
of this distinction not only not having been traced by iience iu> 
Eeid, as the discriminative prmciple of his doctrine, confuiion. 
but having been even overlaid, obscured, and per- 
plexed, his whole philosophy has been involved in 
haze and confusion ; insomuch that a philosopher of 
Brown's acuteness could, (as we have seen, and shall 
see), actually so far misconceive, as even to reverse, its 
import. The distinction is, therefore, one which, on 
every account, merits your most serious attention ; 
but though of primary importance, it is fortunately 
not of any considerable difficulty. 
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As every cognitive act which, in one relation, is a 
mediate or representative, is, in another, an imme- 
diate or intuitive, knowledge, let us take a particular 
instance of such__an act ; as hereby we shall at once 
obtain an example of the one kind of knowledge, and 
of the other, and these also in proximate contrast to 
each other. I call up an imsige of t he Hkih Church. 
tNow, in this act, what do T! kn'ow immediately or in- 
tuitively 1 what mediately or by representation ? It 
is manifest that I am conscious or immediately cog- 
'nisant of all that is known as an act or modification 
(of my mind, and, consequently, of the modification or 
act which constitutes the mental image of the Cathe- 
dral. But as, in this operation, it is evident, that I 
am conscious or immediately cognisant of the Cathc- 
I dral, as imaged in my mind ; so it is equally mani- 
I fest, that I am not conscious or immediately cognisant 
) of the Cathedral as existing. But still I am said to 
know it ; it is even called the object of my thought. 
I can, however, only know it mediately, — only through 
the mental image which represents it to conscious- 
ness; and it can only be styled the object of thought, 
inasmuch as a reference to it is necessarily involved 
in the act of representation. From this example is 
manifest, what in general is meant by immediate or 
intuitive, — what by mediate or representative, know- 
ledge. All philosophers are at one in regard to the 
immediate knowledge of our present mental modi- 
fications; and all are equally agreed, if we remove 
some verbal ambiguities, that we are only mediately 
cognisant of all past thoughts, objects, and events, 
and of every external reality not at the moment with- 
in the sphere of sense. There is but one point on 
which they aife now at variance, — viz. whether the 
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thinking subject is competent to an intuitive know- 
ledge of aught but the modifications of the mental 
self, in other words, whether we can have any imme- 
diate perception of external things. Waivmg, how- 
ever, this question for the moment, let us articulately 
state what are the different conditions involved in the 
two kinds of knowledge. 

In the first place, considered as acts. — An act of i^oon- 
immediate knowledge is sinaple; there is nothing acts 
beyond the mere consciousness, by that which knows, 
of that which is known. Here consciousness is simply 
contemplative. On the contrary, an act of mediate 
krmwledge is complex ; for the mind is conscious not 
only of the act as its own modification, but of this 
modification as an object representative of, or relative 
to, an object beyond the sphere of consciousness. In 
this act, consciousness is both rej rescntative and con- 
templative of the representation. 

In the second place, in relation to their objects. — 2 in rein.- 
'In an immediate cognition, the object is single, and o'vu 
the term unequivocal. Here the object in conscious- 
ness, aud the object in existence, are the same ; in the 
language of the schools, the esse intentionale or repre- 
sentaiivum coincides with the esse entitativum. In a 
mediate cognition, on the other hand, t he ob ject is 
twofold, and the tcrm_ equivocal; the object known 
and representing being different from the object un- 
'known, except as represented. The immediate object, 
or object known in this act, should be called the 
subjective object, or subject-olject, in contradistinction 
to the mediate or unknown object, which might be 
discriminated as the object-object. A slight acquaint- 
ance with philosophical writings wiU show you how 
necessary such a distinction is; the*want of it has 
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caused Eeid to puzzle himself, and Kant to perplex 
his readers. 

In the third place, considered as judgments, (for 
you ■wiH recoUect that every act of Consciousness in- 
volves an afiirmation). — ^In an intuitive a ct, the object 
known is know n as actually existing ; the cognition, 
therefore, is eiMertory, inasmuch as the reality of that, 
its object, is given unconditionally as a fact. In a 
representative act, on the contr ary, th e repre sented 
ol^ect is unknown as actually existing ; the cogni- 
tion, therefore, is problein^atieal, the reality of the 
object represented being only given as a possibility, 
on the hypothesis of the object representing. 

In the fourth place, in relation to their sphere. — 
Eepresentative knowledge is exclusively subjective, 
for its immediate object is a mere mental modification, 
and its mediate object is unknown, except in so far 
as that modification represents it. Intuitive know- 
ledge, on the other hand, if consciousness is to be 
credited, is either subjective or objective, for its single 
object may be a phaenomenon either of the ego or of 
the non-ego, — either mental or material. 


5, In rofc- In the fifth place, considered in reference to their 
the™ per- I perfection. — An intuitive cogmtion, as an act, is com- 
fouion, absolute, as irrespective of aught beyond 

the dominion of consciousness ; whereas a representa- 
tive cognition, as^an_act, is incomplete, being relative 
ito, and vicarious of, an existence beyond the sphere 
I of actual knowledge. The object likewise of the 
former is complete, being at once known and real ; 
whereas, in the latter, the object known is ideal, 
the real object unknown. In their relations to 
each other, immediate knowledge is complete, as 
self-sufficient; fnediate knowledge, on the contrary, 
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is incomplete, as dependent on the other for its reali- lect 
sation." 

Such are the two kinds of knowledge which it is 
necessary to distinguish, and such are the principal 
contrasts they present. I said a little ago that this 
distinction, so far from being signalised, had been 
almost abolished by philosophers. I ought, however, 
to have excepted certain of the schoolmen,^ by whom Thib du. 

■■ _ n • IT tinction 

this discrimination was not only taKcnTout admirably taken by 

certain of 

ajpphed ; and, though I did not originally borrow it tuo bcIiooI- 
from them, I was happy to find that what 1 had 
thought out for myself, was confirmed by the autho- 
rity of these subtle spirits. The names given in the\ 
schools to the immediate and mediate cognitions were * 
intuitive, and abstractive, {cognitio intuitiva, cognitio 
ahstractiva), meaning by the latter term not merely 
what we, with them, call abstract knowledge, but also 
the representations of concrete objects in the imagina- 
tion or memory. 

Now, possessed of this distinction, of which Eeid 
knew nothmg, and asserting far more clearly and 
explicitly than he has ever done the doctrine of an 

a Por a fuller statement of the atom ordmem ad objeeta suo. ” Cf. 
pomta of distinetion between Imme- John Major, M Sent , lib i diet m. 
diate and Mediate Knowledge, see qu. 2, f 33, and Tellez, Summa P/ii- 
Reuls IVoili, Suppl Dibscrt, Note losopJtuc, tom. u, p 952] [Besides 
B, p 804-815 — Ed Durandus, the Conimbneenaes refer 

$ [See Burandus, In Sent , Frolo- to Scotua, Ferrancnsis, Anselm, Hu- 
guB, qu 3, § 6 “ Cognitio mtuUiva, go a Sancto Vietoie, the Master of 
ilia quie immediate tendit ad rem sibi Sentences, Aquinas, Oiegory Anmi* 
piBisentem objective, secundum ejus nousis, Faludanus, Cajetan, as dis- 
actualem existentiam sicut cum vi- tinguishing between knowledge in- 
deo coloiem ezistentem in panete, tuttme and abglTocUve See In De 
vcl roaamquaminmanuteneo. Ab- Anima, hb ii. c.vi qu. 3, p. 198,and 
btractwa dioitur omuis cognitio qiuB Retd's Works, Suppl Biss , Note B, 
habetur de re non sio reohter prre- p. 12 — See above, Lect. xxi , voL 
sente in ratione objecti immediate u p 36, and Lect. xxu., voh ii p 
cogmtL § 9 . Actus sensuum exterio- 47 — Ed.] 
rum sunt intuitivi, propter immedi- 
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LBcrr. intuitive perception, I think the affirmation I made 
in my last Lecture is not unwarranted, — ^that a con- 
} siderable section of the schoolmen were incomparably 
I superior to Eeid, or any modem philosopher, in their 
' exposition of the true theory of that faculty. It is 
only wonderful that this, their doctrine, has not 
hitherto attracted attention, and obtained the celeb- 
rity it merits, 

Onjaiof Having now prepared you for the question con- 
Bion. ceming Eeid, I shall proceed to its consideration; 
and shall, in the first place, state the arguments 
that may be adduced in favour of the opinion, that 
Eeid did not assert a doctrine of Natural Eealism, — 
did not accept the fact of the duality of consciousness 
in its genuine integrity, but only deluded himself 
with the belief that he was originating a new or an 
important opinion, by the adoption of the simpler 
form of Eepresentation ; and, in the second place, 
state the argviments that may he alleged in support 
of the opposite conclusion, that his doctrine is in truth 
the simple doctrine of Natural Eealism. 

1 Grounds But before proceeding to state the grounds on 

on which i*iiT * ■■ 1 

uoidiMy which alone 1 conceive any presumption can be 
not a^atu- founded that Eeid is not a Natural Eealist, but, like 
Brown’s* Browu, E Cosmothctic Idealist, I shall state and refute 
men “m attempt made by Brown to support this, his 

interpretation of Eeid's fundamental doctrine. Brown’s 
wuioM^ interpretation of Eeid seems, in fact, not grounded on 
Meahit*-/ anything which he found in Eeid, hut simply on his 
refuted,’ 0 ^ Essumption of what Eeid’s opinion must be. For, 
marvellous as it may sound. Brown hardly seems to 
have contemplated the possibility of an immediate 
knowledge of anything beyond the sphere of self; and 
I should say, without qualification, that he had never 
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at all imagined this possibility, were it not for the lect. 
single attempt he makes at a proof of the impossibility 
of Keid holding such an opinion, when on one occasion 
Eeid’s language seems for a moment to have actually 
suggested to him the question, — ^Might that philoso- 
pher not perhaps regard the external object as identi- 
cal with the immediate object in perception % In the 
following passage, you will observe, by anticipation, 
that by Sensation, which ought to be called Sensation 
Proper, is meant the subjective feeling, — the pleasure 
or pain involved in an act of sensible perception ; and 
by Perception, which ought to be called Perception 
Proper, is meant the objective knowledge which we 
have, or think we have, of the external object in that 
act. “ ' Sensation,’ says Dr Eeid, ‘ can be nothing else Broun 
than it is felt to be. Its very essence consists 
being felt ; and when it is not felt, it is not. There 
is no difference between the sensation and the feel- 
ing of it', they are one and tb.e same thing.’ But 
this is surely equally true of what he terms perception, 
which, as a state of the mind, it must he remembered, 

is, accoiding to his own account of it, as different from 
the object perceived as the sensation is. We may say of 
the mental state of perception too, in his own language, 
as indeed we must say of aU our states of mind, what- 
ever they may be, that it can be nothing else than it 
is felt to be. Its very essence consists in being felt ; 
and when it is not felt, it is not. There is no differ- 
ence between the perception and the feeling of it ; they 
are one and the same thing. The sensation, indeed, 
which is mental, is different from the object exciting 

it, which we term material ; but so also is the state of 
mind which constitutes perception ; for Dr Eeid was ^ 
surely too zealous an opponent of th^ systems whicb 
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ascribe everything to mind alone, or to matter alone, 
to consider the perception as itself the object perceived. 
That in sensation, as contradistinguished from percep- 
tion, there is no reference made to an external object, 
is true ; because, when the reference is made, we then 
use the new term of perception ; but that in sensation 
there is no object distinct from that act of the mind 
by which it is felt, — no object independent of the 
mental feeling, is surely a very strange opinion of this 
philosopher ; since what he terms perception is nothing 
but the reference of this very sensation to its external 
object. The sensation itself he certainly supposes to 
depend on the presence of an external object, which is 
all that can be understood in the case of perception, 
when we speak of its objects, or, in other words, of 
those external causes to which we refer our sensations ; 
for the material object itself he surely could not con- 
sider as forming a part of the perception, which is a 
state of the mind alone. To be the object of percep- 
tion, IS nothmg more than to be the foreign cause or 
occasion, on which this state of the mind directly or 
indirectly arises; and an object, in this only intel- 
ligible sense, as an occasion or cause of a certain sub- 
sequent effect, must, on his own principles, be equally 
allowed to sensation. Though he does not inform us 
what he means by the term object, as peculiarly applied 
to perception, — (and, indeed, if he had explained it, 
I cannot but think that a great part of his system, 
which is founded on the confusion of this single word, 
as something different from a mere external cause of 
an internal feeling, must have fallen to the ground), — 
he yet tells us very explicitly, that to be the object of 
perception, is something more than to be the external 
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occasion on which that state of the mind arises which 
he terms perception; for, in arguing against the 
opinion of a philosopher who contends for the exist- 
ence of certain images or traces in the brain, and yet 
says, ‘ that we are not to conceive the images or traces 
in the brain to be perceived, as if there were eyes in 
the brain ; these traces are only occasions, on which, 
by the laws of the union of soul and body, ideas are 
excited ill the mind ; and therefore it is not necessary 
that there should be an exact resemblance between 
the traces and the things represented by them, any 
more than that words or signs should be exactly like 
the things signified by them,’ he adds : ‘ These two 
opinions, I think, cannot be reconciled. For if the 
images or traces in the bram are perceived, they must 
be the objects of perception, and not the occasions 
of it only. On the other hand, if they are only the 
occasions of our perceiving, they are not perceived at 
all.’ Did Dr Eeid, then, suppose that the feeling, 
whatever it may be, which constitutes perception as 
a state of the mind, or, in short, all of which we are 
conscious in perception, is not strictly and exclusively 
mental, as much as all of which we are conscious in 
remembrance, or in love, or hate ; or did he wish us 
to believe that matter itself, in any of its forms, is, or 
can be, a part of the phsenomena or states of the mind, 
— a part, therefore, of that mental state or feeling 
which we term a perception? Our sensations, like 
our remembrances or emotions, we refer to some cause 
or antecedent. The difference is, that in the one 
case we consider the feehng as having for its cause 
some previous feeling or state of the mind itself ; in 
the other case we consider it as having for its cause 
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something which is external to ourselves, and inde- 
pendent of our transient feelings, — something which, 
in consequence of former feelings suggested at the 
moment, it is impossible for us not to regard as 
extended and resisting. But still what we thus 
regard as extended and resisting, is known to us 
only by the feelings which it occasions in our mind. 
What matter, in its relation to percipient mind, can 
be, but the cause or occasion, direct or indirect, 
of that class of feelings which I term sensations or 
perceptions, it is absolutely impossible for me to 
conceive. 

“ The percipient mind, in no one of its affections, 
can be said to be the mass of matter which it per- 
ceives, unless the separate existence, either of matter 
or of mind, be abandoned by us, the existence of either 
of which. Dr Ecid would have been the last of philoso- 
phers to yield. He acknowledges that our perceptions 
are consequent on the presence of external bodies, not 
from any necessary connection subsisting between 
them, but merely from the arrangement which the 
Deity, in bis wisdom, has chosen to make of their 
mutual phaenomcna ; which is surely to say, that the 
Deity has rendered the presence of the external object 
the occasion of that affection of the mind which is 
termed perception ; or, if it be not to say this, it is to 
say nothing. Whatever state of mind perception may 
be ; whether a primary result of a peculiar power, or 
a mere secondary reference of association that follows 
the particular sensation, of which the reference is made, 
it is itself, in either view of it, but a state of the 
mind ; and to be the external occasion or antecedent 
of this state of mind, since it is to produce, directly 
or indirectly, alj which constitutes perception, is surely. 
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therefore, to be perceived, or there must be something lec t. 

in the mere word perceived, different from the physical 

reality which it expresses.”® 

^Now the sum and substance of this reasoning is, as Brown's 

^ rciiBoniDg 

far as I can comprehend it, to the following effect : — stated and 
To assert an immediate perception of material quali- 
ties, is to assert an identity of matter and mind ; for 
that which is immediately known must be the same 
in nature as that which immediately knows. 

, But Eeid was not a materialist, was a sturdy spir- 
itualist; therefore, he could not really maintain an 
immediate perception of the qualities of matter. 

The whole validity of this argument consists in the 
truth of the major proposition, (for the minor propo- 
sition that Eeid was not a materialist is certain), — To 
assert an immediate perception of material qualities, 
is to assert an identity of matter and mind ; for that 
which is immediately known must be the ^me in 
essence as that which immediately knows. 

Now m support of the proposition which consti- hi» funda- 
tutes the foundation of his argument. Brown offers no pontiun’’™ 
proof. He assumes it as an axiom. But so far from 
his being entitled to do so, by its being too evident 
to fear denial, it is, on the contrary, not_only not 
obtrusively true, but, when examined, precisely the 
reverse of truth. 


I n the first pl ace, if we appeal to the only possible in ihe first 
arbiter in the case, — the authority of consciousness, pioved'by 
— we find that consciousness gives as an ultimate fact, niss 


in the unity of knowledge, the duality of existence ; 
that is, it assures us that, in the act of perception, the 


percipient subject is at once conscious of something 


a Philoaophy of tite JIuman Mind, B See Ducuasions, p 00 — Eu 
Lect XXV. pp. 169, 160. « 
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LECT. ■which it distinguishes as a modification of self, and of 

^ something •which it distinguishes as a modification of 

not-self. Reid, therefore, as a dualist, and a dualist 
founding not on the hypotheses of philosophers, but 
on the data of consciousness, might safely maintain 
the fact of our immediate perception of external ob- 
jects, without fear of involving himself in an assertion 
of the identity of mind and matter. 

In tiioM- But, in the second place, if Reid did not maintain 
wmii’pro'o this unmcdiacy of perception, and assert the veracity of 
consciousness, he would at once be forced to admit one 
or other of the Unitarian conclusions of materialism or 
cstabhih Quj knowledge of mind and matter, as sub- 

stances, is merely relative ; they are known to us only in 
their qualities ; and we can justify the postulation of two 
diflferent substances, exclusively on the supposition of 
the incompatibility of the double series of phaenomena 
to coinhere in one. Is this supposition disproved 1 — 
Tlie presumption against dualism is again decisiva 
Entities are not to be multiplied without necessity ; 
a plurality of principles is not to be assumed, where 
the phfenomena can be explained by one. In Brown’s 
theory of perception, he abolishes the incompatibility 
of the two series ; and yet his argument, as a dualist, 
for an immaterial principle of thought, proceeds on the 
ground that this incompatibility subsists." This philo- 
sopher denies us an immediate knowledge of aught 
beyond the accidents of mind. The accidents which 
we refer to body, as known to us, are only states or 
modifications of the percijiient subject itself; in other 
words, the qualities we call material, are kno'wn by us 
to exist, only as they are known by us to adhere in 
V the same substance as the qualities we denominate 

a Philosophy qf the Human Mvnd, Lect. xcvi pp 646, 647. 
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mental. There is an apparent antithesis, but a real lect. 

I m 

identity. On this doctrine, the hypothesis of a double ^ 

principle losing its necessity, becomes philosophically 
absurd; on the law of parcimony, a psychological 
unitarianism is established. To the argument, that 
the qualities of the object, are so repugnant to the 
qualities of the subject, of perception, that they cannot 
he supposed the accidents of the same substance, the 
Unitarian, — whether materialist, idealist, or absolutist, 
has only to reply ; — ^that so far from the attributes of 
the object being exclusive of the attributes of the sub- 
ject, in this act, the hypothetical dualist himself estab- 
hshes, as the fundamental axiom of his philosophy of 
mind, that the object known is umversally identical 
with the subject knowing. The materialist may now 
derive the subject from the object, the idealist derive 
the object from the subject, the absolutist sublimate 
botli into indifference, nay, the nihilist subvert the 
substantial reahty of either ; — ^the hypothetical realist, 
so far from being able to resist the conclusion of any, 
in fact accords their assumptive premises to all. 

So far, therefore, is Brown's argument from inferring 
the conclusion, that Eeid could not have maintained 
our immediate perception of external objects, that not 
only is its inference expressly denied by Reid, but if 
properly applied, it would prove the very converse of 
what Brown employs it to establish. 

But there is a ground considerably stronger than Reid’s 
that on which Brown has attempted to evince the Pwrapto 
identity of Reid’s opinion on perception with his own ,;nBtion,^ 
This ground is his equalising Perception and Imagi-j wSIch he 
nation. (Under Imagination you will again observe,Kdnota' 
that I include Reid’s Conception and Memory.) OtheimJjirt! 
philosophers brought perception into ijpison with ima- 
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^ j knowledge. Eeid, on the contrary, has brought ima- 

< gination into unison with perception, by calling ima- 
gination a faculty of immediate knowledge. Now, as 
it is manifest that, in an act of imagination, the object- 
object is and can possibly be known only mediately, 
through a representation, it follows that we must per- 
force adopt one of two alternatives , — we may either 
But may b« suppose that Eeid means by immediate knowledge 
muMBtentiy Only that simpler form of representation from which 
duanneof the idea or tertium quid, intermediate between the 
Ruaii-m. external reality and the conscious mind, is thrown out, 
or that, in his extreme horror of the hypothesis of 
ideas, he has altogether overlooked the fundamental 
distinction of mediate and immediate cognition, by 
which the faculties of perception and imagination are 
discriminated ; and that thus his very anxiety to sepa- 
rate more widely his own doctrine of intuition from 
the representative hypothesis of the philosophers, has, 
in fact, caused him almost inextricably to confound 
the two opinions. 


P08)tl\0 That this latter alternative is greatly the more 
thluioid probable, I shall now proceed to show you ; and in 
Roai«ra““* doing this, I beg you to keep in mind the necessary 
contrasts by which an immediate or intuitive is op- 
posed to a mediate or representative cognition. The 
question to be solved is, — ^Does Eeid hold that in 


perception we immediately know the external reality, 
in its own qualities, as existing; or only mediately 
know them, through a representative modification of 


the mind itself 1 In the following proof, I select only 
a few out of a great number of passages which might 
be adduced from the writings of Eeid, in support 
of the same conclusions. I am, however, confident 
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that iihey are sufficient; and quotations longer or lect. 

more numerous would tend rather to obscure than 1- 

to illustrate." 

In the first placOj knowledge and existence are then 
only convertible when the reality is k nown in itself ; imniTof im- 
' for then only can we say, that it is known because it Knowledge 
exists, and exists since it is known. And this consti- fitAtemOUtB. 
tutes an immediate or intuitive cognition, rigorously 
so called. Nor di d Be i_d.cQfltejaplata.4uiyr>tber. “ It 
seems to be admitted,” he says, “ as a first principle, 
by the learned and the unlearned, that what is really 
perceived must exist, and that to perceive what does 
not exist is impossible. So far the unlearned man 
and the philosopher agree.” ^ 

In the second place, philosophers agree, that the 
idea or representative object, in their theory, is, in the 
strictest sense, immediately perceived. And so Reid 
understands them. “ I perceive not, says the Cartesian, 
the external object itself ; (so far he agrees with the 
Peripatetic, and differs from the unlearned man) ; but 
I perceive an image, or form, or idea, in my own mind, 
or in my brain. I am certain of the existence of the 
idea, because I immediately perceive it." 

1 In the third place, philosophers concur in acknow- 
1 1 lodging that mankind at large believe, that the ex- 
ternal reality itself constitutes the immediate and 
I only object of perception. So also Reid : — “ On the 
same principle, the unlearned man says, I perceive 
the external object, and I perceive it to exist.” — 

“ The vulgar undoubtedly believe that it is the ex- 
ternal object which we immediately perceive, and not 

a See this question disousscd in cussiong, p. 58 el seq — Ed. 
iicufa IPoris, Suppl DiSBert , Note S Workg, p. 274 . — Ed 
§ ^ ) J. 819 et eeq, Coinpare Z)m- y Ibid. — Ed. • 
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a representative image of it only. It is for this 
reason, that they look upon it as perfect lunacy to 
call in question the existence of external objects.” “ — 
“ The vulgar are firmly persuaded that the very iden- 
tical objects which they perceive continue to exist 
when they do not perceive them; and are no less 
firmly persuaded, that, when ten men look at the 
sun or the moon, they all see the same individual 
object ” P Speaking of Berkeley : — “ The vulgar opin- 
ion he reduces to this, that the very things which 
we perceive by our senses do really exist. This he 
grants.” Finally, speaking of Hume : — “ It is there- 
fore acknowledged by this philosopher, to be a natural 
instinct or prepossession, an universal and primary 
opinion of all men, a primary instinct of nature, that 
the objects which we immediately perceive by our 
senses, are not images in our minds, but external ob- 
jects, and that their existence is independent of us 
and our perception.” * 

I In the fourth place, aU philosophers agree that con- 
1 sciousness has an immediate knowleuge, and alFords 
I an absolute certainty of the reality, of its object. Eeid, 
as we have seen, limits the name of consciousness to 
self-consciousness, that is, to the immediate knowledge 
we possess of the modifications of self ; whereas, he 
makes perception the faculty by which we are imme- 
diately cognisant of the qualities of the not-self. 

In these circumstances, if Eeid either, 1°, Main- 
.tain that his immediate perception of external things 
is convertible with their reahty ; or, 2°, Assert, that, 
I in his doctrine of perception, the external reality stands 
'to the percipient mind face to face, in the same im- 


a Works, pk 274 .— Bd. 
S Ibtd., p. %34.-Bs 


y Works, p. 2S4 . — Ed. 
C iiut, p. 299 — Bd, 
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■mediacy of relation -which the idea holds in the repre- 
sentative theory of the philosophers ; or, 3°, Declare 
the identity of his o-wn opinion with the vulgar belief, 
as thus expounded by himself and the philosophers ; 
or, 4°, Declare, that his Perception affords us equal 
evidence of the existence of external phsenomena, as 
his Consciousness affords us of the existence of inter- 
nal ,' — in all and each of these suppositions, he would 
unambiguously declare himself a natural realist, and 
evince that his doctrine of perception is one not of a 
mediate or representative, but of an immediate or in- 
tuitive knowledge. And he does all four. 

The first and second. — “ We have before examined 
the reasons given by philosophers to prove that ideas, 
and not external objects, are the immediate objects 
of perception. We shall only liere observe, that if 
external objects be perceived immediately,” [and he 
had just before asserted for the hundredth time that 
they were so perceived,] “ wo have the same reason to 
believe their existence, as philosophers have to believe 
the existence of ideas, while they hold them to be the 
immediate objects of perception.” “ 

The third. — Speaking of the perception of the ex- 
ternal world . — “ We have here a remarkable conflict 
between two contradictory opinions, wherein aU man- 
kind are engaged. On the one side stand aU the 
vulgar, who are unpractised in philosophical researches, 
and guided by the uncorrupted primary instincts of 
nature. On the other side stand all the philosophers, 
ancient and modern ; every man, without exception, 
who reflecta. In this division, to my gi’cat humilia- 
tion, I find myself classed with the vulgar.”^ 

The fourth. — “ Philosophers sometimes say that we 

o World, p. 440. Cf. pp. 263, 272 — ^Ed. j8 Ti^kg, p. 302 . — BSd. 
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LECT, perceive ideas, sometimes that •we are conscious of 
^ them. I can have no doubt of the existence of any- 
thing ■which I either perceive, or of which I am con- 
scious ; but 1 cannot find that I either perceive ideas 
or am conscious of them.” “ 

Various other proofs of the same conclusion could 
be adduced ; these, for brevity, we omit. 

Goneral On these grounds, therefore, I am confident that 
ind'Sra. Rcid's doctrine of Perception must be pronounced a 
doctrine of Intuition, and not of Representation ; and 
though, as I have shown you, there are certainly some 
plausible arguments which might be alleged in support 
of the opposite conclusion, still these are greatly over- 
balanced by stronger positive proofs, and by the general 
analogy of his philosophy. And here I would impress 
upon you an important lesson. That Reid, a dis- 
tinguished philosopher, and even the founder of an 
illustrious school, could he so greatly misconceived, as 
that an eminent disciple of that school itself should 
actually reverse the fundamental principle of his doc- 
trine, — ^this may excite your wonder, hut it ought not 
to move you to disparage either the talent of the phi- 
losopher misconceived, or of the philosopher miscon- 
ceiving, It ought, however, to prove to you the par- 
amount importance, not only in speculation, but in 
practice, of precise thinking. You ought never to rest 
content, so long as there is aught vague or indefinite 
in your reasonings, — so long as you have not analysed 
every notion into its elements, and excluded the pos- 
sibility of all lurking ambiguity in your expressions. 
One great, perhaps the one greatest, advantage, re- 
sulting from the cultivation of Philosophy, is the habit 

a Woris, p 373 —Ed, 
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it induces of vigorous thought, that is, of allowing 
nothing to ^ass without a searching examination, 
either in your own speculations, or in those of others. 
We may never, perhaps, arrive at truth, hut we can 
always avoid self-contradiction. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 

THE PfiESBNTATIVE FACULTY. — I. PERCEPTION. — THE 
HISTINCTION OF PERCEPTION PROPER PROM SENSA- 
TION PROPER. 

LECT. In my last Lecture, haviug concluded the review of 
Reid’s Historical Account of Opinions on Perception, 
Recapituio- an^ of Bpown’s attack upon tliat account, I proceeded 
to the question, — Is Reid’s own doctrine of perception 
a scheme of Natural Realism, that is, did he accept 
in its integrity the datum of consciousness, — that u'e 
are immediately cognitive both of the phaenomena of 
matter and of the phmnomena of mind ; or did he, like 
Brown, and the greater number of more recent phi- 
losophers, as Brown assumes, hold only the finer form 
of the representative hypothesis, which supposes that, 
in perception, the external reality is not the immediate 
object of consciousness, but that the ego is only deter- 
mined in some unknown manner to represent the non- 
ego, which representation, though only a modification 
of mind or self, we are compelled, by an illusion of 
our nature, to mistake for a modification of matter, or 
not-self ? I stated to you how, on the determination 
of this question, depended nearly the whole of Reid’s 
philosophical reputation ; his philosophy professes to 
subvert the foundations of idealism and scepticism, 
and it is as living accomplished what he thus at- 
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tempted, that any principal or peculiar glory can be 
awarded to him. But if all he did was merely ‘to 
explode the cruder hypothesis of representation, and 
to adopt in its place the finer, — why, in the first place, 
so far from depriving idealism and scepticism of all 
basis, he only placed them on one firmer and more 
secure ; and, in the second, so far from originating a 
new opinion, he could only have added one to a class 
of philosophers, who, after the time of Amauld, were 
continually on the increase, and who, among the con- 
temporaries of Eeid himself, certainly constituted the 
majority. His philosophy would thus be at once only 
a silly blunder ; its pretence to originality only a pro- 
clamation of ignorance ; and so far from being an hon- 
our to the nation from which it arose, and by whom 
it was respected, it would, in fact, be a scandal and a 
reproach to the philosophy of any country in which it 
met with any milder treatment than derision. 

Previously, however, to the determination of this 
question, it was necessary to place before you, more 
distinctly than had hitherto been done, the distinction 
of Mediate or Representative from Immediate or In- 
tuitive knowledge, — a distinction which, though over- 
looked, or even abolished, in the modern systems of 
philosophy, is, both in itself and in its consequences, of 
the highest importance in psychology. Throwing out 
of view, as a now exploded hypothesis, the cruder doc- 
trine of representation, that, namely, which supposes 
the immediate, or representative object to be some- 
thing difierent from a mere modification of mind, — 
from the mere energy of cognitions, — I articulately dis- 
played to you these two kinds of knowledge in their 
contrasts and correlations. They are thus defined. 
Intuitive or immediate knowledge is (that in which; 
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LECT 'there is only one object, and in which that object is 

jknown in itself, or as existing. Kepresentative or 

mediate knowledge, on the contrary, is that in which 
there are two objects, an immediate and a mediate 
object ; — the immediate object or that known in itself 
being a mere subjective or mental mode relative to 
and representing a reality beyond the sphere of con- 
sciousness; the mediate object being that reality, thus 
supposed and represented. As an act of representative 
knowledge mvolves an intuitive cognition, I took a 
special example of such an act. I supposed that we 
called up to our minds the image of the High Church. 
Now here the immediate objeet, — the object of con- 
sciousness, is the mental image of that edifice. This 
we know, and know not as an absolute object, but as 
a mental object relative to a material object which it 
represents; which material object, in itself, is, at pre- 
sent, beyond the reach of our faculties of immediate 
knowledge, and is, therefore, only mediately known in 
its representation. You must observe that the mental 
image, — ^the immediate object, is not really different 
from the cognitive act of imagmation itself. In an 
act of mediate or representative knowledge, the cog- 
nition and the immediate object axe really an identical 
modification ; the cognition and the object, the ima- 
gination and the image, being nothing more than the 
mental representation, — the mental reference itself. 
The indivisible modification is distinguished by two 
names, because it involves a relation between two 
terms, (the two terms being the mind knowing and 
the thing represented), and may, consequently, be 
viewed in more proximate reference to the one or to 
the other of these. Looking to the mind knowing, it 
is called a cogjuition, an act of knowledge, an imagi- 
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nation, etc. ; — ^looking to the thing represented, it is lect . 

called a representation, an object, an image, an idea, ^ 

etc. 

All philosophers admit that the knowledge of oni 
present mental states is immediate; if we discount 
some verbal ambiguities, all would admit that our 
actual knowledge of all that is not now existent, or 
not now existent within the sphere of consciousness, 
must be mediate or representative. The only point 
on which any serious difference of opinion can obtain, 
is, — Whether the ego or mind can be more than medi- 
ately cognisant of the phaeuomena of the non-ego or 
matter. 

I then detailed to you the grounds on which itSummmnf 
ought to be held that Ecid's doctrine of Perception is forhoUmg 
one of Natural Eealiam, and not a form of Cosmo- N«tura 
thetic Idealism, as supposed by Brown. An immediate 
or intuitive knowledge is the knowledge of a thing as 
existing ; consequently, in this case, knowledge and 
existence infer each other. On the one hand, we know 
the object, because it exists, and, on the other, the 
object exists, since it is known. This is expressly 
maintained by Eeid, and universally admitted by phi- 
losophers. In the first place, on this principle, the 
philosophers hold that ideas, (whether on the one hypo- 
thesis of representation, or on the other,) necessarily 
exist, because imm ediatoly known. N ow, if Eeid, fully 
aware of this, assert that, on his doctrine, the external 
reality holds, in the act of perception, the same imme- 
diate relation to the mind, m which the idea or repre- 
sentative image stands in the doctrine of philosophers; 
and that, consequently, on the one opinion, we have 
the same assurance of the existence of the material 
world, as, on the other, of the reah^ of the ideal 
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■world ; — if, I say, lie does this, he unambiguously pro- 
- claims himself a natural realist. And that this he 
actually does, I showed you by various quotations 
from his -writings. 

In the second place, upon "the same principle, man- 
kind at large believe in the existence of the external 
universe, because they believe that the external uni- 
verse is by them immediately perceived. This fact, 
I showed you, is acknowledged both by the philoso- 
phers, who regard the common belief itself as an illu- 
sion, and by Eeid. In these circumstances, if Eeid 
declares that he coincides with the vulgar, in opposi- 
tion to the learned, belief, he must again be held 
unambiguously to pronounce his doctnne of percep- 
tion a scheme of natural realism. And that he em- 
phatically makes this declaration, I also proved to 
you by sundry passages. 

In the third place, Beid and aU philosophers are at 
one in maintaining, that self-consciousness, as imme- 
diately cognisant of our mental modifications, affords 
us an absolute assurance of their existence. If then 
Eeid hold that perception is as immediately cognisant 
of the external modification, as self-consciousness is of 
the internal, and that the one cognition thus affords 
us an equal certainty of the reality of its object as 
does the other, — on this supposition, it is manifest that 
Eeid, a third time, imambiguously declares his doc- 
trine of perception a doctrine of natural realism.* And 
that he does so, I proved by various quotations. 

I might have noticed, in the fourth place, that Eeid’s 
assertion, that our belief in the existence of external 
things is immediate, and not the result of inference or 
reasoning, is wholly incompatible with the doctrine of 
a rcpresentati\jp perception. I do not, however, lay 
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much stress on this argument, because we may possibly 
suspect that he makes the same mistake in regard to 
the term immediate, as applied to this belief, which he 
does in its application to our representative cognitions. 
But, independently of this, the three former arguments 
are amply sufficient to establish our conclusion. 

These are the grounds on which I would maintain 
that Brown has not only mistaken, but absolutely re- 
versed, tlie fundamental principle of Reid’s philosophy; 
although it must be confessed, that the error and per- 
plexity of Reid’s exposition, arising from his non -dis- 
tinction of the two possible forms of representation, 
and his confusion of representative and of intuitive 
knowledge, afford a not incompetent apology for those 
who might misapprehend his meaning. In this dis- 
cussion, it may be matter of surprise, that I have not 
called in the evidence of Mr Stewart. The truth is, — 
his writings afford no applicable testimony to the point 
at issue. His own statements of the doctrine of per- 
ception are brief and general, and he is content to refer 
the reader to Reid for the details. 

Of the doctrine of an intuitive perception of ex- 
ternal objects, — which, as a fact of consciousness, ought 
to be unconditionally admitted, — ^Reid has the merit, 
in these latter times, of being the first champion. I 
have already noticed that, among the scholastic phi- 
losophers, there were some who maintained the same 
doctrine, and with far greater clearness and compre- 
hension than Reid. “ These opinions are, however, even 
at this moment, I may say, wholly unknown ; and it 
would be ridiculous to suppose that their speculations 
had exerted any influence, direct or indirect, upon a 
thinker so imperfectly acquainted with what had been 
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LEGT. done by previous pbilosopliers, as Reid. Since the 
revival of letters, I have met with only two anterior 
to Reid, whose doctrine on the present question coin- 
cided with his. Oneofthesemay, indeed, be discounted; 
Si’tavo forhehasstatedhis opinions in so paradoxical a manner. 
Perception. ]jjg authority is hardly worthy of notice." The 
other,^ who flourished about a century before Reid, has. 


n The philoBopher here meant is 
probably John Sergeant, whoinoul- 
cated a doctrine of Realism against 
modem philosophers generally, and 
Locke ill particular, — in his Method 
lo Snencti (1696) and Solid Phdoaophy 
asserted against the Fancies of die 
Ideisls (1697). See of the latter 
work, Preface, especiaUy §§ 7, 18, 19, 
pp. 23, 43 . 44 , SS et seal, 142, 338 et 
seq. See below, voL u 123-134 
— ^Ed 

ft The latter of the two philoso- 
phers here referred to, is doubtless 
Peter Poiret. He is mentioned m 
the Author’s Commonplace-Book, as 
holding a more oorrcct opinion than 
Beid on the point raised in the text 
Poiret was born in 1646, and died m 
1719. He states his doctrine as fol- 
lows . “In nobis duplicis genens 
(saltemquantumadcognilionen],Yoce 
bao late sumpta) facultates inesse; 
reoles alteras, qum res ipsas ; alteras 
umbratUes, quao rcrum pictures, um- 
brasve sive ideas ezhibeant : et utras- 
que qmdem facultates illas iterum 
dupbees existere; nempe, vel reales 
spintales, pro rebus spmtahbus , vel 
reoles corporeos, pro rebus matenah- 
bus. Spintales reales aunt passivus 
intellectus sensusque spintales et m- 
timi, qui ab objectis ipsis realibus sc 
spnntahbus, eorumye effluviis vena 
afflciuntur. . . . Corporeal reales fa- 
cilitates sunt (hoc in negotio) Tisns 
sensi^que oeten corporei qui ab ob- 
jectiB ipsis coiporeis affecti, eorum 
exhibent nobis eogmtionemeensualem, 
Umbraiiles nutem facultates (qum 


sunt ipsa hommiB Ratio, sive intel- 
lectus actirus) comparent maxime, 
quando objectis sive rebus qius fa- 
cultates reales affeoerunt, eorumqnc 
affections et efSavus absenti^uB, 
mens activitate sua eommdem ima- 
gines sive ideas m se excitat et con- 
siderat Et hoc qmdem modo ideab- 
ter sive per ideam posaunt qiioquc 
cognoaci, Deus, Menies, Corpora." 
Cogitaiiones Rationales, hb 11 c. iv. 
p 176, (edit. 1715)—first published 
apparently in 1676 Agam he says 
“IntelleotuB tnplex. . . . Intellec- 
tus, sive facultas preoipiendi, cujus 
objectum ipsemet Deus cat ejusque 
diviniB operationcs ao emonatioues, 
dicitur a me mteUectus divinus, ao 
mere passivus sive receptivus , qui 
etiam inteUigmUa dim potest. Intel- 
lectus, sive facultas percipiendi, cujus 
objcctnm sunt res hujus mundi natu- 
rales earumque realia effluvia, dicitiir 
a me intellectus animalis sive sensua- 
Its, qm quoque mere passiims est. 
Intellectus veio cujus objecta sunt 
pictune et imagmes ac ideas rernm, 
quBs ipsemet format et vane regit, 
sive imagines lUoe ideeeve sint de re- 
bus spintshbuB sive de corporeis, 
dicitnr a me Ratio humana vel intel- 
lectus activusetjiictoraniu . . . in- 
tellectus tdealis , " R^ensio Methodi 
Jnvemendi Verum, sect, u, § 4; cf. 
sect, ill § 6, Opera Postkuma, pp 
113, 127 , (edit 1721), Cf. his De 
Vera Methodo Inventendi Venirn, 
pars 1 §§ 20, 21, pp 23, 24, (1st edit. 
1692), — prefixed to his ile Frudttione. 
See voL 1 . p. 293, note J3.— En 
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on the contrary, stated the doctrine of an intuitive, 
and refuted the counter hypothesis of a representa- 
tive perception, with a brevity, perspicuity, and pre- 
cision far superior to the Scottish philosopher. Both 
of these authors, I may say, are at present wholly 
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unknown. 

Having concluded the argument hy which I en- 
deavoured to satisfy you that Eeid's doctrine is Natu-J 
ral Realism, I should now proceed to show that Natural 
Realism is a more philosophical doctrine than Hypo- 
thetical Realism. Before, however, taking up this sub- 
ject, I think it better to dispose of certain subordinate 
matters, with which it is proper to have some prepara- 
tory acquaintance. 

Of these, the first is the distinction of Perception The d.«tmc- 

^ tion of per* 

Proper from Sensation Proper. ception 

I have had occasion to mention, that the word Per- Sc.nBetien 
ception is, in the language of philosophers previous to use of the 
Reid, used in a very extensive signification. By Des- 
cartes, Malebranche, Locke, Leibnitz, and others, it is 5^“^ 
employ-^d in a sense almost as unexclusive as_con-j 
Bciousness in its widest sigi^cation. By Reid, this’ 
word was limited to our faulty acquisitive of know- 
ledge, and to that branch of this faculty whereby, 
through the senses, we obtain a knowledge of the exj 
temal world. But his limitation did not stop here, 

In the act of external perception, he distinguished 
two elements, to which he gave the names of Percep- 
tion and Sensation. He ought, perhaps, to hav^ 
called these perception proper and sensation proper, 
when employed in his special meaning; for, in the 
language of other philosophers, sensation was a term 
which included his Perception, and perception a term 
comprehensive of what he called Sensation. 
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LECT. There is a great want of precision in Eeid’s account 

^ of Perception and Sensation. Of Perception he says : ^ 

Smt'o”' — “ If, therefore, we attend to that act of our mind ; 
Porccption. .^0 ggjj ^jjg perception of an external object of ' 

sense, we shall find in it these three things : — First, 
Some conception or notion of the object perceived; 
Secondly, A strong and irresistible conviction and 
belief of its present existence; and, Thirdly, That 
this conviction and belief are immediate, and not the 
effect of reasoning. 

“First, it is impossible to perceive an object with- 
out having some notion or conception of what we per- 
ceive. We may, indeed, conceive an object which wo 
do not peiccive ; but when we perceive the object, we 
must have some conception of it at the same time ; 
and we have commonly a more clear and steady 
notion of the object while we perceive it, than we 
have from memory or imagination when it is not per- 
ceived. Yet, even in perception, the notion which 
our senses give of the object may be more or less 
clear, more or less distmct, in all possible degrees,”® 
Wanting m bi'ow, heiB you Will obscrve that the “having a 
piouBion Qj, conception,” by which he explains the act of 

perception, might at first lead us to conclude that he 
held, as Brown supposes, the doctrine of a representa- 
tive perception ; for notion and conception are gen- 
erally used by philosophers for a representation or 
mediate knowledge of a thing. But, though Reid 
cannot escape censure for ambiguity and vagueness, 
it appears from the analogy of his writings, that by 
notion or conception he meant nothing more than 
knaudedge or coition. 

Siiuuioo Sensation he thus describes : — “Almost all our per- 

a htUMeUY^l Powers, Essay u. ch t. Wo} Is, p. 258. ' 
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ceptions have corresponding sensations, which con- 
stantly accompany them, and, on that account, are 
very apt to be confounded with them. Neither ought 
we to expect that the sensation, and its corresponding 
perception, should be distinguished in common lan- 
guage, because the purposes of common life do not 
require it. Language is made to serve the purposes 
of ordinary conversation ; and we have no reason to 
expect that it should make distinctions that are not 
of common use. Hence it happens that a quality 
perceived, and the sensation corresponding to that 
perception, often go under the same name. 


nECT. 

XXIV. 


“This makes the names of most of our sensations', 


ambiguous, and this ambiguity hath very much per- 1 
plexed the philosophers. It will be necessary to give 
some instances, to illustrate the distinction between 
our sensations and the objects of perception. 

“When 1 smell a rose, there is in this operation 
both sensation and perception. The agreeable odour 
I feel, considered by itself, without relation to any 
externol object, is merely a sensation. It affects the 
mind in a certain way ; and this affection of the mmd 
may be conceived, without a thought of the rose or 
any other object. This sensation can be nothing else 
than it is felt to be. Its very essence consists in be- 
ing felt ; and, when it is not felt, it is not. There is 
no difference between the sensation and the feeling of 
it — ^they are one and the same thing. It is for this 
reason that we before observed that, in sensation, 
there is no object distinct from that act of the mind 
by which it is felt ; and this holds true with regard 
to all sensations. 


“ Let us next attend to the perception which we 
have in smelling a rose. Perceptioi^ has always an i 
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^CT. external object ; and the object of my perception, in 

^ (this case, is that quality in the rose which I discern 

by the sense of smell Observing that the agreeable 
sensation is raised when the rose is near, and ceases 
when it is removed, I am led, by my nature, to con- 
clude some quality to be in the rose which is the 
cause of this sensation. This quality in the rose is the 
object perceived ; and that act of my mind, by which 
I have the conviction and belief of this quality, is 
what in this case I call perception.”* 

Reid oatiei- By perception, Eeid, therefore, means the objective , 
^iftlinrhan ’ knowledge we have of an external reality through the i 
tion feSS' senses ; by sensation, the subjective feeling of pleasure 
or pain with winch the organic operation oi sense is ac- ' 
companied. This distinction of the objective from the 
subjective element in the act is important. Reid is not, 
however, the author of this distinction. He himself 
I notices of Malebranche.that “he distinguished, more 
accurately than any philosopher had done before, the 
objects which we perceive from the sensations in our 
own minds, which, by the laws of nature, always 
accompany the perception of the object. As in many 
things, so particularly in this, he has great merit ; for 
this, I apprehend, is a key that opens the way to a 
right understanding, both of our external senses and 
I of other powers of the mind.” ^ I may notice that 
Male- Malebranche’s distinction is into Idee, corresponding 
to Reid’s perception, and Sentiment, corresponding to 
his Sensation; and this distinction is as Precisely 
marked in Malebranche'*' as in Reid. Subsequently to 
Malebranche, the distinction became even common; 

a Intellectual Powera, Essay u ch. y SfchercJie de la Viadti, liv. iu. 
XVI, Worts, p. 310. part ii. ch 6, and 7, with Eclaucisse- 

P Intellectual Powera, Essay ii dt ment on text. See ReuPa Worta, pp. 
vu Worta, p 265. , 834, 887 — Ed 
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and tliero is no reason for Mr Stewart® being struck 
when he found it in Grousaz and Hutcheson. It is 
to be found in Le Clerc/ in Sinsart,’’' in Huffier,® in 
Gcnovesi,' and in many other philosophers. It is 
curious that Malebranche’s distinction was appre- 
hended neither by I^cke nor by Leibnitz, in their 
counter-examinations of the theory of that philosopher. 

Both totally mistake its import. Malehranche, how- 
ever, was not the oiigmal author of the distinction. 

Ho himself professedly evolves it out of Descartes. flDeaoartes 
But long previously to Descartes, it had been clearly 
established. It formed a part of that admirable doc- 
trine of perception maintained by the party of the 
Schoolmen to whom I have already alluded.’ I find 
it, however, long prior to them. It is, in pai’ticular, 
stated with great precision by Plotinus,® and evcnriotmus 
some inferences drawn from it, which are supposed to 
be the discoveries of modem philosophy. 

Before proceeding to state to you the great law The nature 
which regulates the mutual relation of these phseno- nomeDB^-- 
mena, — a law which has been wholly overlooked bj' rndsmB™ 
our psychologists, — ^it is proper to say a few words, traiiii. “ 
illustrative of the nature of the phsenomena them- 
selves ; for what you will find in Reid, is by no means 
either complete or definite. 

The opposition of Perception and Sensation is true, 

a PMosophtcal Essays, Notes F § 109-111, Cf . Remarks on Oroasaz, 
and Gt. The iiossages from Hutche- art viu, p 427 (Eng. Tians ) — E d 
son and Crousoz are given in Sir "W, c [Elcinenta 3feiaphijsic<e, pars ii 
Hamilton’s edition of the Collected p 12 1 

Works, vol V p 420 — Ep f See Reid’s Works, p. 831 — 

0 Pneumatologia, § i oh v Opera Eli 
Philoiopkica, tom u. p 31, (edit v See above, Lect. xxm., vol. ii. 

1726).— Ed p. 71, and Reid’s Wmks, p. 887.— 

y \Recued des Pensies aur Vlmnwr- Ep 
, tatM de V Ame, p 119] 9 Enn.ui hb. vl o 2. Seeffetd’s 

8 First Truths, part i. oh xiv. Woiks, p. 887. — JId 
VOIi. II. 


G 
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LEOT. but it is not a statement adequate to the generality 

^ of the contrast Perception is only a special kind of 

knowledge, and sensation only a special kind of feel- 
n'nLtmi. Knowledge and Feeling, you will recollect, 

mnuTsta* three great classes, into which we 

primarily divided the phsenomena of mind. Conaiion 
totoji™' third. Now, as perception is only a special 

Kno^Xdge J^ode of knowlcdgo, and sensation only a special mode 
aodPeei- feeling, so the contrast of perception and sensation 
I is only the special manifestation of a contrast, which 
[ universally divides the generic phsenomena themsdves. 

, It ought, therefore, in the first place, to have been 
noticed, that the generic phsenomena of knowledge 
and feeling are always found coexistent, and yet 
always distinct ; and the opposition of perception and 
sensation should have been stated as an obtrusive, 
but stiU only a particular, example of the general law. 
Pticcption But not only is the distinction of perception and sen- 

P] opor and « i • i r* n • 

stDwtion Bation not generalised, — ^not reterred to its category, 
pSiy by our psychologists ; it is not concisely and precisely 
guiJied stated. A cognition is objective, that is, our con- 
sciousness is then relative to something different from 
the present state of the mind itself ; a feeling, on the 
contrary, is subjective, that is, our consciousness is 
exclusively limited to the pleasure or pain experienced 
' by the thinking subject. Cognition and feeling are 
always coexistent. The purest act of knowledge is 
^ always coloured by some feeling of pleasure or pain ; 

I for no energy is absolutely indifierent, and the gross- 
I est feeling exists only as it is known in consciousness. 
'This being the case of cognition and feeling in general, 
the same is true of perception and sensation in parti- 
cular. Perception proper is the consciousness, through 
' the senses, of ^-he qualities of an object known as dif- 
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iferent from self ; Sensation proper is the consciousness 

of the subjective aflfeetion of pleasure or pain, ivhich ^ 

accompanies that act of knowledge. Perception is 
thus the objective element in the complex state, — ^the 
clement of cognition ; sensation is the subjective ele- 
ment^ — ^the element of feeling. 


The most remarkable defect, however, in the pre- The grand 

^ ^ liiw by 

sent doctrine upon this point, is the ignorance of our which the 
psychologists in regard to the law by which the phse- if^Know- 
nomena of cognition and feeling, of perception andFc^ng”— 
sensation, are governed, in their reciprocal relation, and sLsa- 
This law is simple and imiversal ; and, once enounced, govmed m 
its proof is found in every mental manifestation. It rooai S 
is this ; — Knowledge and Feeling, Perception and 


Sensation, ^ough always coexistent, are always in the 


inverse ratio of each other.® That these two elements 


are always found in coexistence, as it is an old and a 
notorious truth, it is not requisite for me to prove. But 
that these elements are always found to coexist in an 
inverse proportion, — in support of this universal fact, 
it will be requisite to adduce proof and illustration. 

In doing this I shall, however, confine myself to the Estobhahad 
relation of Perception and Sensation. These afford 
the best examples of the generic relation of knowledge 
and feeling ; and we must not now turn aside from 
the special faculty with which we are engaged. 

The first proof I shall take from a comparison of i From « 
the several senses ; and it will he found that, precisely 
as a sense has more of the one element, it has less of 
the other. Laying Touch aside for the moment, as this 

a This law IS thus enunciated by niUseen sie m^sig afficiren " An- 
Kant — “Ja starker die Sinne, bei t/iropofofTie, §20, ( fPisrie, edit Hosen- 
eben demselben Glrade des auf sie krnnz and Schubert, rii part 2, p. 
geschebenen Einfliusea, Buk aj|!cir( Cl.) § 20 of this edition corresponds 
fliblen, destowenigerleAreuBie. TJm- to g 19, edit, 1600 . — Ed 
gekehit; wenn sie viel lehren sollen, ^ 
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LECT. 

ZXIT. 


Sight, 


Hooriiig. 


Taste and 
Smell. 


requires a special explanation, the other four Senses 
- divide themselves into two classes, according as per- 
, c eptio n, the objective element, or sensation, the sub- 
. jective element, predommates. The two in which the 
I former element prevails, are Sight and Hearing ; the 
’ two in which the latter, are Taste and Smell." 

Now, here, it will be at once admitted, that Sight, at 
the same instant, presents to us a greater number and 
a greater vaiiety of objects and qualities, than any 
other of the senses. In this sense, therefore, percep- 
tion, — ^tlie objective element, is at its maximum. But 
sensation, — the subjective element, is here at its mini- 
mum ; for, in the eye, we experience less organic plea- 
sure or pain from the impressions of its appropriate 
objects (colours), than we do in any other sense. 

Next to Sight, Hearing affords us, in the shortest 
interval, the greatest variety and multitude of cogni- 
tions ; and as sight divides space almost to infinity, 
through colour, so hearing does the same to time, 
through sound. Hearing is, however, much less ex- 
tensive in its sphere of knowledge or perception than 
sight ; but in the same proportion is its capacity of 
feeling or sensation more intensive. We have greater 
pleasure and greater pain from single sounds than from 
single colours ; and, in hke manner, concords and dis- 
cords, in the one sense, affect us more agreeably or dis- 
agreeably, than any modifications of light in the other.^ 

In Taste and Smell, the degree of sensation, that is, 
of pleasure or pain, is great in proportion as the percep- 

a Compare Eant, AvihropoUigie, § objective ib more easily rttnembered ; 
15 — Ed 'wbereas, what is more subjective 

i9 [In regard to the subjeotive and affords a much less distinct remem- 
objective nature of the sensaticns of brance. Thus, what we perceive by 
the several senses, or rather the per- the eye, is better remembered than 
coptious we have through tiiem, it what we hear ]— Oral Interpola- 
may be observed, tl|it what is more tion. 
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tion, that is, the information they afford, is small. In lect. 

*' XXIV 

aU these senses, therefore, — Sight, Hearing, Taste, Smell, 

. it will be admitted that the principle holds good. 

The sense of Touch, or Feeling strictly so called. Touch. 

I have reserved, as this requires a word of comment. 

Some philosophers include under this name all our 
sensitive perceptions, not obtained through some one 
of the four special organa of sense, that is, sight, hear- 
ing, taste, smell ; others, again, divide the sense into 
'several. To us at present this difference is of no in- 
terest : for it is sufficient for us to know, that in those 
parts of the body where sensation predominates, percep- 
tion is feeble; and in those where perception is lively, 
sensation is obtuse. In the finger-points, tactile per- 
ception is at its height ,~but there is hardly another 
part of the body in which sensation is not more acute. 

Touch, or Feeling strictly so called, if viewed as a 
single sense, belongs, therefore, to both classes, — ^the 
objective and subjective. But it is more correct, as we Touch pm. 
shall see, to regard it as a plurality of senses, in which nSityo^'"’ 
case Touch, properly so called, having a principal organ 
in the finger-points, wiU belong to the first class, — the 
class of objective senses, — ^the perceptions, — that class 
in which perception proper predominates. 

The analogy, then, which we have thus seen to hold 2 From the 
good in the several senses in relation to each other, preBsiona of 
prevails likewise among the several impressions of the beuae 
same sense. Impressions, in the same sense, diffei^' 
both in degree and in quality or kind. By tmpressiofij 
you will observe that I mean no explanation of th 
mode in which the external reality acts upon the sense 
(the metaphor you must disregard), but simply th^ 
fact of the agency itself. Taking, then, their differ^ Di&reuco 
ence in degree, and supposing that the degree of thel " 
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iiECT. impression determines the degree of the sensation, it 
cfmQot certainly he said, that the minitri nm of sensa- 
tion infers the maximum of perception : for perception 
always supposes a certain quantum of sensation ; but 
this is undeniable, liiat, above a certain limit, percep- 
tion declines in proportion as sensation rises. Thus, 
in the sense of sight, if the impression be strong we 
are dazzled, blinded, and consciousness is limited to 
the pain or pleasure of the sensation, in the intensity 
of which perception has been lost. 

DiSewnce Take now the difference, in kind, of impressions in 
Sigh*'” the same sense. Of the senses, take again that of 
Sight. Si ^ht, as wi ll hereafter be shown, is cogmsant 
JSSararef of colour, and, through colour, of figure. But though 
figure is known only through colour, a very imperfect 
cognisance of colour is necessary, as is shown in the 
case (and it is not a rare one) of those individuals who 
have not the faculty of discriminating colours. These 
persons, who probably perceive only a certain differ- 
ence of light and shade, have as clear and distinct a 
fttqgnisance of figure, as others who enjoy the sense of 
signtt in absolute perfection. This being understood, 
you Iwill observe, that, in the vision of colour, there is 
mora of sensation ; in that of figure, more of perception. 
Coloiw affords our faculties of knowledge a far smaller 
nurnaer of differences and relations than figure; but, at 
the Bttoe time, yields our capacity of feeling a far more 
sensmal enjoyment. But if the pleasure we derive fi:om 
coloiir be more gross and vivid, that from figure is 
morje refined and permanent. It is a law of our nature, 
thset the more intense a pleasure, the shorter is its 
diiration. The pleasures of sense are grosser and more 
intense than those of intellect ; but, while the former 
alternate speedily with disgust, with the latter we are 
never satiated. The same analogy holds among the 
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senses themselves. Those in which sensation predomi- lect. 
nates, in which pleasure is most intense, soon paU upon 
us ; whereas those in which perception predominates, 
and which hold more immediately of intelligence, 
afford us a less exclusive hut a more enduring gratifi- 
cation. How soon are we cloyed with the pleasures 
of the palate, compared with those of the eye; and, 
among the objects of the former, the meats that please 
the most are soonest objects of disgust. This is too 
notorious in regard to taste to stand in need of proof. 

But it is no less certain in the case of vision. In 
Painting, there is a pleasure derived from a vivid and 
harmonious colouring, and a pleasure from the draw- 
ing and grouping of the figures. The two pleasures 
are distinct, and even, to a certain extent, incom- 
patible. For if we attempt to combine them, the 
grosser and more obtrusive gratification, which we find 
in the colouring, distracts us from the more refined 
and intellectual enjoyment we derive from the rela- 
tion of figure ; while, at the same time, the disgust 
we soon experience from the one tends to render us 
insensible to the other. This is finely expressed by a JoauneB 

1 T , . X* 1 ' 1 • SocuiifluB 

modern Latm poet oi high genius ; — quoted 

“ Mensura rebus esl sna dnlcibus ; 

Ut quodque mentes suavius afficit, 

Fustidium bic tnste secum 
Lunite pioximiore ducit ” « 

“ Est modus et dulci . nimis immoderata Toluptas 
Tffidia finituno lunite semper babet. 

Cenie novas tabulae ; ndent florente colore, 

Picta velut pnmo vere coriiscut bumus. 

Ceme dm tamen bos, bebetataque lumma flectes, 

Et tibi conspectus nausea mollis ent ; 

Subque tuos oculos ohquid revocare libcbit, 

Pnsca quod iiiculta secla tulere manu.” S >- 

a Joannes Secundus, Santa, ix. S Joannea Secundus, Epigram- 
[Opera, p. 86, (edit. 1631 ).— Ed ] mata, bu [Opera, p. 115. — En ] 
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xEoi’. His learned commentator, Bosscha, has not, how- 

XXIV. ^ 

ever, noticed that these are only paraphrases of a re- 
markable passage of Cicero.® Cicero and Secundus 
have not, however, expressed the principle more ex- 
plicitly than Shakespeare ; — 

Shake- “ These violent delights have violent ends, 

And m then' triumph die The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in its own deheiousness. 

And in the taste confounds the appetite. 

Therefore, love moderately ; long love doth so. 

Too swift arrives as tardy os too slow." S 


RosuU m The result of what I have now stated, therefore, is, 
gomjs dis- in the first place, that, as philosophers have observed, 
cuuion. jg distinction between Knowledge and Feeling, 

— ^Perception and Sensation, as between the objective 
and the subjective element ; and, in the second, that 
this distinction is, moreover, governed by the law, — 
that the two elements, though each necessarily sup- 
poses the other, are stiU always in a certain inverse 
proportion to each other.’’' 

Thodisuno- BefoTc Icaviug this subject, I may notice that the 
ception distinction of perception proper and sensation proper, 
sation, of though rccoguised as phsenomenal by philosophers who 
oD^m the hold the doctrine of a representative perception, rises 
Intuitive I into reality and importance only in the doctrine of an 
Perception. perception. In the former doctrine, percep- 

tion is supposed to be only apparently objective; 
being, in reality, no less subjective than sensation 
proper, — the subjective element itself. Both are 


a Di Oratore, ui. 2fi "Difficile mur," £o. — E d. 
eniiD diotu eat, quwnam causa sit, a Borneo and JuBet, Act iL scene 
OUT eo, qusa maxime sensus nostros 6. 

impellimt volnptate, et siiccie pnma y For historical notices ofapprox- 
aoemme conunovent^ nb ns celernme imations to this Law, see BdePs 
fostidioquodametsatietateabaliene- Workt, NuteD*, p 887.— Ed. 
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nothing more than mere modes of the ego. The philo- iect . 

sophers who hold the hypothesis of a representative ^ 

perception, make the difference of the two to consist 
only in this ; — ^that in perception proper, there is refer- 
ence to an unknown object, different from me ; in 
sensation, there is no reference to aught beyond my- 
self. Brown, on the supposition that Eeid held that 
doctrine in common with himself and philosophers 
at large, states sensation, as understood by Eeid, to 
be “ the simple feehng that immediately follows the 
action of an external body on any of our organs of 
sense, considered merely as a feehng of the mind ; 
the corresponding perception being the reference of 
this feeling to the external body as its cause."® The 
distinction he allows to be a convenient one, if the 
nature of the complex process which it expresses bo 
rightly understood. ‘'The only question,” he says, 

“ that seems, philosophically, of importance, with re- 
spect to it, is whether the perception in this sense, — 
the reference of the sensation to its external corporeal 
cause, — ^implies, as Dr Eeid contends, a pecuhar men- 
tal power, coextensive with sensation, to be distin- 
guished by a peculiar name in the catalogue of our 
faculties ; or be not merely one of the results of a 
more general power, which is afterwards to be con- 
sidered by us, — the power of association, — ^by which 
one feeling suggests, or induces, other feelings that 
have formerly coexisted with it.”^ 


If Brown be correct in his interpretation of Eeid's Timtiioid 
I general doctrine of perception, his criticism is not on this 
, only true but trite. In the hands of a cosmothetic tH’"’ 
^idealist, the distinction is only superficial, and mani-the™™ 
[festly of no import ; and the very fact, that Eeid laid LneV'" 

' Perception. 

B Lecture xxvi , p 162 (edit, 1830) — ^Ed. ^ 0 Ibid —Es 
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No refer* 
ence from 


•so great a stress on it, would tend to prove, inde- 
pendently of what we have already alleged, that 
Brown’s inteipretation of his doctrine is erroneous. 
You will remark, likewise, that Brown, (and Brown 
only speaks the language of all the philosophers who 
j do not allow the mind a consciousness of aught be- 
) yond its own states), misstates the phmnomenon, when 
i he asserts that, in perception, there is a reference from 
the”nteraai|the internal to the external, from the known to the 
tornai in uuknown. That this is not the fact, an observation 
u srown”’ of the phenomenon will at once convince you. In 
an act of perception, I am conscious of something as 
self, and of somethmg as not-self : — ^this is the simple 
fact The philosophers, on the contrary, who will 
not accept this fact, misstate it. They say that we 
are there conscious of nothing but a certain modifica- 
tion of mind ; but this modification involves a refer- 
ence to, — ^in other words, a representation of, — some- 
thing external, as its object. Now this is untrue. 
We are conscious of no reference, — of no representa- 
tion ; we believe that the object of which we are con- 
scious is the object which exists. Nor could there 
possibly be such reference or representation ; for refer- 
ence or representation supposes a knowledge already 
possessed of the object referred to or represented ; but 
perception is the faculty by which our first know- 
ledge is acquii'ed, and, therefore, cannot suppose a 
previous knowledge as its condition. But this I notice 
only by the way ; this matter will be regularly con- 
sidered in the sequel. 

I may here notice the false analysis, which has 
endeavoured to take perception out of the list of our 
faculties, as being only a compound and derivative 
power. Perception, say Brown and others, supposes 
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memoiy and comparison and judgment ; therefore, it lect. 
is not a primary faculty of mind. Nothing can be 
more erroneous than this reasoning. In the first ^ken ^“01 
place, I have formerly shown you that consciousness 
supposes memory, and discrimination, and judgment 
and, as perception does not pretend to be simpler than »“»’)- 
consciousness, but in fact only a modification of con- 
sciousness, that, therefore, the objection does not apply. 

But, in the second place, the objection is founded 
on a misapprehension of what a faculty properly is. 

It may be very true that an act of perception cannot 
he realised simply and alone. I have often told you 
that the mental phsenomena are never simple, and 
that as tissues are woven out of many threads, so a 
mental phaenomenon is made up of many acts and 
affections, which we can only consider separately by 
abstraction, but can never even conceive as separately 
existing. In mathematics, we consider a triangle or 
a square, the sides and the angles apart from each 
other, though we are unable to conceive them existing 
mdependently of each other. But because the angles 
and sides exist only through each other, would it be 
correct to deny their reality as distinct mathematical 
elements 1 As in geometry, so is it in psychology. 

,Wc admit that no faculty can exist itself alone; and 
that it is only by viewing the actual manifestations of 
mind in their different relations, that we are able by 
abstraction to analyse them into elements, which we 
refer to different faculties. Thus, for example, every 
judgment, every comparison, supposes two terms to be 
compared, and, therefore, supposes an act of repre- 
entative, or an act of acquisitive, cognition. But go 
back to one or other of these acts, and you will find 


a 


See above, voL i, p. 202-205 — ^Ed 
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LECT. that each of them supposes a judgment and a memory. 

^ If I represent in imagination the terms of comparison, 

there is involved a judgment ; for the fact of their 
representation supposes the affirmation or judgment 
that they are called up, that they now ideally exist ; 
and this judgment is only possible, as the result of a 
comparison of the present consciousness of their exist- 
ence with a past consciousness of their non-existence, 
which comparison, again, is only possible through an 
act of memory. 

Tiie Pn- Connected with the preceding distinction of Per- 
S^ndary ccption uud Sensation, is the distinction of the Pri- 
mattcr!''’'”^ mary and Secondary Qualities of matter. This dis- 
tinction cannot be omitted ; but I shall not attempt 
to follow out the various difficult and doubtful pro- 
blems which it presents." 

Hiatoncai It would only coufuse you were I to attempt to 

notirokof T. 

tiiia diBtmc- determine, how lar this distinction was known to the 
Atomic Physiologists, prior to Aristotle, and how far 
Aristotle himself was aware of the principle on which 
it proceeds. It is enough to notice, as the most re- 
DemocrituB. markable opinion of antiquity, tliat of Democritus, 
who, except the common qualities of body which are 
known by Touch, denied that the senses afforded us 
any information concerning the real properties of 
DoBiartea matter. Among modem philosophers, Descartes was 
t^ ffist who recalled attention to the distinction. 
According to him, the primaiy qualities differ from the 
secondary in this, — ^that our knowledge of the former 
is more clear and distinct than of the latter. “ Longe 
alio modo cognoscimus quid sit in corpore magnitudo 
vel figura quam quid sit, in eodem corpore, color, vel 


a For a faUcr and more accurate 
accouut of the history of this dis- 


tinction, see JietePs Worlt, Note D. 
— ^Ed. 
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odor, vel sapor. — Longe evidentius cognoscimus quid lect. 

sit in corpore esse figuratum quam quid sit esse colo ^ 

ratum.” “ 

•‘The qualities of external objects,” says Locke,/* toao. 

“ are of two sorts ; first, Original or Primary; such are 
soL'dity, extension, motion or rest, number and figm-e. 

These are inseparable from body, and such as it con- 
stantly keeps in all its change3_and alterations. Thus 
takelT^ain of wheat, divide it into two parts ; each 
part has still solidity, extension, figure, mobility; 
divide it again, and it still retains tlie same qualities ; 
and will do still, though you divide it on till the parts 
become insensible. 

“ Secondly, Secondary qualities, such as colours, 
smells, tastes, sounds, &c., which, whatever reality we 
by mistake may attribute to them, are in truth nothing 
in the objects themselves, but powers to produce vari- 
ous sensations in us; and'depend on the qualities 
before mentioned. 

“ The ideas of primary qualities of bodies are re- 
semblances of them ; and theii- patterns really exist in 
bodies themselves . but the ideas produced in us by 
secondary qualities have no resemblance of them at 
all; and what is sweet, blue, or warm in the idea, is but 
the certain bulk, figure, and motion of the insensible 
parts in the bodies themselves, which we call so." 

Eeid adopted the distinction of Descaites : he holds' Roid. 
that our knowledge of the primary qualities is clear 
and distinct, whereas our knowledge of the secondary 
qualities is obscure.’'^ “ Every man,” he says, “ capable 
of reflection, may easily satisfy himself, that he has a 

a Pnnapia, g G9 — Ed. not an exact quotation — Ed. 

0 Essay, book ii cb. viu § 9-lS. y Intellsctual Powers, Essay ii ch. 

The text is an abndgment of Locks, xvii. Works, p 311 — Ed 
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perfectly clear and distinct notion of extension, divi- 
sibility, figure, and motion. The solidity of a body 
means no more, but that it excludes other bodies from 
occupying the same place at the same time. Hard- 
ness, softness, and fluidity, are different degrees of co- 
hesion in the parts of a body. It is fluid when it has 
no sensible cohesion ; soft when the cohesion is weak ; 
and hard when it is strong. Of the cause of this co- 
hesion we are ignorant, but the thing itself we under- 
stand perfectly, being immediately informed of it by 
the sense of touch. It is evident, therefore, that of the 
primary qualities we have a clear and distinct notion; 
we know what they are, though we may be ignorant 
of tlie causes.” But he did more, he endeavoured 
to show that this difference arises from the circum- 
stance, — that the perception, in the case of the pri- 
mary qualities, is direct ; in the case of the secondary, 
only relative. This he explains ; “ I observe further 
that the notion we have of primary qualities is direct, 
and not relative only. A relative notion of a thing 
is, strictly speaking, no notion of the thing at aU, but 
only of some relation which it bears to something else. 

“ Thus gravity sometimes signifies the tendency of 
bodies towards the earth ; sometimes it signifies the 
cause of that tendency. When it means the first, I 
have a direct and distinct notion of gravity ; I see it, 
and feel it, and know perfectly what it is ; but this 
tendency must have a cause. We give the same name 
to the cause; and that cause has been an object of 
thought and of speculation. Now what notion have 
we of this cause when we think and reason about it ? 
It is evident we think of it as an unknown cause of 
a known effect. This is a relative notion ; and it must 
be obscure, b^ause it gives us no conception of what 
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the thin g is, but of what relation it bears to some- 
thing else. Every relation which a thing unknown 
bears to something that is known, may give a rela- 
tive notion of it; and there are many objects of 
thought and of discourse, of which our faculties can 
give no better than a relative notion. 

“ Having premised these things to explain what is 
meant by a relative notion, it is evident that our 
notion of Primary Qualities is not of this kind ; we 
know what they are, and not barely what relation 
they bear to something else. 

“ It is otherwise with Secondary Qualities. If you 
ask me, what is that quality or modification in a rose 
which I call its amell, I am at a loss what to answer 
directly. Upon reflection, I find, that I have a dis- 
tinct notion of the sensation which it produces in my 
mind. But there can be nothing like to this sensa- 
tion in the rose, because it is insentient. The quality 
in the rose is something which occasions the sensation 
in me ; but what that something is, I know not. My 
senses give me no information upon this point. The 
only notion, therefore, my senses give is this — that 
smell in the rose is an unknown quality or modifica- 
tion which is the cause or occasion of a sensation 
which I know well. The relation which this imknown 
quality bears to the sensation with which nature hath 
connected it, is all I learn from the sense of smelling; 
but this is evidently a relative notion. The same 
reasoning will apply to every secondary quality. 

“ Thus I think it appears, that there is a real foun- 
dation for the distinction of primary from secondary 
qualities ; and that they are distinguished by this, 
that of the primary we have by our senses a direct 
and distinct notion ; but of the secondary only a 


LEOT. 

xxir. 
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LECT. relative notion, which must, because it is only rela- 

tive, be obscure ; they are conceived only as the un- 

j known causes or occasions of ceitain sensations, with 
' which we are well acquainted.” 

Thoiutoi You will observe that the lists of the primary 
quSiS qualities given by Locke and Reid do not coincide. 
According to Locke, these are Solidity, Extension, 

Beid,do not Motion, Hardness, Softness, Roughness, Smoothness, 
oomcide. Fluidity. 

Stowort. Mr Stewart proposes another lino of demarcation. 
“ I distinguish,” he says, “ Extension and Figure by 
the title of the Mathematical Affections of matter; re- 
stricting the phrase Primary Qualities, to Hardness 
and Softness, Roughness and Smoothness, and other 
properties of the same description. The line which I 
would draw between Primai'y and Secondary Quctr 
lilies IB this, that the former necessarily involve the 
notion of ^a^ejmba,.^d. cgnsequen^^ externality 
or outness ; whereas the latter are only conceived as 
the unknown causes of known sensations ; and when 
first a/pprehended hy the mind, do not imply the exist- 
ence of anything locally distinct from the subjects of 
its own consciousness.” “ 

The Pri- All these Primary Qualities, including Mr Stewart’s 
ties roduci' Mathematical Affections of matter, may easily be re- 
— Extor*’ ^duced to two, — Extension and Solidil^. Thus: — 
SohdlTy. .Figure is a mere limiHtion of extension; Hardness, 

‘ Softness, Fluidity, are only Solidity variously modified, 
— only its different degrees ; while Roughness and 
Smoothness denote only the sensations connected with 
1 certain perceptions of Solidity. On the other hand, 

' in regard to Divisibility, (which is proper to Reid), and 
to Motion, — ^these can hardly be mere data of sense. 

a E$mya, Works, vol. v. pp 116, 117. 
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Divisibility supposes division, and a body divided lbct . 

supposes memory, for if we did not remember that it, ^ 

had been one, we should not know that it is now two ; 
we could not compare its present with its former 
state; and it is by this comparison alone that we 
learn the fact of division. As t o Motion, this sup- ■ 
poses the exercise of memory, and the notion of time, 
and, therefore, we do not owe it exclusively to sense. 

Finally as to Number, which is peculiar to Locke, , 
it is evident that &is, far from being a quahty of j 
matter, is only an, abstract notion, — ^the fabrication i 
of the intellect, and not a datum of sense. “ 

Thus, then, we have reduced all primary qualitiesjThureduc. 
to Extension and Solidity, and we are, moreover, itUoivMs 
would seem, beginning to see light, inasmuch as the 
primary qualities are those in which perception is 
dominant, the secondary those in which .ionsation pre- 
vails. But here we are again thrown back : for exten- 
sion is only another name for space, and our notion 
of space is not one which we derive exclusively from 
sense, — ^not one which is generalised only from ex- 
perience ; for it is one of our necessary notions, — in 
fact, a fundamental condition of thought itself. The 
analysis of Kant, independently of all that has been 
done by other philosophers, has placed this truth 
beyond the possibility of doubt, to all those who un- 
derstand the meaning and conditions of the problem. 

For us, however, this is not the time to discuss the 
subject. But, taking it for granted that the notion wimt, ud 
of space is native or a priori, and not adventitious 

<t Id this redaction of the primiuy notes appended to that quotation, it 
qunlitiea to Extension and SoUdity, vill be seen that Sir W. Hamilton’s 
the author follows Boyer -Collard, final opinion difiers in some respects 
whose remarks will be found quoted from ^at expressed in the jiresent 
in Jfeid's Worhg, p 844. From the text. — En. 

VOL. II, 
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lECT. , or a 'posteriori, are we not at once thrown back into 

XXIV * * 

idealism ? For if extension itself be only a necessary 
kEII^S'n a mental mode, bow can we make it a quality of external 
to^ioD ol^jects, known to us by sense ; or how can we contrast 
tjosieriori outcr world, as the extended, with the inner, as the 
unextended world ? To this difficulty, I see only one 
possible answer. It is this : — It cannot be denied that 
space, as a necessary notion, is native to the mind ; 

' but does it follow, that, because there is an a priori 
space, as a form of thought, we may not also have an 
empirical knowledge of extension, as an element of 
existence ? The former, indeed, may be only the con- 
dition through which the latter is possible. It is true 
that, if we did not possess the general and necessary 
notion of space anterior to, or as the condition of, ex- 
perience, from experience we should never obtain more 
than a generalised and contingent notion of space. 
But there seems to me no reason to deny, that because 
we have the one, we may not also have the other. If 
this be admitted, the whole difficulty is solved ; and 
we may designate by the name of extension our em- 
pirical knowledge of space, and reserve the term space 
for space considered as a form or fundamental law of 
thought.* This matter will, however, come appropriately 
to be considered, in treating of the Eegulative Faculty, 
tfenmii^ The foUowiiig is the result of what I think an 
thoPii- accurate analysis would afford, though there are no 

tiesyPor- doubt many difficulties to be explained. — That our 
duniiniitEB, knowledge of all the qualities of matter is merely 
socomiuy, relative. But though the qualities of matter are all 

Senfeatiun, 

o Here, on blank leaf of MS,, are enoe, as revealing to us tbe paiticu- 
jotted the words, '*So Causahty.'* lar esnse of any effect ] — OrallnteT' 
[Causality depends, first, on the a ^olalxon^ but not at this passage, — 
priori necessity in the mind to think Ed. 
some cause ; and, second, on expen- 
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known only in relation to our faculties, and the total 
or absolute cognition in perception is only matter in 
a certain relation to mind, and mind in a certain 
relation to matter ; still, in different perceptions, one 
term of the relation may predominate, or the other. 
Where the objective element predominates, — ^where 
matter is known as principal in its relation to mind, 
and mind only known as subordinate in its correla- 
tion to matter, — we have Perception Proper, rising 
superior to sensation j this is seen in the Primary 
Qualities. Where, on the contrary, the subjective 
clement predominates, — where mind is known as 
principal in its relation to matter, and matter is only 
known as subordinate in its relation to mind, — we 
have Sensation Proper rising superior to perception ; 
and this is seen in the Secondary Qualities. The 
adequate illustration of this would, however, require 
both a longer, and a more abstruse, discussion than 
we can afford.® 


LECT 

xxiv. 


a Cf Beul’a Works, Notea D and D*. — Ed 
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LECTUEE XXV. 

THE PRBSENTATIVE FACULTY. 1. PERCEPTION. — OBJEC- 

TIONS TO THE DOCTRINE OF NATURAL REALISM. 

LBCT From out previous discussions, you are now, in some 

^ measure, prepared for a consideration of the grounds 

doc” which philosopher have so generally asserted the 
Notn^ scientific necessity of repressing the testimony of con- 
Bcaium sciousness to the fact of our immediate perception of 
external objects, and of allowing us only a mediate 
knowledge of the material world : a procedure by 
which they either admit or cannot rationally deny, 
that Consciousness is a mendacious witness ; that 
Philosophy and the Common Sense of mankind are 
placed in contradiction ; nay, that the ' only legiti- 
mate philosophy is an absolute and universal scepti- 
Thotosti- cism. That consciousness, in perception, affords us. 
Copious- as I have stated, an assurance of an intuitive cogni- 
ceptiOD, no- tion of the non-ego, is not only notorious to every one 
acknow- who win interrogate consciousness as to the fact, but 
phi^ToM-*’^ is, as I have already shoivn you, acknowledged not 
only by cosmothetic idealists, but even by absolute 
Hume idealists and sceptics. “ It seems evident,” says Hume, 
quoted. ^ concession must be allowed to express 

the common acknowledgment of philosophers, “that 
when men follow this blind and powerful' instinct of 
nature, they always suppose the very images, presented 
by the sense^, to be the external objects, and never 
entertain any suspicion, that the one are nothing but 
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representations of the other. This very table, which 

we see white, and which we feel hard, is believed to ^ 

exist, independent of our perception, and to be some- 
thing external to our mind, which perceives it. Our 
presence bestows not being on it : our absence does 
not annihilate it. It preserves its existence, uniform 
and entire, independent of the situation of intelligent 
beings, who perceive or contemplate it. But this uni- 
versal and primary opinion of all men is soon destroyed 
by the slightest phUosophy, which teaches us that no- 
thing can ever be present to the mind but an image 
or perception, and that the senses are only the inlets, 
through which these images are received, without 
being ever able to produce any immediate intercourse 
between the mind and the object.” “ 

In considering this subject, it is manifest that, before The discua- 
rejectmg the testimony of consciousness to our imme- mto two 
diate knowledge of the non-ego, the philosophers were 
boimd, i n the first place, to evince the absolute neces- 
sity of their rejection ; andjjn_^e second place, in 
substituting an hypothesis in the room of the rejected 
fact, they were bound to substitute a legitimate hy- 
pothesis, — that is, one which does not violate the laws 
under which an hypothesis can be rationally proposed. 

I shall, therefore, divide the discussion into two sec- 
tions. In the former, I shall state the reasons, as far 
as I have been able to discover them, on which philo- 
sophers have attempted to manifest the impossibility 
of acquiescing in the testimony of consciousness, and 
the general belief of mankind ; and, at the same time, 
endeavour to refute these reasons, by showing that 
they do not establish the necessity required. In the 

« Shquiry eoneenung ffuman Un- phy, Essays, p 3G7, edit. 1758. Phv- 
derstandmg, g xu. , Essays, &c, [0/ losophKol Worfo. vol. it. p 177. — 
tks Academical or Sceptical FMloso- Ed.] • 
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LEC3T. latter, I sliall attempt to prove that the hypothesis 
, proposed by the phdosophers, in place of the fact of 
consciousness, does not fulfil the conditions of a legiti- 
mate hypothesis, — ^in fact, violates them almost all. 

I Beaiioiii In the first place, then, in regard to the reasons as- 
thoSi-"*® signed by philosophers for their refusal of the fact of 
Oon'scioiu- our immediate perception of external things, — of these 
Pception, I have been able to coUeet in all Jive. Aa they can- 
muSiT'* not be very briefly stated, I shall not first enumerate 
them together, and then consider each in detail ; but 
shall consider them one after the other, without any 
general and preliminary statement. 

The firat f The first, and highest, ground on which it may be 
rejectlou^ ^held, that the object immediately known in perception 
I IS a modification of the mind itself, is the following ; 
I Perception is a cognition or act of knowledge ; a cog- 
j nition is an immanent act of mind ; but to suppose 
: the cognition of anything external to the mind would 
^ be to suppose an act of the mind going out of itself, 
in other words, a transount act ; but action supposes 
existence, and nothing can act where it is not ; there- 
fore, to act out of self is to exist out of self, which is 
absurd.® 


Befiited. This argument, though I have never met with -it 
nbiiitjrto explicitly announced, is stUl implicitly supposed in 
}|OW the fact the arguments of those philosophers who hold, that 
ncBsiapoB- the mind cannot be conscious of aught beyond its 
gniundfor owu modifications. It will not stand examination. 
lU pom- It is veiy true that we can neither prove, nor even 
*’‘*'*^ ' conceive, how the ego can be conscious or immediately 

cognitive of the non-ego ; but this, our ignorance, is 
no suflBicient reason on which to deny the possibility of 

a See Biunde, Versuch eintr rysU- the principle of this argument — 
nutbschenBehandlungdfrempiriBdim Ed.] Of. Schulze, AnOiropfdogte, § 
Peydiologie, Tol ». § 31, p. 139 53, p. 107, (edit. 1820 ) [Cicero, Acad. 

[Blonde refers to lichte as holding Queest., iv. 24 — Ed ] 
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tie fact. As a fact, and a primary fact, of conscious- lect. 

ness, we must be ignorant of the why and how of its L 

reality, for we have no higher notion through which 
to comprehend it, and, if it involve no contradiction, 
we are, philosophically, bound to accept it. But if we 2 tiio ren- 

• ^ 1 ^ -I'll adilured 

examme the argument a little closer, we shall nnd involves a 

. ” 1 p T ■ ' 1 gencrnl 

that it proves too much ; for, on the same pnnciple,iabBiir<iity. 
■vre should establish the impossibility of any overt act 
of volition, — nay, even the impossibility of aU agency 
and mutual causation. For if, on the ground that 
nothing can act out of itself, because nothing exists 
out of itself, we deny to mind the immediate know- 
ledge of things external ; on the same principle, we 
must deny to mind the power of determining any 
muscular movement of the body. And if the action 
of every existence were limited to the sphere of thatj 
existence itself, then, no one thing coula act upon any! 
other thing, and all action and reaction, in the uni- 
verse, would be impossible. This is a general absurdity, 
which follows from the principle in question. But 3 ihvoKob 
there is a peculiar and proximate absurdity into which 
this theory runs, in the attempt it makes to escape the 
inexplicable. It is this . — ^The cosmothetic idealists, 
who found their doctrine on the impossibility of mind 
acting out of itself, in relation to matter, are obliged 
to admit the still less conceivable possibility of matter 
acting out of itself, in relation to mind. They deny 
that mind is immediately conscious of matter ; and, to 
save the phsenomenon of perception, they assert that 
the non-ego, as given in that act, is only an illusive 
representation of the non-ego, in, and by, the ego. 

Well, admitting this, and allowing them to belie the 
testimony of consciousness to the reality of the non- 
ego as perceived, what do they gain by this 1 They 
surrender the simple datum of consciousness, — ^that the 
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ground of 
rejooiion. 


external object is immediately known ; and, in lieu of 
that real object, they substitute a representative ob- 
ject. JBut stiU they hold (at least those who do not 
,fly to some hyperphysical hypothesis), that the mind 
I'is determined to this representation by the material 
' reality, to which material reality they must, therefore, 
accord the very transeunt efficiency which they deny 
to the immaterial principle. This first and highest 
ground, therefore, on which it is attempted to estab- 
lish the necessity of a representative perception, is not 
only msuffieient, but self-contradictory. 

The second ground on which it has been attempted 
to establish the necessity of this hypothesis, is one 
which has been more generally and more openly 
founded on than the preceding. Mind and matter, 
it is said, are substances, not only of different, but of 
the most opposite, natures ; separated, as some philo- 
sophers express it, by the whole diameter of being : 
but what immediately knows must be of a nature 
correspondent, analogous, to that which is known ; 
mind cannot, therefore, be conscious or immediately 
cognisant of what is so disproportioned to its essence 
as matter. 


MbSu* principle is one whose influence is seen 

i^ucno^ pervading the whole history of philosophy, and the 
Htoryof tracing oi this mfluence would form the subiect of 

lUlOHOpUT. ** 

a curious treatise. To it we principally owe the doc- 
trine of a rep resentative porception, in one or other 
, of its forms ; and in a higher or lower potence, ac- 
cording as the representative object was held to be, 
in relation to mind, of a nature either the same or 
similar. Derivative from the principle in its lower 
potence or degree, (that is, the immediate object being 
supposed to be only something similar to the mind,) 

H Cf, WorkHf p, 300, note, aud IHseusaons, p, 61, Wti 
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we Have, among otHer less celebrated and less definite lect ., 
theories, the intentiancd ^ecies of the schoolmen, (at 
least as generally held,) and the ideas of Malebranche^' 
and Berkeley. In its higher potence, (that is, where 
the representative object is supposed to be of a nature 
not merely similar to, but identical with, mind, though 
it may be numerically different from individual minds,) 
it affords us, among other modifications, the gnostic 
re ason s {Xoyoi yvoxjTiKoC) of the Platonists, the pre- 
exi sting s pec if of Avicenna and other Arabian Aris- 
totehans, the iC?eas„of Descartes, Arnauld, Leibnitz, 

BufB.er, and Condillac, the jahcmomena of Kant, and 
the e xter nal states of Dr Brown. It is doubtful to 
which head we should refer Locke, and Newton, and 
Clarke, — ^nay, whether we should not refer them to 
the class of those who, like Democritus, Epicurus, and 
Digby, viewed the representative or immediate object, 
as a material efflux or propagation from the external 
reality to the brain. 

This principle also indirectly determined many cele-/ 
brated theories in philosophy, as the hierarchical gra- 
dation of souls or substantial faculties, held by many 
followers of Aristotle, the oxoi or vehicular media of 
the Platonists, the plastic medium of Cudworth and 
Le Clerc, the doctrine of the community, oneness, or 
ideniity of the human intellect in all men, maintained 
by the Aphrodisian, Themistius, Averroes, Cajctanus, 
and Zabarella, the vision of all things in the Deity 
of Malebranche, and the Cartesian and Leibnitian 
doctrine of assistance and pre-estahlished harmony. 

To the influence of the same principle, through the 
refusal of the testimony of consciousness to the duality 
of our knowledge, are also mediately to be traced the 
Unitarian systems of absolute identity, materialism, 
and idealism. 
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LECT. But, if HO principle ■was e'ver more uui'yersal in its 
effects, none was e'ver more arbitrarily assumed. It 
pl” roily' pretend to no necessity; it has abso-. 

Iirbitrary. j^itely HO probability in its favour. Some philoso-' 
phers, as Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, Alcmaeon, have even 
held that the relation of knowledge supposes, not a 
similarity or sameness between subject and object, 
but, in fact, a contrariety or opposition ; and Aristotle 
himself is sometimes in favour of this opinion, though, 
sometimes, it would appear, in favour of the other.® 

2 linn- But, however this may be, each assertion is just as 
phiioBopiii- jjg unphilosophical, as its converse. 

iWe know, and can know, nothing a priori of what is 
I possible or impossible to mind, and it is only by ob- 
servation and by generalisation a posteriori that we 
can ever hope to attain any insight into the question. 
s Contm- But the very first fact of our experience contradicts 
tiu^flra^^act the assertion, that miad, as of an opposite nature, can 
pcnoDco have no immediate cognisance of matter; for the pri- 
mary datum of consciousness is, that, in perception, 
we have an intuitive knowledge of the ego and of the 
non-ego, equally and at once. This second ground, 
therefore, affords us no stronger necessity than the 
first, for denying the possibility of the fact of which 
consciousness assures us. 

Tiio third The third ground on which the representative hypo- 
rejection, thesis of perception is founded, and that apparently 
' alone contemplated by Eeid and Stewart, is, that the 
mind can only know immediately that to which it is 
immediately present ; but as external objects can nei- 
ther themselves come into the mind, nor the mind go 
Jut to them, such presence is impossible ; therefore, 
ixtemal objects can only be mediately known, through 
jome representative object, whether that object be a 
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modification of mind, or something in immediate rela- mct. 

tion to the mind. It was this difficultj of bringing ^ 

the subject and object into proximate relation, that, 
in part, determined all the various schemes of a repre- 
sentative perception ; but it seems to have been the 
one which solely determined the peculiar form of that 
doctrine in the philosophy of Democritus, Epicurus, 

Digby, and others, under which it is held, that the 
immediate or internal object is a representative ema- 
nation, propagated from the external reality to the 
sensorium. 


Now, this objection to the immediate cognition of hm been 
external objects, has, as far as I know, been redargued 
in three different ways. I n the first pla ce, it has been vrays 
denied, that the external reality cannot itself come 
into the mind. In the second, it has been asserted, 
that a faculty of the mind itself does actually go out 
to the external reality ; and,Jn the_third place, it has 
been maintained that, though the mind neither goes 
out nor the reality comes in, and though subject and 
object are, therefore, not present to each other, stdl 
that the mind, through the agency of God, has an im- 
mediate perception of the external object. 

The first mode of obviating the present objection The 6ret by 
to the possibility of an immediate perception, might 
be thought too absurd to have been ever attempted. 

But the observation of Varro,® that there is nothing 
so absurd which has not been asserted by some philo- 
sopher, is not destined to be negatived in the present 
instance. In opposition to Locke’s thesis, “that the 


A In a fragment of his satire Eii' But the words in the text occur more 
ntenicfes, preserved by Konius Mar- exactly in Cicero, De Dwinalione, 
celluB, Dt Propneiate Sermonts, c. i. u 58 ** Sed, nescio quomodo, nihil 

n 275, V, If^an$ — tom absurde dici potest, quod non 

'*Foatremo nemo ugrotuB qnlcqium som- dicaturab oliquo philosophorum " — 
nlafc 

Toni InOmdum quod non allquis djcat pU- 
10BO}»llU6 '* 
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lECT. mind knows not things immediately, but only by the 
^ intervention of the ideas it has of them,” and in oppo- 
sition to the whole doctrine of representation, it is 
maintained, in terms, by Sergeant, that “ I know the 
very thing; therefore, the very thing is in my act 
of knowledge; but my act of knowledge is in my 
understanding ; therefore, the thing which is in my 
knowledge, is also in my understanding.”® We may 
suspect that this is only a paradoxical way of stating 
his opinion ; but though this author, the earliest and 
one of the most eloquent of Locke’s antagonists, be 
destitute neither of learning nor of acuteness, I must 
confess that Locke and Molyneux cannot be blamed 
in pronouncing his doctrine unintelligible. 

The«e«mJ The sccoud modc of obviating the obiection. — bv 

by Empo- „ . i ■ i ? ^ 

docie«. tiie aJJowmg to the mind a power of sallying out to the 

Platoaifcta, , 

to:. external reality, has higher authority m its favour. 
That vision is effected by a perceptive emanation from 
the eye, was held by Empedocles, the Platonists, and 
Stoics, and was adopted also by Alexander the Aphro- 
disian, by Euclid, Ptolemy, Galen, and Alchindus.^ 
This opinion, as held by these philosophers, was limited; 
and, though erroneous, is not to be viewed as irra- 
tional. But in the hands of Lord Monboddo, it is 
earned to an absurdity which leaves' sven^ Sergeant 
far behind. “ The mind,” says the learned author of 
Antient Metaphysics, “ is not where the body is, when 
it perceives what is distant from the body, either in 
time or place, because notiiing can act but when nrnl 
where it is. Now the mind acts when it perceives. 
The mind, therefore, of every animal who has memoiy 
or imagination, acts, and, by consequence, exists, when 

o SoUd Philosophy, p. 29 [See S See above, Lect. xxi., voL li. Tip. 

above, Loot, zxiv., toL u. p. 92. — ^Ep.] 34, 35 . — Ed 

Q 
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and where the body is not ; for it perceives objects lect . 

distant from the body, both in time and place.”" ^ 

The third mode is apparently that adopted by Rei^ ^ ^ 
and Stewart, who hold, that the mind has an imme-* stewmt. 
diate knowledge of the external reality, though the sub- 
ject and object may not be present to each other; and, 
though this be not explicitly or obtrusively stated, that 
the mind obtains this immediate knowledge through 
the agency of God. Dr Reid’s doctrine of perception 
is thus summed up by Mr Stewart : “ To what then, 
it may be asked, does this statement amount ? Merely 
to this ; that the mind is so formed that certain im- 
pressions produced on our organs of sense by external 
objects, are followed by correspondent sensations, and 
that these sensations, (which have no more resem- 
blance to the qualities of matter than the words of a 
language have to the things they denote), are followed 
by a perception of the existence and qualities of the 
bodies by which the impressions ore made ; that all 
the steps of this process are equally incomprehensible; 
and that, for anything we can prove to the contrary, 
the connection between the sensation and the percep- 
tion, as well as that between the impression and the 
sensation, may be both arbitrary ; that it is therefore 
by no means impossible, that our sensations may be 
merely the occasions on which the correspondent per- 
ceptions are excited ; and that, at any rate, the con- 
sideration of these sensations, which are attributes of 
mind, can throw no light on the manner in which we 
acquire our knowledge of the existence and qualities 
of body. Prom this view of the subject it follows, 
that it 18 the external objects themselves, and not any 

a See Avfimt Metaphynca, vol iL ii p 35 . — Ed. 

1> 30Cj and above, Loot xxi , vol. 
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LEcrr. species or images of the objects, that the mind per- 
ceives ; and that, although, by the constitution of our 
nature, certain sensations are rendered the constant 
antecedents of our perceptions, yet it is just as diffi- 
cult to explain how our perceptions are obtained by 
their means, as it would be upon the supposition that 
the miTid were all at once inspired with them, without 
any concomitant sensations whatever.”" 

Their opin- This Statement, when illustrated by the doctrine of 

these philosophers in regard to the distinction of Effi- 
doctrmeof eient and Physical Causes, might be almost identified 
oecMio nei Cartesian doctrine of Occasional Causes. 

According to Reid and Stewart,^~and the opinion has 


Aud cspoB> 
ud to many 
objQctioiu. 


been more explicitly asserted by the latter, there is no 
really efficient cause in nature but one — ^viz. the Deity. 
What are called physical causes and effects being 
antecedents and consequents, but not in virtue of any 
mutual and necessary dependence ; — ^the only efficient 
being God, "who, on occasion of the antecedent, which 
is called the physical cause, produces the consequent, 
which is called the physical effect. So in the case of 
perception ; the cognition of the external object is not, 
or may not be, a consequence of the immediate and 
natural relation of that object to the mind, but of the 
agency of God, who, as it were, reveals the outer exist- 
ence to our perception. A similar doctrine is held by 
a great German philosopher, Frederick Henry JacobL'’' 
To this opinion many objections occur. In the 
first place, so far is it fiiom being, as Mr Stewart 


a Etmenta, yol. i c i § 3; CoU. iv. g 1, — Es 
Woris, yol il pp. Ill, 112 y David Hume iiher den Olauben, 

fi'Bieii, Intellectual PovxrSj'Easa.j, — ITerie, li p 166; (Iber die Lehre 
11 0 yj ; Active Powers, Essay i e dee Spinoza, — Werice, iv. p. 210. 
y. vi , Essay ly. c. il lu. Stewart, Quoted by Sir W. Hamilton, SeuPs 
Elements, vol. i c. l g 3; yoL u. c. Worts, p. 703. — Ed. 
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pffirms, a plain statement of the fact, apart from all leot. 

hypothesis, it is manifestly hypothetic al. In the ^ 

second place, the h3^pothesis assumes an occult prin - Jj, 
ciple, — it is mystical. In the third place, the hypo- 2 Mystical 
thesis is hyperphysical, — calling in t he proximate 
assistance of the Deity, while "ffie^ecessity of such 
inTefvention is not established. In the fourth place, 4. Ooos to 
it goes even far to frustrate the whole doctrine of the doctnne of 
two philosophers in regard to perception, as a doctrine Perception, 
of intuition. For if God has bestowed on me the 
faculty of immediately perceiving the external object, 
there is no need to suppose the necessity of an im- 
mediate intervention of the Deity to make that act 
effectual; and if, on the contrary, the perception I 
have of the reality is ouly excited by the agency of 
God, then I can hardly be held to know that reality, 
immediately and in itself, but only mediately, through 
the notion of it determined in my mind. 

' Let us try, then, whether it be impossible, not to The poasi- 
explain, (for that it would be ridiculous to dream of IlllmUlto 
attempting), but to render intelligible the possibility of oSdIj 
of an immediate perception of external objects ; with- telEgibic"’ 
out assuming any of the three preceding hypotheses, 
and without postulating aught that can fairly be 
refused. 

Now, in the first place, there is no good ground to 1. No 
suppose, that the mind is situate solely in the brain, !SppMo*° 
or exclusively in any one part of the body. On the con- mmd m 
trary, the supposition that it is really present wherever soieiymaiy 
we are conscious that it acts, — ^in a word, the Peripatetic the Cdy “ 
aphorism, the soul is all in the whole and all in every 
part,® — ^is more philosophical, and, consequently, more 

a AnstoUe, De Ammo, i 6, 26 fiiratr’ iuvrdpxfi fi judpia rijs 
bd Trend.). ’£)> 4KaT4pyTui> nopim Augustin, Zle TVmfote, Ti 6, "Ideo 
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LECT. probable than any other opinion. It has not been 
' always noticed, even by thdse who deem themselves 
tenahM chosen champions of the immateriality of mind, 

' that we materialise mind when we attribute to it the 

BttnlnitiDg ^ 

to it the 1 relations of matter. Thus, we cannot attribute a local 

relations of 

J seat to the soul, without clothing it with the properties 
of extension and place, and those who suppose this seat 
to be but a point, only aggravate the difficulty. Ad- 
mitting the spirituality of mind, all that we know of 
the relation of soul and body is, that the former is 
connected with the latter in a way of which we are 
wholl)'^ ignorant ; and that it holds relations, different 
both in degree and kind, with different parts of the 
organism. We have no right, however, to say that it 
is bmited to any one part of the organism ; for even 
if we admit that the nervous system is the part to 
which it is proximately united, still the nervous sys- 
tem is itself universally ramified throughout the body; 
and we have no more right to deny that the mind feels 
at the finger-points, as consciousness assures us, than 
to assert that it thinks exclusively in the brain. The 
Sum of our sum of oui knowledge of the connection of mind and 
Sw coS! body is, therefore, this, — that the mental modifications 
mind and are dependent on certain corporeal conditions ; but of 
the nature of these conditions we know nothing. For 
example, we know, by experience, that the mind per- 
ceives only through certain organs of sense, and that, 
through these different organs, it perceives in a differ- 
ent manner. But whether the seattses be instruments, 
whether they be media, or whether they be only par- 
tial outlets to the mind incarcerated in the body, — on 

Bimplicior est corpoie, quia non mole ct in qualibet ejus parte tota est " 
diffunditur per spatium loei, Bed in See above, Leot. xx., vol, ii. p. 6, note 
unoquoqnecorporeetintototota eat, i; andEetd’e WorJti., p. 861, note. 

t 
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all tLiB we can only theorise and conjecture. We have 

no reason whatever to brieve, contrary to the testi ^ 

mony of consciousness, that there is an action or 
affection of the bodily sense previous to the mental 
perception; or that the mind only perceives in the 
head, in consequence of the impression on the organ. 

On the other hand, we have no reason whatever to 
doubt the report of consciousness, that we actually What is 

• 1 1 • /. • 11 meimt by 

perceive at the external point of sensation, and that poreeivmg 

* . -p. !•» materittl 

we perceive the material reality. But what is meant rcabty» 
by perceiving the material reality ? 

In the first place, it does not mean that we perceive The total 
the material reality absolutely and in itself, that is, object of 

1 • 1 Perception, 

out of relation to our organs and faculties; on the what 
contrary, the total and real object of perception, is the 
external object under relation to our sense and faculty 
of cognition. But though thus relative to us, the 
object is still no representation, — no modification of 
the ego. It is the non-ego, — the non-ego modified, and 
relative, it may be, but still the non-ego. I formerly 
illustrated this to you by a supposition. Suppose 
that the total object of consciousness in perception 
IS = 12 ; and suppose that the external reality con- 
tnbutes 6, the material sense 3, and the mind 3 ; — 
this may enable you to form some rude conjecture of 
the nature of the object of perception." 

But, in the second place, what is meant by the ex- wbat la 
ternal object perceived? Nothing can be conceived the external 
more ridiculous than the opinion of philosophers in ceiTOd^*^ 
regard to this. For example, it has been curiously 
held, (and Reid is no exception), that in looking at the 
sun, moon, or any other object of sight, we are, on the 
one doctrine, actually conscious of these distant objects ; 

a See above. Lent, vui , voL i. p. 147. — Ex>. 
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LEitTr. or, on the other, that these distant objects are those 
‘ ^ really represented in the mind. Nothing can be more 
i absurd ■ we perceive, through no sense, aught external 
but what is in immediate relation and in immediate 
contact with its organ ; and that is true which Demo- 
' critus of old asserted, that all our senses are only mo- 
difications of toucL“ Through the eye we perceive 
nothing but the rays of light in relation to, and in 
contact with, the retina ; what we add to this percep- 
tion tnust not be taken into account. The same is 
Nothing es. truB of thc Other sensea Now, what is there mon- 
strous or inconceivable in this doctrine of an imme- 
tnne of m distc perception 1 The objects are neither carried into 
the mind, nor the mind made to saUy out to them ; 
nor do we require a miracle to justify its possibility. 
In fact, the consciousness of external objects, on this 
doctrine, is not more inconceivable than the conscious- 
ness of species or ideas on the doctrine of the school- 
men, Malcbranche or Berkeley. In either case, there 
is a consciousness of the non-ego, and, in either case, 
thc ego and non-ego are in intimate relation. There 
is, in fact, on this hypothesis, no greater marvel, that 
the mind should be cognisant of the external realily, 
than that it should be connected with a body at all. 
The latter being the case, the former is not even im- 
probable; all inexplicable as both equally remain. 
“We are unable," says Pascal, “to conceive what is 
mind; we are unable to conceive what is matter; still 
less are we able to conceive how these are united : — 
yet this is our proper nature.” P So much in refuta- 
tion of the third ground of difiiculty to the doctrine 
of an immediate perception. 

a See below, Lect. xzvu., vol ii. S Pensiea, [paitie L art. vi § 26 ; 
p 152.-ED. vol u. p. 74, edit Faugbre.— Ed.] 
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The fourth ground of rejection is that of Hume. It 

js alleged by him in the sequel of the paragraph of ^ 

which I have already quoted to you the commence- rf* 

ment : “ This universal and primary opinion of all 
men is soon destroyed by the slightest philosophy, quoted, 
which teaches us, that nothing can ever be present to 
the mind but an image or perception, and that the 
senses are only the inlets, through which these images 
are conveyed, without being ever able to produce any 
immediate intercourse between the mind and the 
object. The table, which we see, seems to diminish, as 
we remove farther from it ; but the real table which 
exists independent of us suffers no alteration ; it was, 
therefore, nothing but its image, which was present to 
the mind. These are the obvious dictates of reason ; 
and no man, who reflects, ever doubted that the exist- 
ences, which we consider, when we say this house, and 
that tree, are nothing but perceptions in the mind, and 
fleeting copies or representations of other existences 
which remain uniform and independent.” * 

This objection to the veracity of consciousness will Proceeds on 
not occasion us much trouble. Its refutation is, in of what the 
fact, contained in the very statement of the real ex- pwteptum 
ternal object of perception. The wh ole argument con- 
sists in ji mistake of what that object is. That a 
thing, viewed close to the eye, should appear larger and 
differently figured, than when seen at a distance, and 
that, at too great a distance, it should even become 
for us invisible altogether; — this only shows that 
what changes the real object of sight, — ^the reflected 
rays in contact with the eye, — also changes, as it ought 
to change, our perception of such object. This groimd 

« Ehqairy concerning Human Un- demical or Scepbeal PMoiopky, pp. 
derelandtng, sect. iii. [0/«/ie Aco- 367, 368, edit. 1758— Ed.] 

k 
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LBCT. of difficulty could be refuted through the whole senses ; 

but its weight is not sufficient to entitle it to any 

further consideration.® 

The fifth The fifth ground on which the necessity of substi- 
ro^tion/ tuting a representative for an intuitive perception has 
been maintained, is that of Fichte.^ It asserts that 
the nature of the ego, as an intelligence endowed with 
wiU, makes it absolutely necessary, that, of all external 
objects of perception, there should be representative 
modifications in the mind. For as the ego itself is 
that which wills ; therefore, in so far as the will tends 
toward objects, these must lie within the ego. An 
external reality cannot lie within the ego; there 
must, therefore, be supposed, within the mind, a re- 
presentation of this reality different from the reality 
itself. 

This fifth argument involves sundry vices, and is 
not of greater value than the four preceding. 

In the first place, it proceeds on the assertion, that the 
objects on which the will is directed, must lie within the 
willing ego itself. But how is this assertion proved ? 
ho witlim ‘ That the will can only tend towards those things of 
* which the ego has in itself a knowledge, is undoubt- 
edly true. But from this it does not follow, that the 
object to which the knowledge is relative, must at the 
same time be present with it in the ego; but if there be 
a perceptive cognition, that is, a consciousness of some 
object external to the ego, this perception is compe- 
tent to excite, and to direct, the will, notwithstanding 
that its object lies without the ego. That, therefore, 
no immediate knowledge of external objects is pos- 

a Vide Schulze, AtUliropologte, u. 10. Werke, i. pp. 134, 313 et aeq , 
49 and hu Bealimmung dea Menachen. 

a See especially his Orundlagedcr Werle, u. p. 217 se;;.— E d. 

geaammUn WtaaenachaftAelira, §§ 4, 
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sible, and that consciousness is exclusively limited to lect 

the ego, is not evinced, by this argument of Fichte, ^ 

but simply assumed. 

In the second place, this argu ment is faul ty, in that 2 T»kos no 
it takes no account of the difference between those tho differ- 
cogmtions which lie at the root of the energies of wiU, tneon tog- 
and the other kinds of knowledge. Thus, our will 
never tends to what is present, — to what we possess, 
and immediately cognise ; but is always directed on 
the future, and is concerned either with the continu- 
ance of those states of the ego, whieh are already in 
existence, or with the production of whoUy novel 
states. But the future cannot be intuitively, imme- 
diately, perceived, but only represented, and medi- 
ately conceived. That a mediate cognition is neces- 
sary, as the condition of an act of wiU, — ^this does 
not prove, that every cognition must be mediate.® 

We have thus found by an examination of the Those 
vanous grounds on which it has been attempted to rejection 
establish the necessity of rejecting the testimony of oMra'd’di, 
consciousness t<i the intuitive perception of the exter- teS™*’' 
ual world, that these grounds are, one and aU, incom- 
petent. I shall proceed in my next Lecture to the 
second section of the discussion, — to consider the 
nature of the hypothesis of Eepresentation or Cosmo- 
thetic Idealism, by which it is proposed to replace 
the fact of consciousness, and the doctrine of Natural 
Realism; and shall show you that this hypothesis, 
though, under various modihcations, adopted in almost 
every system of philosophy, fulfils none of the condi- 
tions of a legitimate hypothesis. 

a Vide Schulze, Anthropologte, ii. p. 52 [C£. § 63, third edit — Ed ] 
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LECTUR^^ XXVI. 

THE PBESENTATIVE FACULTY. — I. PERCEPTION. — THE 
EEPBESENTATTVE HYPOTHESIS. 

No opinion has perhaps been so nniversally adopted 
in the various schools of philosophy, and more espe- 
cially of modem philosophy, as the doctrine of a Re- 
presentative Perception ; and, in our last Lecture, I 
was engaged in considering the grounds or, which this 
doctrine reposes. The order of the discussion was 
determined by the order of the subject It is mani- 
fest, that, in rejecting the testimony of consciousness 
to our immediate knowledge of the non-ego, the philo- 
sophers were bound to evince the absolute necessity 
of their rejection ; and, in the second place, in sub- 
stituting an hypothesis in the room of the rejected 
fact, they were bound to substitute a legitimate hypo- 
thesis, that is, one which does not violate the laws 
under which an hypothesis can be rationally proposed. 
I stated, therefore, that I should divide the criticism 
of their doctrine into two sections: — that, in the 
former, I should state the reasons which have per- 
suaded philosophers of the impossibility of acquies- 
cing in the evidence of consciousness, endeavouring 
at the same time to show that these reasons afford 
no warrant to the conclusion which they are sup- 
posed even to necessitate ; and, in the latter, attempt 
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to prove, that the hypothesis proposed by philoso- l ect . 

phers in lieu of the fact of consciousness, does not 

fulfil the conditions of a legitimate hypothesis, and is, 
therefore, not only unnecessary but inadmissible. The 
first of these sections terminated the Lecture. I stated 
that there are in all five grounds, on which philoso- 
phers have deemed themselves compelled to reject the 
fact of our immediate consciousness of the non-ego in 
perception, and to place philosophy in contradiction 
of the common-sense of mankind. The grounds I 
considered in detail, and gave you some of the more 
manifest reasons which went to prove their insufiS- 
ciency. This discussion I shall not attempt to reca- 
pitulate; and now proceed to the second section ofiLThe 
the subject, — to consider the nature of the hypothesis the hypo- 
of a Eepresentative Perception, by which it is pl"0- Bopteflcn- 

y * ‘t 1 /. f y ^ ^ ve Par- 

, posed to replace the fact of consciousness which testi- ception. it 
fies to our immediate perception of the external world, tie condi- 
lOn the hypothesis, the doctrine of Cosmothetic Ideal- icpt’Lto 
ism is established : — on the fact, the doctrine of 
; Natural Dualism. 

“ In the first place, from the grounds on which the Conditions 
cosmothetic idciist would vindicate the necessity of mate hy^' 
his rejection of the datum of consciousness, the hypo- FlTHt, — 
thesis itself is unnecessary. The examination of these necefiSBiy 
grounds proves, that the fact of consciousness is not p^Uiu» 
bhown to be impossible. So far, therefore, there is no unncceB* 
'necessity made out for its rejection. But it is said'“^' 
the fact of consciousness is inexplicable ; — we cannot 
understand how the immediate perception of an ex- 
ternal object is possible : whereas the hypothesis of 
representation enables us to comprehend and explain 
the phsenomenon, and is, therefore, if not absolutely 

a See Ihiciimons, p. C3. 
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! necessaiy, at least entitled to favour and preference. 
But even on this lower, — ^this precarious ground, the 
hypothesis is absolutely unnecessaiy. That, on the 
incomprehensibility of the fact of consciousness, it is 
allowable to displace the fact by an hypothesis, is of 
aU absurdities the greatest. As a fact, — an ultimate 
fact of consciousness, it must be incomprehensible; 
and were it comprehensible, that is, did we know it 
in its causes, — did we know it as contained in some 
higher notion, — it would not be a primary fact of 
consciousness, — it would not be an ultimate datum of 
intelligence. Every ?iow (Blotl) rests ultimately on a 
tJiat (otl), every demonstration is deduced from some- 
thing given and indemonstrable ; all that is compre- 
hensible hangs from some revealed “ fact, which we 
must believe as actual, but cannot construe to the 
reflective intellect in its possibility. In consciousness, 
in the original spontaneity of intelligence (vows, locus 
principiorum), are revealed the primordial facts of 
our intelligent nature. 

But the cosmothetic idealist has no right to ask the 
natural realist for an explanation of the fact of con- 
sciousness ; supposing even that his own hypothesis 
were in itself both clear and probable, — supposing 
that the consciousness of self were intelligible, and 
the consciousness of the not-self the reverse. For, 
on this supposition, the intelligible consciousness of 
self could not be an ultimate fact, but must be com- 
prehended through a higher cognition, — a higher con- 
sciousness, which would again be itself either compre- 
hensible or not. If comprehensible, this would of 

a [Thie ezxireasion la not meant to of the fact which must be believed, 
imply anything hyperphysical. It is though it cannot be understood, can- 
used to denote the ultimate and in- not be explained.^ ^tscussioWf p. 
oomprehensible nature of the foot; 63, note, — Eu. 

t 
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course require a still higher cognition, and so on till uect 

we arrive at some datum of intelligence, which, as 

highest, we could not understand through a higher ; 

BO that, at best, the hypothesis of representation, pro- 
posed in place of the fact of consciousness, only re- 
moves the difficulty by one or two steps. The end 
to bo gained is thus of no value ; and, for this end, as 
we have seen and shall see, there would be sacriBced 
the possibility of philosophy as a rational knowledge 
altogether ; and, in the possibility of philosophy, of 
eourse, the possibility of the very hypothesis itself. 

But is the hypothesis really in itself a whit more The hypo- 

T.i » rii, thcaia not 

inteUigible than the fact which it displaces ? ihe morr mtci- 
reverse is true. What does the hypothesis suppose ? tiio fnot 

1 1 • -I ^ , wllicll It 

It supposes that the mind can represent that of which ciiapincca 
it knows nothing, — ^that of which it is ignorant. Is 
this more comprehensible than the simple fact, that 
the mind immediately knows what is different from 
itself, and what is really an affection of the bodily 
orgamsmi It seems, in truth, not only incompre- 
hensible, but contradictory. The hypothesis of a re- 
presentative perception thus violates the first condition 
of a legitimate hypothesis, — it is unnecessary ; — nay, 
not only unnecessary, it cannot do what it professes, 

— it explams nothing, it renders nothing compre- 
hensible. 

The second condition of a legitimate hypothesis is, Second, — 
that it shall not subvert that which it is devised to ii^potimsu 
explain, — that it shall not explode the system of subvert omt 
which it forms a part. But this, the h3^othesis m doviBod to 
I question does ; it annihilates itself in the destruction 
of the whole edifice of knowledge. Belying the testi- 
mony of consciousness to our immediate perception of 
an outer world, it behes the veracity of consciousness 
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LECT. (altogether; and the truth of consciousness is the 
jcondition of the possibility of all knowledge. 

Third,- The third condition of a legitimate hypothesis is, 
flit ofLta that the fact or facts, in explanation of which it is 
tionof devised, be ascertained really to exist, and be not 
dei'iwd.'^be themsolves hypothetical. But so far is the principal 
rrti'Sr" fact which the hypothesis of a representative percep- 
tion is proposed to explain, from being certain, that its i 
reality is even rendered problematical by the proposed ■ 


Twofncte explanation itself. The facts which this hypothesis', 
the^OTo-'*’' supposes to be ascertained and established are two — 
question, first, the fact of an ext ernal world existing ; second, 
coDneclion the fact of an mternal world knowing. These, the 
Sidwnad hypothesis takes for granted. F or it is asked. How are 
these connected ? — How can the internal world know 


the external world existing ? And, in answer to this 
problem, the hypothesis of representation is advanced 
as explaining the mode of their correlation. This 
hypothesis denies the immediate connection of the 
two facts ; it denies that the mind, the internal world, 
can be immediately cognisant of matter, the external ; 
and between the two worlds it interpolates a represen- 
tation which is at once the object known by mind, 
and, as known, an image vicarious or representative of 
matter, eaj hypothesi, in itself unknown. 

Tho proco- I But mark the vice of the procedure. We can only, 

dureMcioiu, noi.,i • p . in.'* 

, 1 , Assert tne existence of an external world, mas- 
, much as we know it to exist ; and we can only, 2°, 
Assert that one thing is representative of another, in- 
asmuch as the thing represented is known, indepen- 
dently of the representation. But how does the hy- 
pothesis of a representative perception proceed ? It 
actually converts the fact into an hypothesis ; actually 
converts the hypothesis into a fact. On this theory, 
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we do not know the existence of an external world, 
except on the supposition that that which we do know , 
truly represents it as existing. The hypothetical realist 
cannot, therefore, establish the fact of the external 
world, except upon the fact of its representation. This 
is manifest. We have, therefore, next to ask him, how 1 
he knows the fact, that the external world is actually/ 
represented. A representation supposes something' 
represented, and the representation of the external 
world supposes the existence of that world. Now the 
hypothetical realist, when asked how he proves the 
reality of the outer world, which, exJiypothesi, he does 
not know, can only say that he infers its existence 
from the fact of its representation. But the fact of 
the representation of an external world supposes the 
existence of that world •, therefore, he is again at the 
point from which he started. He has been arguing in 
a circle. There is thus a see-saw between the hypo- 
thesis and the fact ; the fact is assumed as an hypo- 
thesis ; the hypothes is explained as a fact ; each is 
established, each is expounded, by the other. To 
account for the possibility of an unknown external 
world, the hypothesis of representation is devised; 
and to account for the possibility of representation, 
we imagine the hypothesis of an external world. 

The cosmothetic idealist thus begs the fact which 
he would explain. And on the h3q)otheBis of a repre- 
sentative perception, it is admitted by the philosophers 
themselves who hold it, that the descent to absolute 
idealism is a logical precipice from which they can 
alone attempt to save tliemselves by appealing to the 
natural beliefs, — to the common-sense, of mankind, 
that is, to the testimony of that very consciousness to 
which their own hypothesis gives the lie. 


LEOT. 
XX 71. 
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LECT. In the fourth place, a legitimate hj^pothesis must! 

save the phaenomena which it is invented to explain, 

TbIIt?t'mve is, it must account for them adequately and 
without exclusion, distortion, or mutilation. But the J 
Aentod'to hypothesis of a representative perception proposes to 
fipLm accomplish its end only by first destroying, and then 
attempting to recreate, the phsenomena, for the fact 
of which it should, as a legitimate h3q)othcsis, only 
afibrd a reason. The total, the entire phenomenon 
to be explained, is the phenomenon given in conscious- 
ness of the immediate knowledge by me, or mind, 
Thohj- of an existence different from me, or mind. This' 
question phenomenon, hcfl^^wr, the hypothesis in question 
and nub- doBS uot presorvc eli^Sfe^On the contrary, it hews it 
pbiBuoino- into two ; — into tne immediate knowledere bv me. aiiH 

cxpiaiuui. into the existence of something different from me, 

or more briefly, into the intuition and the existence. 
It separates in its explanation, what is given it to 
explain as united. This procedure is at best mon- 
strous ; but this is not the worst. The entire phseno- 
menon bemg cut in two, you will observe how the 
fragments are treated. The existence of the non- 
ego, — the one fragment, it admits ; its intuition, its 
immediate cognition by the ego,— the other fragment, 
it disallows. Now mark what is the character of this 
proceeding. The former fragment of the pheno- 
menon, the fragment admitted, to us exists only 
through the other fragment which is rejected. The 
existence of an external world is only given us through 
its intuition, — we only believe it to exist because we 
believe that we immediately know it to exist, or are 
conscious of it as existing. The intuition is the ratio 
^ cognoscendi, and, therefore, to us the ratio essendi, of 
a material universe. Prove to me that I am wrong 
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in regal'd to my intuition of an outer world, and I lect . 

will grant at once, that I have no ground for sup ^ 

posing I am right in regard to the existence of that 
world. To annihilate the intuition is to annihilate 
what is prior and constitutive m the phaenomenon ; 
and to annihilate what is prior and constitutive in 
the phaenomenon, is to annihilate the phaenomenon 
altogether. The existence of a material world is no 
longer, therefore, even a truncated, even a fractional, 
fact of consciousness ; for the fact of the existence of 
a material world, given in consciousness, necessarily 
vanished with the fact of the intuition on which it 
rested. The absurdity is about the same as if we 
should attempt to explain the existence of colour, on 
an hypothesis which denied the existence of extension. 

A representative perception is thus an hypothetical 
explanation of a supposititious fact; it creates the 
nature it interprets.® 

In the fifth place, the fact which a legitimate hypo- Piftb,— 
thesis explains, must be within the sphere of experi- to bo ox-"' 
ence ; but the fact of an external world, for which wi^iMhc 
the cosmothetic idealist would account, transcends, experience. 
ex hypothesi, all experience, being unknown in itself, 
and a mere hyperphysical assumption. 


a [With the hypothetical realut 
or cosmothetic ideahet, it haa been 
e pozzlmg problem to reeolve how, 
on their doctrine of a representative 
perception, the mind can attain the 
notion of externality, or outness, far 
more be impressed with the mnn- 
ciblo belief of the reality, and known 
reohty, of on external world. Their 
attempts at this solution, are os un- 
satisfactory as they are operose. On 
the doctrine of an intuitive percep- 
tion, all this 18 given m the fart of an 
immediate knowledge of the non-ego. 


To us, therefore, the problem does 
not exist, and Mr Stewart appears 
to me to have misunderstood the 
conditions of his own doctnne, or 
rather not to have formed a very 
clear conception of an mtuitive per- 
ception, when he endeavours to ex- 
plain, by inference and hypothesis, a 
knowledge and belief in the outness 
of the objects of sense, and when he 
denies the reality of our sensations 
at the pomts where we are oonsoioue 
that they are.] [See Stewart, Phil 
Ee»aya; Worha, v. 101 at aeq . — Ed ] 
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LECT. In the sixth place, an hj^othesis is probable in 
proportion as it works simply and naturally ; that is, 
Thohy” 1 proportion as it is dependent on no subsidiary 
' hypothesis, — as it involves nothing petitory, occult, 
wnipjo I supernatural, as part and parcel of its explanation. In 
this respect, the doctrine of a representative percep- 
tion is not less vicious than in others ; to explain at 
aU, it must not only postulate subsidiary hypotheses, 
but subsidiary miracles. The doctrine in question 
attempts to explain the knowledge of an unknown 
world, by the ratio of a representative perception . 
but it 18 impossible by any conceivable relation, to 
apply the ratio to the facta. The mental modiheation, 
of which, on the doctrine of representation, we are 
exclusively conscious in perception, either represents 
a real external world, or it does not The latter is a 
confession of absolute idealism; we have, therefore, 
only to consider the former. 

Th« hjr- The hypothesis of a representative perception sup- 
Kpiwn- poses, that the mind does not know the external 
pendent on worfd, which it teprcsents ; for this hypothesis is ex- 
bypouISI^. pressly devised only on the supposed impossibility of 
an immediate knowledge of aught different from, and 
external to, the mind. The percipient mind must, 
therefore, be, somehow or other, determined to repre- 
sent the reality of which it is ignorant. Now, here 
one of two alternatives is necessary; — either the mind 
blindly determines itself to this representation, or it 
is determined to it by some intelligent arid know^- 
ing cause, different from itself. The former alterna- 
tive would be preferable, inasmuch as it is the more 
simple, and assumes nothing hyperphysical, were it 
not irrational, as wholly incompetent to account for 
the phenomenon. On this alternative, we should 
suppose, that fhe mind represented, and truly repre- 
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sented, that of whose existence and qualities it knew leo t. 

nothing. A great eflect is here assumed, absolutely ^ 

without a cause ; for we could as easily conceive the 
external world springing into existence without a 
creator, as mind representing that external world to 
itself, without a knowledge of that which it repre- 
sented. The nlanifest absurdity of this first altema-j 
tive has accordingly constrained the profoundest cos-i 
mothetic idealists to call in supernatural aid by em-| 
bracing the second. To say nothing of less illustriousj 
schemes, the systems of Divine Assistance, of a Pre- 
established Harmony, and of the Vision of all thing^ 
in the Deity, are only so many subsidiary hypotheses; 

— so many attempts to bridge, by supernatural ma- 
chineiy, the chasm between the representation and the 
reality, which all human ingenuity had found, by 
natural means, to be insuperable. The hypothesis of 
a representative perception thus presupposes a miracle 
to let it work. Dr Brown and others, indeed, reject, 
as unphilosophical, these hyperphysical subsidianes ; 
but they only saw less clearly the necessity for their 
admission. The rejection, indeed, is another incon- 
sequence added to their doctrine. It is undoubtedly 
true that, without necessity, it is unphilosophical to 
assume a miracle, but it is doubly unphilosophical 
first to originate this necessity, and then not to sub- 
mit to it. It is a contemptible philosophy that eschews 
the Deus ex Ttmchina, and yet tics the knot which ' '' , 
can only be loosed by his interposition. Nor will it 
here do for the cosmothetic idealist to pretend that 
the difficulty is of nature’s, not of his, creation. In 
fact, it only arises, because he has closed his eyes upon 
the light of nature, and refused the guidance of con- 
sciousness : but having swamped himself in following 
the ignis fatuus of a theory, he has nq right to refer 
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iiECT. its private absurdities to the imbecility of human 

^ reason, or to excuse his self-contracted ignorance by 

the narrow limits of our present knowledge.” 

So much for the merits of the hypothesis of a Be- 
presentative Perception, — an hypothesis which begins 
by denying the veracity of consciousness, and ends, 
when carried to its legitimate issue, in absolute ideal- 
ism, in utter scepticism. This hypothesis has been, 
and is, one more universally prevalent among philo- 
sophers than any other ; and I have given to its con- 
sideration a larger share of attention than I should 
otherwise have done, in consequence of its being one 
great source of the dissensions in philosophy, and of 
the opprobrium thrown on consciousness as the instru- 
ment of philosophical observation, and the standard of 
philosophical certainty and truth. 

othorquM- With this terminates the most important of the 
Mctod with discussions to which the Faculty of Perception gives 
S°E^Sioraii rise : the other questions are not, however, without 
rorctptioii. though their determination does not affect 

the vital interests of philosophy. Of these the first 
1 whothor that I shall touch upon, is the problem : — Whether, 

■WO finl . Tfc • j 1 • 

tarn a know- m Pcrceptaon, do we first obtain a general knowledge 
whoio, or of of the complex wholes presented to us by sense, and 

tho pnrtB, of_ . i ^ 

the object in then, by analysis and limited attention, obtain a spe- 
cial knowledge of their several parts ; or do we not first 
obtain a particular knowledge of the smallest parts to 
which sense is competent, and then, by synthesis, col-, 
lect them into greater and greater wholes ? [ 

secoDd ai- The secoud alternative in this question is adopted , 
^o^t^ by by Mr btewart ; it is, mdeed, mvolved in his doctrine 
in regard to Attention, — ^in holding that we recollect 
a See Dxsawiions, pp C7, 68.— Es. 
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nothing without attention, that we can attend only to lect . 
a single object at once, which one object is the very 
smallest tW is discernible through sense. “ It is stewort 
commonly,” he says, “ understood, I believe, that, in a ’“'**“*' 
concert of music, a good ear can attend to the differ- 
ent parts of the music separately, or can attend to 
thein all at once, and feel the full effect of the har- 
mony. If the doctrine, however, which I have en- 
deavoured to establish, be admitted, it will follow, 
that in the latter case the mind is constantly varying 
its attention from the one part of the music to the 
other, and that its operations are so rapid, as to give 
us no perception of an interval of time. 


“ The same doctrine leads to some curious conclu- 


sions with respect to vision. Suppose the eye to be 
fixed in a particular position, and the picture of an 
object to be painted on the retina. Does the mind 
perceive the complete fiigure of the object at once, or 
IS this perception the result of the various perceptions 
we have of the different points in the outline ? With 
respect to this question, the principles already stated 
lead me to conclude, that the mind does at one and 
the same time perceive every point in the outline of 
the object, (provided the whole of it be painted on the 
retina at the same instant,) for perception, like con- 
sciousness, is an involuntary operation. As no two 
points, however, of the outline are in the same direc- 
tion, every point by itseK constitutes just as distinct 
an object of attention to the mind, as if it were sepa- 
rated by an interval of empty space from all the rest. 
If the doctrine, therefore, formerly stated, be just, it is 
impossible for the mind to attend to more than one 
of these points at once ; and as the perception of the 
figure of the object implies a knowledge of the relative 
VOL. TI. K 
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iiBCT situatioii of the different points with respect to each 
other, we must conclude, that the perception of figure 
hy the eye, is the result of a number of different acts 
of attention. These acts of attention, however, are 
performed with such rapidity, that the effect, with 
respect to us, is the same as if the perception were 
instantaneous. 

******* 

“ It may perhaps be asked what I mean by a 'point 
in the outline of a figure, and what it is that consti- 
tutes this point otic object of attention. The answer, I 
apprehend, is, that this point is the 'minimum visibile. 
If the point be less, we cannot perceive it ; if it be 
greater, it is not all seen in one direction. 

“ If these observations be admitted, it will follow, 
that, without the faculty of memory, we could have 
had no perception of visible figure." “ 

The laiiie The Same conclusion is attained, through a some- 
toinod by what different process, by Mr James MiU, in his in- 
' jgenious Analysis of the Phcenornena of the Human 
^Mind. This author, following Hartley and Priestley, 
jhas pushed th e principle o f As sociati on to an e xtreme 
which refutes its own exaggeration, — analysing not 
only our belief in the relation of effect and cause into 
that principle, but even the primary logical laws. 
According to Mr Mill, the necessity under which we 
lie of thinking that one contradictory excludes another, 
, — ^that a thing cannot at once be and not be, is only 
the result of association and custom.^ It is not, 
therefore, to be marvelled at, that he should account 
for our knowledge of complex wholes in perception, 
by the same universal principle; and this he accord- 

a Yemenis ths Philosophy of the yol. ii. p 141-143. 

Human Mind, voL L c. u. Works, S Chap. iii. p. 76 ,— Ed. 
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ingly does." “ Where two or more ideas have been lect. 

often repeated together, and the association has be ^ 

come very strong, they sometimes spring np in such 
close combination as not to be distinguishable. Some 
cases of sensation are analogous. For example ; when 
a wheel, on the seven parts of which the seven pris- 
matic colours are respectively painted, is made to re- 
volve rapidly, it appears not of seven colours, but of 
one uniform colour, white. By the rapidity of the 
succession, the several sensations cease to be distin- 
guishable ; they run, as it were, together, and a new • 
sensation, compounded of all the seven, but appa- 
rently a simple one, is the result. Ideas, also, which 
have been so often conjoined, that whenever one exists 
in the mind, the others immediately exist along with 
it, seem to run into one another, to coalesce, as it were, 
and out of many to form one idea ; which idea, how- 
ever in reality complex, appears to be no less simple 
than any one of those of which it is compounded.” 
***«■»** 

P “ It is to this great law of association that we 
trace the formation of our ideas of what we caU ex- 
ternal objects ; that is, the ideas of a certain number 
of sensations, received together so frequently that they 
coalesce as it were, and are spoken of under the idea 
of unity. Hence, what we caU the idea of a tree, the 
idea of a stone, the idea of a horse, the idea of a man. 

“ In using the names, tree, horse, man, the names of 
what I call objects, I am referring, and can be refer- 
rmg, only to my own sensations; in fact, therefore, 
only naming a certain number of sensations, regarded 
as in a particular state of combination ; that is, con- 
comitance. Particular sensations of sight, of touch, 

o Chap. UL p. 68. — Ed. $ Chap, ul p 70 . — ^Ed. 
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of the muscles, are the sensations, to the ideas of 
■which, colour, extension, roughness, hardness, smooth- 
ness, taste, smell, so coalescing as to appear one idea, 
1 give the name, idea of a tree. 

“ Some ideas are by frequency and strength of asso- 
ciation so closely combined, that they cannot be sepa- 
rated. If one exists, the other exists along with it, in 
spite of whatever effort we make to disjom them. 

“ For example ; it is not in our power to think of 
colour, without thinking of extension ; or of eobdity, 
without figure. We have seen colour constantly in 
combination with extension, spread, as it were, upon 
a surface. We have never seen it except in this con- 
nection. Colour and extension have been invariably 
conjoined. The idea of colour, therefore, uniformly 
comes into the mind, bringing that of extension along 
with it ; and so close is the association, that it is not 
in our power to dissolve it. We cannot, if we ■will, 
think of colour, but in combination with extension. 
The one idea calls up the other, and retains it, so long 
as the other is retained. 

“This great law of our nature is illustrated in a 
manner equally striking, by the connection between 
the ideas of solidity and figure. We never have the 
sensations from which the idea of solidity is derived, 
but in conjunction with the sensations whence the idea 
of figure is derived. If we handle anything solid, it 
is always either round, square, or of some other form. 
The ideas correspond with the sensations. If the idea 
of Bobdity rises, that of figure rises along -with it. The 
idea of figure which rises, is, of course, more obscure 
than that of extension ; because figures being innu- 
merable, the general idea is exceedingly complex, and 
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hence, of necessity, obscure. But, such as it is, the 
idea of figure is always present when that of solidity 
is present ; nor can we, by any effort, think of the one 
without thinking of the other at the same time.” 

1 Now in opposition to this doctrine, nothing appears 
1 to me clearer than the first alternative, — and that, in 
'place of ascending upward from the minimum of per- 
jception to its maxima, we descend from masses to 
details. If the opposite doctrine were correct, what 
would it involve? It would involve as a primary 
inference, that, as we know the whole through the 
parts, we should know the parts better than the whole. 
Thus, for example, it is supposed that we know the 
face of a friend, through the multitude of perceptions 
which we have of the different points of which it is 
made up , in other words, that we should know the 
whole countenance less vividly than wo know the 
forehead and eyes, the nose and mouth, &c,, and that 
we should know each of these more feebly than we 
know the various ultimate points, in fact, unconscious 
minima, of perceptions, which go to constitute them. 
According to the doctrine in question, we perceive 
only one of these ultimate points at the same instant, 
the others by memory incessantly renewed. Now let 
us take the face out of perception into memory alto- 
gether, Let us close our eyes, and let us represent in 
imagination the countenance of our friend. This we 
can do with the utmost vivacity; or, if we see a picture 
of it, we can determine, with a consciousness of the 
most perfect accuracy, that the portrait is like or unlike. 
It cannot, therefore, be denied that we have the fullest 
knowledge of the face as a whole, — ^that we are familiar 
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with its expression, with the general result of its parts. 
On the hypothesis, then, of Stewart and MiU, how 
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LBCT, accurate should be our knowledge of these parts them- 
selves. But make the experiment. You will find that, 
ntimrtioTO you havo analysed, — ^unless you have descended 

ronooM from a conspectus of the whole face to a detailed 
examination of its parts, — with the most vivid impres- 
sion of the constituted whole, you are almost totally 
ignorant of the constituent parts. You may probably 
be unable to say what is the colour of the eyes, and if 
you attempt to delineate the mouth or nose, you will 
inevitably fail. Or look at the portrait. You may 
find it unlike, but unless, as I said, you have analysed 
the countenance, unless you have looked at it with the 
analytic scrutiny of a pamter's eye, you will assuredly 
be unable to say in what respect the artist has failed, 
— ^you will be unable to specify what constituent he 
has altered, though you are fully conscious of the fact 
and effect of the alteration. What we have shown 
from this example may equally be done from any other, 
— a house, a tree, a landscape, a concert of music, &c. 
But it is needless to multiply illustrations. In fact, 
on the doctrine of these philosophers, if the mind, as 
they maintain, were unable to comprehend more than 
one perceptible minimum at a time, the greatest of all 
inconceivable marvels would be, how it has contrived 
to realise the knowledge of wholes and masses which 
it has. Another refutation of this opinion might be 
drawn from the doctrine of latent modifications, — 
the obscure perceptions of Leibnitz, — of which we 
have recently treated. But this argument I tbinlr 
unnecessary.® 

a Sbo-w this also, 1°, by the nul- iem of ihe Eye, § iii. p. 674, edit, 
lions of acts of attention requisite 1807.— Ed] 2°, By unperfeetion of 
in each of our psiceptious. [Ct Dr Touoh, -which is a synthetic sense, 
T Yoang’s Lectures on Natural P?u- as Sight is analytic.— jlforpinaf Jot- 
losophy, voL ii Ess v , The Median, tmg 
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LECTURE XXVII. 

THE PEESENTATIVB PACtTLTY. — PERCEPTION. — GENE- 
RAL QUESTIONS IN RELATION TO THE SENSES. 

In my last Lecture, I was priucipally occupied in lect. 
showing that the hypothesis of a Representative Per- 
ception, considered in itself, and apart from the grounds 
on which phUosophera have deemed themselves autho- 
rised to reject the fact of consciousness, which testifies 
to our immediate perception of external things, violates, 
in many various ways, the laws of a legitimate hypo- 
thesis; and having, in the previous Lecture, shown 
you that the grounds on which the possibility of an 
intuitive cognition of external objects had been super- 
seded, are hollow, I thus, if my reasoning be not 
erroneous, wu. warranted in estabhshing the conclu- 
sion that there is nothing against, but everything in 
favour of, the truth of consciousness, and the doctrine 
of an immediate perception. At the conclusion of 
the Lecture, I endeavoured to prove, in opposition to 
Mr Stewart and Mr MiU, that we are not percipient, 
at the same instant, only of certain minima, our cog- 
nitions of which are afterwards, by memory or asso- 
ciation, accumulated into masses ; but that we are at 
once and primarily percipient of masses, and only 
require analysis to Obtain a minute and more accurate 
knowledge of their parts, — that, in short, we can. 
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iJECT ^ ■within certain limits, make a single object out of 

^ many. For example, we can extend our attentive 

perception to a house, and to it as only one object ; 
or we can contemplate its parts, and consider each of 
these as separate objects.* 

Eesuming consideration of the more important psy- 
chological questions that have been agitated concern- 
ing the Senses, I proceed to take up those connected 
with the sense of toucL 

Two pro- The problems which arise under this sense, may be 

blems under _ .T . . ^ « 

■enieof rcduccd to two opposite questions. Ihe first asks, 
May not aU the Senses be analysed into Touch ? The 
second asks. Is not Touch or Feeling, considered as one 
of the five Senses, itself only a bundle of various senses ? 

In regard to the first of these questions, — it is an 
bo u»iyi,ea' opinion as old at least as Democritus, and one held by 
Doraocrititf many of the ancient phyeiologistB, that the four senses 
of Sight, Hearing, Taste, and SmeU, are only modifica- 
Anstotio tions of Touch. This opinion Aristotle records in the 
fourth chapter of his book On Seme and the Ohject 
\of Sense {De Sensu et Sensili), and contents himself 
/with refuting it by the assertion, that its impossibility 
In wh»t is manifest. So far, however, from being manifestly 
affirmativo ‘ impossiblc, aud, therefore, manifestly absurd, it can 
.now easily be shown to be correct, if by touch is' 
understood the contact of the external object of per- 
ception "with the organ of sense. The opinion of 

a Sir W Hamilton hero occasion- knowledge of the nature of the senses, 
ally introduced an account of the As the Lecture devoted to this sub- 
medhanismof the organs of Sense, ob- ject mainly consists of a series of 
serving the following order, — Sight, extracts from Young and Bostook, 
Hearing, Taste, Smell, and Touch, and is purely physiological, it is here 
This, he remarks, is the reverse of omitted. See IToung’s Lectures on 
the order of nature, and is adopted Natural Phtlosophjf, vol i pp 387, 
by him befiause under Touch cer- 447 et seq, ; voL ii p. 574 (4to edit.); 
tarn questioA anse, the discussion 'Bostwiti.'sPhysiology, pp 692 et seq,, 
of which requires some prehnunary 723, 7S9-733, (3d edit ) — Ed. 
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Democritus was revived, in modem times, by Tele-1 lect. 

' I XXVII 

eiuB,“ an Italian philosopher of the sixteenth century,' 

and who preceded Bacon and Descartes, as a reformer 
of philosophical methods. I say, the opinion of Demo- 
critus can easily be shown to be correct ; for it is only 
a confusion of ideas, or of words, or of both together, 
to talk of the perception of a distant object, that is, j 
of an object not in relation to our senses. An ex-i 
temal object is only perceive^ inasmuch as it is in J 
relation to our sense, and it is only in relation to our 
sense, inasmuch as it is present to it. To say, for ex- 
ample, that we perceive by sight the sun or moon, is a 
false, or an elliptical, expression. We perceive nothing 
but certain modifications of light in immediate rela-; 
tion to our organ" or^ion';~Sd' so“far from Dr Beid 
being philosophically correct, when he says that “when 
ten men look at the sun or moon, they all see the same 
individual object, "the truth is that each of these persons 
sees a difierent object, because each person sees a dif- 
ferent complement of rays, in relation to his individual 
organ.*® In fact, if we look alternately with each, we 
have a different object in our right, and a different 
object in our left, eye. It is not by perception, but by 
a process of reasoning, that we connect the objects of 
sense with existences beyond the sphere of immediate 
knowledge. It is enough that perception affords us the 


The proper 
pbjcct of 
perception. 


a [2)e Rerum Natura, lib. ni o 
viu ] From this reduction Tolesius 
excepts Hearing With regard to the 
senses ol Taste, Smell, and Sight, 
he saps, — "Nonrecte iidem . . . . 
gustum, olfactumque et insam a tao- 
til diversiim posuere, qui non tactus 
modo sunt omnes, sed multo etiam 
quamqm tactus dicitur exquisitiores. 
Non scilicet ea modo, quee unirerso 
in corpore percipinntur, et qiue tac- 
tilia (ut dictum est] dicuntur, prop. 


terea percipiuntur, quod enrum actio 
et VIS substantiaque spintum con- 
tingit, sed magiB qnie in lingua, et 
multo etiam magis qnie per narcs, et 
quEB in oculiB percipiuntur ” — Loc. 
c«t —Ed 

a On this point, see Adam Smith, 
Emiys OH PlaUmplaccd SuJtgects — 
Ancient Logics and Metaphysics, p 
163 Cf. 0/ the External Senses, 
p 289, (edit. 1800 )— Ed. 
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knowledge of the non-ego at the point of sense. To 
arrogate to it the power of immediately informing ns 
of external things, which are only the causes of the 
object we immediately perceive, is either positively 
erroneous, or a confusion of language, arising from an 
inadequate discrimination of the pheenomcnon. Such 
assumptions tend only to throw discredit on the doc- 
trine of an intuitive perception ; and such assump- 
tions you will find scattered over the works both of 
Eeid and Stewart. I would, therefore, establish as a 
fundamental position of the doctrine of an immediate 
perception, the opinion of Demoeritus, that all our 
senses are only modifications of touch ; in other words, 
that the external object of perception is always in 
contact with the organ of sense. 

This determination of the first problem does not 
interfere with the consideration of the second ; for, in 
Sliwjy the second, it is only asked, Whether, considering Touch 
or Feeling as a special sense, there are not compre- 
hended under it varieties of perception and sensation 
so different, that these varieties ought to be viewed as 
Affimutive constituting SO many special senses. This question, F 
maiD Bin . ought to be auswcred in the affirmative ; fo^ 

though I hold that the other senses are not to be disf 
crimmated from Touch, in so far as Touch signified 
merely the contact of the organ and the object of perj 
ception, yet, considering Touch as a special sense dis-j 
tinguished from the other four by other and peculia^ 
characters, it may easily, I think, be shown, that, 4 
Sight and Hearing, if Smell and Taste, are to be divide(^' 
from each other and from Touch Proper, under Touch 
there jpust, on the same analogy, be distinguished a 
plurality of special senses. This problem, like the 
|\ } other, is of ancient date. It is mooted ^ J^istotle in 


2 DoeB 
Touch com* 
prehond a 
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the eleventh chapter of the second book De AniTm, lect 

* * xxvii 

but his opinion is left doub tful His followers were ^ 

consequently divided upon the point.” Among his®“*^'^‘ 
Greek interpreters, ThemistiusP adopts the opinion, 
that there is a plurality of senses under touch. Alex- Anniotie 
ander’’' favours, but not decidedly, the opposite opinion, 
which was espoused by Simplicius* and Philoponus.* 

The doctrine of Themistius was, however, under va- 
rious modifications, adopted by Averroes and Avicenna 
among the Arabian, and by ApoUinaris, Albertus Arabian 
Magnus, jEgidius, Jandimus, MarceUus, and many sShooimm 
others, among the Latin, schoolmen. ^ These, however, 
and succeeding philosophers, were not at one in re- 
gard to the number of the senses, which they would 
distinguish. Themistius’ and Avicenna* allowed as Thonntimii 
many senses as there were different qualities of tactile “nn».'’’ 
feeling ; but the number of these they did not specify. 
Avicenna, however, appears to have distinguished as 
one sense the feeling of pain from the lesion of a 
wound, and as another, the feeling of titillation.* 

Others, as iEgidiua," gave two senses, one for the hot JEgninui 


a See ConimbncemeB, In Ansi de 
Anijna, [lib ii o xi p. 32 G — Ed] 
P In de Afama, lib u. c xi fol. 
82 a, (edit. Aid , 1534) Oinjlart fila 
alo'9)7a'ir ^ lb ris 

rb fiij fuat dmyrt^ews , , Kptrt^ 

iciiv roAnpi t)|K atffSitfn' &<nrtp Tfir 
fftliiv AevKsD Kal jacAsror jaA’ov, xal 
tSk nera^ir koI bxoV, ifewr Kol 
Pnpius, Kal Tali' perafi Kal tV 7eii<rii', 
*iKpo3 Kal yXvK^os in Si toIs oirroTj, 

nofiJiul tlaw imiTuiireis Kol itaffai (p- 

ptaoi, peairifros Kofl* iudmiy oiKelar 
Beupovptvriv oTov dcp/ibii, 
iypdy irnKiiiAy, fn\aK6y Papi, koS- 
0IW Aeuu', Taxi Of. Aristotle, texts 
106, 107 —Ed. 

7 Problemata, ii. 62, (probably 
spiinoiiB).— E d. 


S In De Anima, hb ii. c xi text 
106, fob 44ab, (edit Aid 1527)— Ed 
e In De Amma, hb ii c xi, texts 
106, 107.— Ed 

( See ConimbnceDses, In De Am- 
tua, lib 11 c. XI p 326 . — Ed 
1 ) See above, note P, and Couim- 
bneenses, as above, p 327 — Ed. 

9 See Commbneenses, os above, p. 
327 — Ed 
t See ib%d — Ed 

K See ilnd — Ed [Cf. De Baei, 
Clavia Phtloiophtas Maturalu, De 
Menus HumawB Pacuttatibw, § 76, 
p 366 D’Alembert, JT^lofipes, t v 
p 115 Cf. Scahger, De SubiUdate, 
Ex. oix., where he observes that, m 
paralyets, beat is felt, after the power 
of apprehending gravity is gone ] 
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and cold, another for the dry and moist. Averroes " 
secerns a sense of titillation and a sense of hunger and 
thirst. Galen^ also, I should observe, allowed a sense 
of heat and cold. Among modem philosophers. Car- 
dan distinguishes four senses of touch or feeling ; 
one, of the four primary tactile qualities of Aristotle, 
(that is, of cold and hot, and wet and dry) ; a second, 
of the light and heavy ; a third, of pleasure and pain ; 
and a fourth, of titillation. His antagonist, the elder 
Scaliger,® distinguished as a sixth special sense the 
sexual appetite, in which he has been followed by 
Bacon,* BufFon, Voltaire,^' and others. From these 
historical notices you will see how marvellously incor- 
rect is the statement,’ that Locke was the first philoso- 
pher who originated this question, in allowing hunger 
and thirst to be the sensations of a sense different 
from tactile feeling. Hutcheson, in his work on the 
Passions,^ says, “ The division of our external senses 
into five common classes is ridiculously imperfect. 
Some sensations, such as hunger and thirst, weariness 
and sickness, can be reduced to none of them ; or if 
they are reduced to feelings, they are perceptions as 
different from the other ideas of touch, such as cold, 
heat, hardness, softness, as the ideas of taste or smell. 
Others have hinted at an external sense different from 
all of these.” What that is, Hutcheson does not men- 
tion ; and some of our Scotch philosophers have puzzled 

a See ConunbncenBeB, In De Am- Poor, Tkeoria Senauum, para i g 34, 
ma, lib u, o xL p 3iJ7 — Ed p 38 Voltaire, Diet PhUoaophique, 

P [Leidenfroat, De Mente Humana, art. Benaation, reduces this sense to 
c 11 . § 4, p. 10 ] tbat of Touch. Cf Traiii de Meta- 

7 X>e Sttbhlitate, lib. xiii See phyinque, oh. iv (Euvrea Complitea, 
Seid’a Works, p 867, note — Ed. tom vi. p 661 (edit 1817) — Ed 
S De Suitthtate, Ex. cclxxxvi § X q See Lectures on Inletkctual Phi- 
— ^Ed ^ loaopliy, by John Young, LL.1>., p. 

< \Sylva Sylvarum, cent, ru 69X 80 
Works, edit Montagu, ir. SCI ] i Sect i , third edition, p. 3, note. 

( See ifeuTs W''rks, p. 124; and —Ed. 
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themselves to conceive the meauinEC of his allusion, lect. 

There is no doubt that he referred to the sixth sense ^ 

of Scaliger, Adam Smith, in his posthumous Essays “ Adam 
observes, that hunger and thirst are objects of feeling, '' 
not of touch ; and that heat and cold are felt, not as , 
pressing on the organ, but as in the organ, Kantj^-'Kaut. 
divides the whole bodily senses into two, — into a Vital! 

Sense {Sensm Vagus), and an Organic Sense {Sensus. 

Fixus). To the former class belong the sensations of 
heat and cold, shuddering, quaking, &c. The latter 
is divided into the five senses, of Touch Proper, Sight, 
Hearing, Taste, and SmeU. 

This division has now become general in Germany i Kimt’b d»i- 

TT- 1 Cl • • I* • I >1 K®”™* 

the Vital Sense receiving from various authors varioua mOcrmaDy. 
synonyms, as cosncesthests, common feeling, vital feel\ 
ing, and sense of feeling, sensu latiori, &c. ; and the| 
sensations attributed to it are heat and cold, shudder-' 
ing, feeling of health, hunger and thirst, visceral sen- 
sations, &c. This division is, likewise, adopted by Dr 
Brown. He divides our sensations into those which Brown. 


are less definite, and into those which are more defi- 
nite ; and these, his two classes, correspond precisely 
to the sensus vagus and sensus focus of the German 
philosophers.''' 


The propriety of throwing out of the sense of Touch ToucUto be 
those sensations which afford us indications only oi^ from mh- 
the subjective condition of the body, in other words,|“'’p*^^'’®’ 


of dividing touch from sensible feeling, is apparent. 

In the first place, this is manifest on the analogy or‘'‘“* 


the other special senses. These, as we have seen, are' 


a Of (he External Senses, p. 262, c. u. § 2, p 14, dutiDginalied the 
(edit. 1800).— Ed. Vital Sense from the Oi^anic Senses. 

0 Anthropalogie, § IS — Ep. [Fre- Sec also Blibner’sX>wserfaf ion (1794). 
vioosly to Kant, whose A nthropologie Cf Grrnithuisen, Anthropologie, § 476, 
was first puUi^ed in 1798, Leiden- p, 364 (edit. 1810) ] 
frost, inhuileAfenteHt(niana(1793), y Lectures xmi. xvtiL — E d. 
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LECT. divided into two classes, according as perception pro- 

^ per or sensation proper predominates ; the senses of 

Sight and Hearing pertainiog to the first, those of 
Smell and Taste to the second. Here each is decidedly 
either perceptive or sensitive. But in Touch, under 
the vulgar attribution of qualities, perception and 
sensation both find their maximum. At the finger-' 
points, this sense would give us objective knowledge 
of the outer world, with the least possible alloy of 
subjective feeling ; in hunger and thirst, &c., on the 
contrary, it would afford us a subjective feeling of our j 
own state, with the least possible addition of objective I 
knowledge. On this ground, therefore, we ought to : 
attribute to different senses, perceptions and sensations ( 
so different in degree. 

2 Prom But, in the second place, it is not merely in the' 
opposite de^ee of these two counter-elements that, 
tions and this distinction is founded, but likewise on the dif-' 


tllOlUMWw fercnt quality of the groups of the perceptions and* 
sensations themselves. There is nothing similar be- 
tween these different groups, except the negative cir- 
cumstance that there is no special organ to which ' 
positively to refer them ; and, therefore, they are ex- 
clusively slumped together under that sense .which 
is not obtrusively marked out and isolated by the 
mechanism of a peculiar instrument. 

Spociai Limiting, therefore, the special sense of Touch, to ) 
Tondi,— ita that of objective informatiohT it is sufficient to say 
that this sense has its seat at the extremity of the 
nerves which terminate in the skin; its principal 
organs are the^ fin ger- points, the toes, the lips, and th e 
tongue. Of these, the first is the most perfect. At 
the tips of the fingers, a tender skin covers the nervous 
papillae, and here the nail serves not only as a pro- 
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teeting shield to the organ, hut Hkewise, by affording leot. 

an opposition to the body which makes an impression ^ 

on the finger-ends, it renders more distinct our per- 
ception of the nature of its surface. Through the 
great mobility of the fingers, of the wrist> and of the 
shoulder-joint, we are able with one, and stiU more 
effectually, with both hands, to manipulate an object 
on all sides, and, thereby, to attain a knowledge of its 
figure. We likewise owe to the sense of Touch a per- 
ception of those conformations of a body, according to 
which we call it rough or smooth, hard or soft, sharp 
or blunt. The repose or motion of a body is also per- 
ceived through the touch. 

To obviate misunderstanding, I should, however, ptopor 
notice that the proper organ of Touch, — the nervous ffl, re- 
papiUffi, — requires, as the condition of its exercise, the madu,a“ot 
movement of the voluntary muscles. This condition, tuomOTe”' 
however, ought not to be viewed as a part of the organ “kotoy” 
itself. This being understood, the perception of the 
weight of a body will not fall under this sense, as the 
nerves lying under the epidermis or scurf-skin have 
little or no share in this knowledge. We owe it 
almost exclusively to the consciousness we have of the 
exertion of the muscles, requisite to lift with the hand 
a heavy body from the ground, or when it is laid on 
the shoulders or head, to keep our own body erect, 
and to carry the burthen from one place to another, 

I next proceed to consider two counter-questions. Two coun- 
which are stiU agitated by pluloBopherB. The first isJtionBregatd- 

Tv ’'^••^■11 11 p ling sphere 

— Does Sight afford us an original knowledge oi ex- of sigw. 
tension, or do we not owe this exclusively to Touch ?1 
The second is, — Does Touch afford us an original | 

a For » diBCiueion of certain ques- Note E, § i , p 917 et eeg., completed 
tione cognate to the following, see edition, — 

.Ecid’e Worif, Supplem. Dieaert, 
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knowledge of extension, or do we not owe this exeln- 
sively to sight ? 

Both questions are still undetermined ; and, con- 
sequently, the vulgar belief is also unestablished, that 
we obtain a knowledge of extension originally both 
from sight and touch. 

I commence, then, with the first, — Does Vision 
afford us a primary knowledge of extension, or do we 
not owe this knowledge exclusively to Touch ? But, 
before entenng on its discussion, it is proper to state 
to you, by preamble, what kind of extension it is 
that those would vindicate to sight, who answer this 
question in the affirmative. The whole primary ob-l 
jects of sight, then, are colours, and extensions, and! 
forms or figures of extension. And here you will; 
observe, it is not all kind of extension and form that 
is attributed to sight. It is not figured extension in ' 
all the three dimensions, but only extension as involved 
in plane figures ; that is, only length and breadth. , 

It has generally been admitted by philosophers; 
after Aristotle, that colour is the proper object of 
sight, and that extension and figure, common to sight 
and touch, are only accidentally its objects, because 
supposed in the perception of colour. 

The first philosopher, with whom I am acquainted, 
who doubted or denied that vision is conversant with 
extension, was Berkeley; but the clear expression of 
his opinion is contained in his Defence of the Theoi'y 
of Vision, an extremely rare tract which has escaped 
the knowledge of aU his editors and biographers, and 
is, consequently, not to be found in any of the editions 
of his collected works. It was almost certainly, there- 
fore, wholly unknown to CondiUac, who is the next 
philosopher who maintained the same opinion. This, 
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however, he did not do either very exphcitly or with- 
out change ; for the new doctrine which he hazards in 
his earlier work, in his later he again tacitly replaces 
I by the old.“ After its surrender by Condillac, the 
lopinion was, however, supported, as I find, by Labou- 
jlinibre.^ Mr Stewart maintains that extension is not 
I'an object of sight. “ I formerly,” he says, “ had occa- 
sion to mention several instances of very intimate 
associations formed between two ideas which have no 
necessary connection with each other. One of the 
most remarkable is, that which exists in every person’s 
mind between the notions of colour and extension. 


The former of these words expresses (at least in the 
sense in which we commonly employ it) a sensation 
in the mind, the latter denotes a quality of an external 
object ; so that there is, in fact, no more connection 
between the two notions than between those of pain 
and of solidity ; and yet, in consequence of our always 
perceiving extension at the same time at which the 
sensation of colour is excited in the mind, we find it 


a The order of Condillac’s opinions 
13 the reverse of that stated in the 
text. In his earhest ivork, the On- 
l/ine deaCmnoumncfs Hwmaine), part 
1 . sect VI , he combats Berkeley's 
theory of vision, and maintains that 
extension exterior to the eye is dis- 
cernible by sight. Snlisequently, in 
the TraM de» Benaatuma, xiart i ch 
XI , part 11 oh IV V , ho asserts that 
the eye is incapable of perceiving 
extension beyond itself, and that this 
idea IS originally due solely to the 
sense of touch This opinion he agom 
repeats m VArl da Penaer, part i. ch. 
XI But neither Condillac nor Berke- 
ley goes so far as to say that colour, 
regarded as an affection of the visual 
oiganism, is apprehended as absolute- 
ly unextended, as a mathematical 
point. Nor is this ttie question in 

VOL. II. 


dispute But granting, as Condillac 
m his later view exjiressly asserts, 
that colour, as a visual sensation, 
necessarily occu]>ie8 space, do we, by 
means of that sensation, acquire also 
the proper idea of extension, as com- 
posed of parts exterior to each other 
In other -words, does the sensation of 
different colours, which is necessary 
to the distinction of paits at all, ne- 
cessarily suggest different and con- 
tiguous localities ’ Tins question is 
exphcitly answered in the negative 
by Condillac, and in the affirmative 
by Sir W Hamilton Cf The Theory 
of Ywvm vindicated and explained, 
London, 1733, especially, §§ 41, 42, 
44, 45, 46 See also Peid’a Woria, 
completed edition, p 919 a, note — 
£s 

0 See Jleid’s Woris, p 8G8 . — Ed. 
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impossible to think of that sensation without conceiv- 
ing extension along with it.”“ But before and after 
' Stewart, a doctrine, virtually the same, is maintained 
by the Hartleian school ; who assert, as a consequence 
of their universal principle of association, that the 
perception of colour suggests the notion of extension.^ 
Then comes Dr Brown, who, in his Lectures, after 
having repeatedly asserted, that it is, and always has 
been, the umversal opinion of philosophers, that the 
superficial extension of length and breadth becomes 
known to us by sight originally, proceeds, as he says, 
for the first time, to controvert this opinion though 
it is wholly impossible that he could have been igno- 
rant that the same had been done, at least by CondiUac 
and Stewart. Brown himself, however, was to be 
treated somewhat in the fashion in which he treats 
his predecessors. Some twenty years ago, there were 
published the Lectures on Intellectual Philosophy, by 
the late John Young, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy 
in Belfast College ; a work which certainly shows con- 
siderable shrewdness and ingenuity. This unfortu- 
nate speculator seems, however, to have been fated, in 
almost every instance, to be anticipated by Brown ; 
and, as far as I have looked into these Lectures, I have 
been amused with the never-failing preamble, — of the 
astonishment, the satisfaction, and so forth, which the 
author expresses on finding, on the publication of 
Brown’s Lectures, that the opinions which he himself, 
as he says, had always held and taught, were those 
also which had obtained the countenance of so dis- 

a Elements of the Philosophy of the Prop 20. Belabam, Elements of the 
Human Mtnd, vol i chap v part PMosophy of the Hind, p 85 JameA 
11 § 1 Works, vo\ 11 p 306 [Cf MiH, Analysis qf the Human Mmd, 
Ibid , Note P. — Ed ] voL i pp 72, 7.3 . — Ed 

a See Priestley, Hai tley's Theory, y Lecture xxviu -^Ed. 
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tinguished a philosopher. The coincidence is, however, le^ 

too systematic and precise to be the effect of accident; 

and the identity of opinion between the two doctors 
can only (plagiarism apart) be explained by borrowing 
from the hypothesis of a Pre-established Harmony be- 
tween their minds." Of course, they are both at one 
on the problem under consideration.^ 

But to return to Brown, by whom the argument Brown 

. , , . . o 11 ° 1 

against the common doctrine is most fully stated. 

He says ; — 

“ The universal opinion of philosophers is, that it is 
not colour merely which it (the simple original sensa- 
tion of vision) involves, but extension also, — that there 
is a visible figure, as well as a tangible figure, — and 
that the visible figure involves, in our instant original 
perception, superficial length and breadth, as a tan- 
gible figure, which we learn to see, involves length, 
breadth, and thickness. 

“ That it is impossible for us, at present, to separate, 
in the sensation of vision, the colour from the exten- 
sion, I admit ; though not more completely impossible, 
than it is for us to look on the thousand feet of a 
meadow, and to perceive only the small inch of green- 
ness on our retina ; and the one impossibility, as much 
as the other, I conceive to arise only from intimate 
association, subsequent to the original sensations of 
sight. Nor do I deny, that a certain part of the retina 
— which, being limited, must therefore have figure — 
is affected by the rays of light that fall on it, as a 
certain breadth of nervous expanse is affected in all 
the other organa. I contend-only, that the perception 

a I now find, and hare elsewfaere the same aouroe,— De Tracy See 
stated, that the aimilanty between Dianertaliana on Reid, Note D, p 868 
these philoBophers arieea from their /3 See Young, Lectures on /nteSec- 
borrowing, I may say stealing, from tual Philosophy, p 116. 
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of this limited figure of the portion of the retina 
. affected, does not enter into the sensation itself, more 
than, in our sensations of any other species, there is a 
perception of the nervous breadth affected. 

“The immediate perception of visible figure has 
been assumed as indisputable, rather than attempted 
to be proved, — as before the time of Berkeley, the im- 
mediate visual perception of distance, and of the three 
dimensions of matter, was supposed, in like manner, 
to be without any need of proof ; — and it is, therefore, 
impossible to refer to arguments on the subject. I 
presume, however, that the reasons which have led to 
this belief, of the immediate perception of a figure 
termed visible, as distinguished from that tangible 
figure, which we learn to sec, are the following two, — 
the only reasons which I can even imagine, — that it 
is absolutely impossible, in our present sensations of 
sight, to separate colour from extension, — and that 
there are, in fact, a certain length and breadth of the 
retina, on which the light falls." “ 

He then goes on to argue, at a far greater length 
than can be quoted, that the mere circumstance of a 
certain definite space, viz., the extended retina, being 
affected by certain sensations, does not necessarily in- 
volve the notion of extension. Indeed in all those 
cases in which it is supposed, that a certain diffusion 
of sensations excites the notion of extension, it seems 
to be taken for granted that the being knows already, 
that he has an extended body, over which these sensa- 
tions are thus diffused. Nothing but the sense of 
touch, however, and nothing but those kinds of touch 
which imply the idea of continued resistance, can give 
us any notion of body at all. All mental affections 

a Lect XXIX., p. 183 (edit 1830) —Ed 
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which are regarded merely as feelings of the mind, and 

which do not give us a conception of their external 

causes, can never be known to arise from anything 
which is extended or solid. So far, however, is the 
mere sensation of colour from being able to produce 
this, that touch itself, as felt in many of its modifica- 
tions, could give us no idea of it. That the sensation of 
colour is quite unfit to give us any idea of extension, 
merely by its being diffused over a certain expanse of 
the retina, seems to be corroborated by what we expe- 
rience in the other senses, even after we are perfectly 
acquainted with the notion of extension. In hearing, 
for instance, a certain quantity of the tympanum of 
the ear must be affected by the pulsations of the air ; 
yet it gives us no idea of the dimensions of the part 
affected. The same may, in general, be said of taste 
and smell. 

Now in all their elaborate ai’gumentation on thismiepouei). 

1-1 111 ” 1 
subject, these philosophers seem never yet to have seen tension nc- 

the real difficulty of their doctrine. It can easily be given m the 
shown that the perception of colour involves the per- vf coluui B 
ception of extension. It is admitted that we have by 
sight a perception Of colours, consequently, a percep- 
tion of the difference of colours. But a perception of 
the distinction of colours necessarily mvolves the per- 
ception of a discriminatmg line ; for if one colour be 
laid aside or upon another, we only distinguish them 
as different by perceiving that they limit each other, 
which limitation necessarily affords a breadthless line, 

— a line of demarcation. One colour laid upon another, 
in fact, gives a line returning upon itself, that is, a 
figure. But a fine and a figure are modifications of 
extension. The perception of extension, therefore, is 
necessarily given in the perception of colours. 
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LECTUEE XXVIII. 

THE PEESENTATIVE FACULTY. — I. PERCEPTION. — RELA- 
TIONS OF SIGHT AND TOUCH TO EXTENSION. 

x^vni Lecture, after showing you that the vulgar 

distribution of the Senses into five, stands in need of 

RuMpituio- correction, and stating what that correction is, I pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of some of the more im- 
portant philosophical problems, which arise out of the 
relation of the senses to the elementary objects of 
Perception. 

I then stated to you two counter-problems in rela- 
tion to the genealogy of our empirical knowledge of 
extension ; and as, on the one hand, some philosophers 
maintain that we do not perceive extension by the 
eye, but obtain this notion through touch, so, on the 
other, there are philosophers who hold that we do not 
perceive extension through the touch, but exclusively 
by the eye. The consideration of these counter-ques- 
tions, will, it is evident, involve a consideration of the 
common doctrine intermediate between these extreme 
opinions, — that wo derive our knowledge of extension 
from both senses. I keep aloof from this discussion 
the opinion, that space, under which extension is in- 
cluded, is not an empirical or adventitious notion at 
all, but a native form of thought ; for admitting t.bia 
still if space be also a necessary form of the external 
world, we shall also have an empirical perception of it 
by our sensec, and the question, therefore, equally re- 
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mains, — Through what sense, or senses, have we this lect. 
perception s 

In relation to the first problem, I stated that the 
position which denies to visual perception aU cog- 
nisance of extension, was maintained by Condillac, by 
Laboulini^re, by Stewart, by the followers of Hartley 
(Priestley, Belsham, Mill , &c.), and by Brown, — to say 
nothing of several recent authors in this country, and 
in America. I do not think it necessary to state to 
you the long process of reasoning on which, especially 
by Brown, this paradox has been grounded. It is 
Bufiicient to say, that there is no reason whatsoever 
adduced in its support, which carries with it the 
smallest weight. The whole argumentation in reply 
to the objections supposed by its defenders, is in reply 
to objections which no one, I conceive, who understood 
his case, would ever dream of advancing ; while the 
only objection which it was incumbent on the advo- 
cates of the paradox to have answered, is passed over 
in total silence. 


This objection is stated in three words. All parties Proof omt 

r 1 • T T /• 1 Sight 18 cog- 

are, of course, at one m regard to the fact that we see nnont of 
colour. Those who hold that we see extension, admit 
that we see it only as coloured ; and those who deny 
us any vision of extension, make colour the exclusive 
object of sight. In regard to this first position, all 
are, therefore, agreed. Nor are they less harmonious 
m reference to the second ; — that the power of per- 
ceiving colour involves the power of perceiving the 
differences of colours. By sight we, therefore, per- 
ceive colour, and discriminate one colour, that is, one 
coloured body, — one sensation of colour, from another. 

This is admitted. A third position will also be denied 
by none, that the colours discriminated in vision, are, 
or may be, placed side by side in immediate juxtaposi- 
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LEOT. tion ; or, one may limit another by being superinduced 
partially over it. A fourth position is equally indis- 
putable, — that the contrasted colours, thus bounding 
each other, will form by their meeting a visible line, 
and that, if the superinduced colour be surrounded by 
the other, this line will return upon itself, and thus 
constitute the outline 'of a visible figure. 

These four positions command a peremptory assent ; 
they are all self-evident. But their admission at once 
explodes the paradox under discussion. And thus : 
— a line is extension m one dimension, — length ; a 
figure is extension in two, — ^length and breadth. There- 
fore, the vision of a line is a vision of extension in 
length; the vision of a figure, the vision of exten- 
sion in length and breadth. This is an immediate 
demonstration of the impossibility of the opinion in 
question ; and it is curious that the ingenuity which 
suggested to its supporters the petty and recondite 
objections they have so operosely combated, should 
not have shown them this gigantic difi&culty, which 
lay obtrusively before them. 

Eitteii»ion So foT, in fact, 13 the doctrine which divorces the per- 

roprcaeuteii ccptious of colour and extcnsiou from being true, that 

to the miud , . . • 1 . 1 ^ 

except as wc caiLiiot evcn represent extension to the mind except 
as coloured. When we come to the consideration of 


SoDBiblti ob< 
jocta ropro’ 
sontodi in 
JmagiDa- 
tion, lu 
tlio orgM 
of Sense, 
through 
which wo 
ongmally 
porcoivod 
tlium 


the Kepresentative Faculty, — Imagination, — I shall 
endeavour to show you, (what has not been observed 
by psychologists,) that m the representation, — in the 
imagination, of sensible objects, we always represent 
them in the organ of Sense through which we origin- 
ally perceived them. Thus, we cannot imagine any 
particular odour but in the nose ; nor any sound but 
in the oar ; nor any taste but m the mouth ; and if 
we would represent any pain we have ever felt, this 
can only beodone through the local nerves. In like 
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manner, when we imagine any modification of light, 
we do so in the eye ; and it is a curious confirmation 
of this, as is well known to physiologists, that when 
not only the external apparatus of the eye, which is a 
mere mechanical instrument, but the real organ of 
sight, — the optic nerves and their thalami, have become 
diseased, the patient loses, in proportion to the extent 
of the morbid aflcction, either wholly or in part, the 
faculty of recalling visible pheenomena to, his mind. 

I mention this at present in order to show, that Vision Vibiou, tiio 

^ BCDBcbyprc 

IS not only a sense competent to the perception of ex- emincnie 

• 1*^ 1 / competenr 

tension, but the sense Kar ii not exclusively, to tiio pw- 

so competent, — and this in the following manner : — extenuon. 
You either now know, or will hereafter learn, that no 
notion, whether native and general, or adventitious 
and generalised, can be represented in imagination, 
except in a concrete or singular example. For m- 
stance, you cannot imagiiie a triangle which is not 
either an equilateral, or an isosceles, or a scalene, — in 
short, some individual form of a triangle ; nay more, 
you cannot imagine it, except cither large or small, 
on paper or on a board, of wood or of iron, white or 
black or green ; in short, except under all the special 
determinations which give it in thought, as in exist- 
ence, singularity, or individuality. The same happens 
too with extension. Space I admit to be a native 
form of thought, — ^not an adventitious notion. We 
cannot but thmk it. Yet I cannot actually represent 
space in imagination, stript of all individualising attri- 
butes. In this act, 1 can easily annihilate all corporeal 
existence, — I can imagine empty space. But there' 
are two attributes of which I cannot divest it, that is, ' 
shape and colour. This may sound almost ridiculous 
at first statement, but if you attend to the phseno- 
menon, you will soon be satisfied of itg truth. And 
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LEOT first as to shape. Yotir minds are not infinite, and 
cannot, therefore, positively conceive infinite space. 

Spuceor Infinite space is only conceived negatively, — only by. 

EitoMion . . . . . 1 J -J. 1 .. 

coDDot ho conceivinff it inconceivable ; in otner words, it cannot i 

reprcBfntbd p n -n •/* J j. j. j. * 

lu iniAgina< 'bg conccived at all. But if we do our utmost to > 

tion viUiout . ... • -I . - I 

■hapc realise this notion of infinite extension by a positive, 
act of imagination, how do we proceed 1 Why, we 
think out from a centre, and endeavour to carry the 
circumference of the sphere to infinity. But by no 
one effort of imagination can we accomplish this ; and 
as we cannot do it at once by one infinite act, it would 
require an etermty of successive finite efforts, — an 
endless series of imaginings beyond imaginings, to 
equalise the thought with its object. The very at- 
tempt is contradictory. But when we leave off, has 
the imagined space a shape * It has : for it is finite ; 
and a finite, that is, a bounded, space constitutes a 
figure. What, then, is this figure ? It is spherical, — , 
neccssaiily spherical , for as the effort of imagining! 
space is an effort outwards from a centre, the space 
represented in imagination is necessarily circular. If 
there be no shape, there has been no positive imagina- 
tion ; and for any other shape than the orbicular no 
reason can be assigned. Such is the figure of space 
in a free act of phantasy. 

This, however, will be admitted without scruple ; 
for if real space, as it is well desenbed by St Augus- 
tin, be a sphere whose centre is everywhere, and 
whose circumference is nowhere," imagined space 

a The editors have not been able pie sein de la nature Nulle id€e n’en 
to discover this passage in St Aogus- approche Nous avons beau enfler 
tiu As quoted in the text, ivith re- nos conceptions audelh des espaccs 
ference to space, it closely resembles imsginables ‘ nous n’enfantons que 
the words of Pascal, Pennies, partie des atomes, au pnx de la rdalitd des 
L art IV. (voL ii p 64, edit Fau- choses C’est une sphhre mlinie, 
ghre). “ Tout ce mondo visible n'est dont le centre eat partout, la circon- 
qn’uu trait unperoeptible dans I’am- f£rence nolle port ” But the expres- 
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may be allowed to be a sphere whose circumference is ^lect .^ 

represented at any distance from its centre. But will ^ 

its colour be as easily aUGwed 1 In explanation of this, 
you will observe that under colour I of course include 
black as well as white ; the transparent as well as 
the opaque, — in short, any modification of light or 
darkness. This being understood, I maintain that it 
IS impossible to imagine figure, extension, space, except 
as coloured in some determinate mode. You may re- 
present it under any, but you must represent it under 
some, modification of light, — colour. Make the expe- 
riment, and you will find I am correct. But I anti- 
cipate an objection. The non-perception of colour, oj’jociMn 
or the inabihty of discriminating colours, is a case of 
not unfrequent occurrence, though the subjects of thisi 
deficiency are, at the same time, not otherwise defec- 
tive in vision. In cases of this description, there is, 
however, necessarily a discrimination of light and 
shade, and the colours that to us appear in all “ the 
sevenfold radiance of effulgent light,” to them appear 
only as different gradations of clarc-obscure. Were 
this not the case, there could be no vision. Such per- 
sons, therefore, have still two great contrasts of colour, 

— ^black and white, and an indefinite number of inter- 
mediate gradations, in which to represent space to their i 
imaginations. Nor is there any difficulty in the case \ 
of liic blind, the absolutely blind, — ^the blind from 
birth. Blindness is the non-perception of colour ; the 

slon IB more usually cited as a defini> ourite expresBion with tbc mystics of 
tion of the Deity In this relation it the muidle ages See Muller, C7ina- 
baa been attributed to the mythical turn Doctrme of Sin^ vol ii p 134 
Hermes Trismegistus (see Alexander (Eng trauBl ) Some interesting his* 

Alesius, Summa TheoX , parsi . qii vii. torical notices of tins expression will 
memb 1), and to Empedoedea (see be found m a learned note in M. 

Vinoentiufl Bellovaccnsis, Sp&culum Havot’s edition of Pascal's 
HistortaUf lib ii. c, 1, Speculum p 3 — Ed. 
iTalurale^hb l c 4) It was a far- • 
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LECT. non-perception of colour is simple darkness. Tke 
xxTOi^ space, therefore, represented by the blind if repre- 
sented at all, will be represented black. Some modi- 
fication of ideal light or darkness is thus the condition 
of the imagination of space. This of itself power- 
fully supports the doctrine, that vision is conversant 
with extension as its object. But if the opinion I 
have stated be correct, that an act of imagination is 
only realised through some organ of sense, the impos- 
sibility of representing space out of all relation to 
light and colour at once establishes the eye as the 
appropriate sense of extension and figure. 

D'Alombci't In corroboration of the general view I have taken 
«apiort‘“f of the relation of sight to extension, I may translate 
uow gneu to you a passage by a distinguished mathematician 
tiou of ^gilt and philosopher, who, m writing it, probably had in his 
eye the paradoxical speculation of Condillac. “ It is 
certam,” says D’Alembert,® “ that sight alone, and in- 
dependently of touch, affords us the idea of extension; 
for extension is the necessary object of vision, and we 
should see nothing if we did not see it extended. I 
even believe that sight must give us the notion of ex- 
tension more readily than touch, because sight makes 
us remark more promptly and perfectly than touch, 
that contiguity, and, at the same time, that distinction 
of parts in which extension consists. Moreover, vision 
alone gives us the idea of the colour of objects. Let 
us suppose now parts of space differently coloured, and 
presented to our eyes ; the difference of colours will 
necessarily cause us to observe the boundaries or limits 
which separate two neighbouring colours, and, con- 
sequently, will give us an idea of figure ; for we con- 
ceive a figure when we conceive a limitation or boun- 
dary on all sides.” 

(* a Milanges, t. v p 109 —Ed. 
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I am confident^ therefore, that we may safely estab- lect. 

lish the conclusion, that Sight is a sense principally ^ 

conversant with extension; whether it be the only ’■ 
sense thus conversant, remains to be considered. 

I proceed, therefore, to the second of the counter- 2 Doek 
problems, — to inquire whether Sight be exclusively UB au oiigi- 
the sense which affords us a knowledge of extension, lodge'oT 
or whether it does this only conjointly with Touch, ordowoowo 
As some philosophers have denied to vision all per- swoiy to 
ception of extension and figure, and given this solely 
to touch, so others have equally refused this percep- 
tion to touch, and accorded it exclusively to vision. 

This doctrine is maintained among others by Plat- ThonfBnna- 
ner, — a man no less celebrated as an acute philosopher, latter qaes- 
than as a learned physician, and an elegant scholar. I tamed by 
shall endeavour to render his philosophical German 
into intelligible English, and translate some of the pre- 
hminary sentences with which he introduces a curious 
observation made by him on a blind subiect. “ It is Piatncr 

• 1 11 quoted 

veiy true, as my acute antagonist observes, tJiat the 
gloomy extension which imagination presents to us as 
an actual object, is by no means the pure a pnori 
representation of space. It is very true, that this is 
only an empirical or adventitious image, which itself 
supposes the pure or a priori notion of space, (or of 
extension), in other Avords, the necessity to think every- 
thing as extended. But I did not wish to explain the 
origin of this mental condition or form of thought 
objectively, through the sense of sight, — but only to say 
this much : — that empirical space, empirical extension, 
is dependent on the sense of sight, — that, allowing 
space or extension as a form of thought, to be in us, 
were there even nothing correspondent to it out of us, 
still the unknown external things must operate upon 
us, and, in fact, through the sense of sigjit, do operate 
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upon US, if tHs unconscious form is to be brought into 
1 consciousness.” 

And after some other observations he goes on : — “ In 
regard to the visionless representation of space or ex- 
tension, the attentive observation of a person born 
blind, which I formerly instituted, in the year 1785, 
and, again, in relation to the pomt in question, have 
continued for three whole weeks, — ^this observation, I 
say, has convinced me, that the sense of touch, by 
itself, is altogether incompetent to afford us the repre- 
sentation of extension and space, and is not even cog- 
nisant of local exteriority, (pertUches Auseiiiander- 
seyn), in a word, that a man deprived of sight has 
absolutely no perception of an outer world, beyond the 
existence of something effective, different from his own 
feeling of passivity, and in general only of the numeri- 
cal diversity, — shall I say of impressions, or of things 
In fact, to those bom blind, time serves instead of 
space. Vicinity and distance mean in their mouths 
nothing more than the shorter or longer time, the 
smaller or greater number of feelings which they find 
necessary to attain from some one feeling to some 
other that a person blind from birth employs the 
language of vision, — ^that may occasion considerable 
error, and did, indeed, at the commencement of my 
observations, lead me wrong ; but, in point of fact, he 
knows nothing of things as existing out of each other ; 
and, (this in particular I have very clearly remarked), 
if objects, and the parts of his body touched by them, 
did not make different kinds of impression on his 
nerves of sensation, he would take everything external 
for one and the same. In his own body, he absolutely 
did not discriminate head and foot at all by their dis- 
tance, but merely by the difference of the feelings. 
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(and his perception of such difiference was incredibly 
fine), which he experienced from the one and from the 
other ; and, moreover, through time. In like manner, 
in external bodies, he distinguished their figure, merely 
by the varieties of impressed feelings ; inasmuch, for 
example, as the cube, by its angles, affected his feeling 
differently from the sphere. No one can conceive how 
deceptive is the use of language accommodated to 
vision. When my acute antagonist appeals to Che- 
selden’s case, which proves directly the reverse of what 
it is adduced to refute, he does not consider that the 
first visual impressions which one born blind receives 
after couching, do not constitute vision. For the very 
reason, that space and extension are empirically only 
possible through a perception of sight, — ^for that very 
reason, must such a patient after his eyes are freed 
from the cataract, first learn to live in space; if he 
could do this previously, then would not the distant 
seem to him near, — the separate would not appear to 
him as one. Those are the grounds which make it 
impossible for me to believe cmpmcal space in a blind 
person ; and from these I infer, that this form of sen- 
sibility, as Mr Kant calls it, and which, in a certain 
signification, may very properly be styled a pure repre- 
sentation, cannot come into consciousness otherwise 
than through the medium of our visual perception ; 
without, however, denying that it is something merely 
subjective, or affirming that sight affords anything 
similar to this kind of representation. The example of 
blind geometers would likewise argue nothing against 
me, even if the geometers had been born blind ; and 
this they were not, if, even in their early infancy, they 
had seen a single extended object” “ 

o PhioaophUehe Aphoritmen, vol i § 705, p. 4.39 U seq , edit 1793 — Ed. 


LECT. 

XXVIll. 
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LECT. To what Platner has here stated I would add, from 

^ personal experiment, and observation upon others, that 

ullffaTO™* ^ blind will go into a room of an 

docfrmo'* shape, wholly imknown to him, and into which 

no ray of light is allowed to penetrate, he may grope 
about for hours, — ^he may touch and manipulate every 
side and corner of it ; still, notwithstanding every en- 
deavour, notwithstanding all the previous subsidiary 
notions he brings to the task, he"^! be unable to form 
any correct idea of the room. In like manner, a blind- 
. folded person will make the most curious mistakes in 
regard to the figure of objects presented to him, if these 
are of any considerable circumference. But if the sense 
of touch in such favourable circumstances can effect so 
little, how much less could it afford us any knowledge 
of forms, if the assistance which it here brings with it 
from our visual conceptions, were wholly wanting 1 
Suppottod This view is, I think, strongly confirmed by the 
beUlun'ti cu»c famous case of a young gentleman, blind from birth, 
o uoHoUing. Cheselden *, — a case remarkable for being 

perhaps, of those cured, that in which the cataract was 
most perfect, (it only allowed of a distinction of light 
and darkness) ; and, at the same time, in which the 
phsenomena have been most distinctly described. In 
this latter respect, it is, however, veiy deficient ; and 
it is saying but little in favour of the philosophical 
acumen of medical men, that the narrative of this case, 
with all its faults, is, to the present moment, the one 
moat to be relied on.“ 

Now I contend, (though I am aware I have high 
authority against me), that if a blind man had been 
able to form a conception of a square or globe by mere 

a See Nunnelcy, On t/ie Orj/ana servutions, which confirm, in all 
of Vuion, p 31, (1858), for a recent eseeutial particulars, the conclusions 
case of couching, with careful oh- of Cheselden — En 
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touch, he would, on first perceiving them by sight, be lect. 

able to discriminate them from each other ; “ for this} 

supposes only that he had acquired the primary notions 
of a straight and of a curved line. Again, if touchl 
afforded us the notion of space or extension in general, 
the patient, on obtaining sight, would certainly bo able ‘ 
to conceive the possibility of space or extension beyond 
the actual boundary of his vision. But of both of 
these Cheselden’s patient was found incapable. As it 
is a celebrated case, I shall quote to you a few passages 
in illustration : you wUl find it at large in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for the year 1728. 

“ Though we say of this gentleman that he was choaeicUn 
blind,” observes Mr Cheselden, “ as we do of all peo- 
pie who have ripe cataracts ; yet they are never so 
blind from that cause but that they can discern 
day from night ; and for the most part, in a strong 
light, distinguish black, white, and scarlet ; but they 
cannot perceive the shape of anything ; for the light 
by which these perceptions are made, being let in ob- 
liquely through the aqueous humour, or the anterior 
surface of the crystalline, (by which the rays cannot 
be brought into a focus upon the retina,) they can 
discern in no other manner than a sound eye can 
through a glass of broken jelly, where a great vari- 
ety of surfaces so differently refract the light, that 
the several distinct pencils of rays cannot be collect- 
ed by the eye into their proper foci ; wherefore the 
shape of an object in such a case cannot be at aU 
discerned, though the colour may ; and thus it was 
with this young gentleman, who, though he knew 
those colours asunder in a good light, yet when he 

a On thiB quostion, eeo Locke, u 9, and Sir W Hamilton's note, 

Easay on the Human Understanding, ReuTs Worts, p 137 — Ed. 

VOL. II. . M 
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LECT. saw them after he was couched, the faint ideas he had 
xxTiiL them before were not sufficient for him to know 
them by afterwards ; and therefore he did not think 
them the same which he h&d before known by those 
names." 

*****,* 

“ When he first saw, he was so far from making 
any judgment about distances, that he thought all 
objects whatever touched his eyes (as he expressed it) 
as what he felt did his skin ; and thought no objects 
so agreeable as those which were smooth and regular, 
though he could form no judgment of their shape, or 
guess what it was in any object that was pleasing to 
him. He knew not the shape of anything, nor any 
one thing from another, however different in shape or 
magnitude; but upon being told what things were, 
whose form he before knew from feeling, he would 
cai’efully observe, that he might know them again ; 
but having too many objects to learn at once, he for- 
got many of them ; and (as he said) at first learned 
to know, and again forgot a thousand things in a day. 
One particular only (though it may appear trifling) I 
will relate : Having often forgot which was the cat, 
and which the dog, he was ashamed to ask ; but catch- 
ing the cat (which he knew by feeling) he was observed 
to look at her steadfastly, and then setting her down, 
said, ‘ So, puss ! I shall know you another time.’ ” 
****** 

“ We thought he soon knew what pictures repre- 
sented which were showed to him, but we found after- 
wards we were mistaken ; for about two months after 
he was couched, he discovered at once they represented 
solid bodies, when, to that time, he considered them 
only as particoloured plains, or surfaces diversified 
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with variety of paints ; but even then he was no less 
suiprised, expecting the pictures would feel like the 
things they represented, and was amazed when he 
found those parts, which by their light and shadow 
appeared now round and uneven, felt only flat like 
the rest ; and asked which was the lying sense, feeling 
or seeing." “ 

The whole of this matter is still enveloped in great tio Author 
uncertainty, and I should be sorry either to (ioffIll£LtisG Secidcd opi- 
myself, or to advise you to form any decided opmion. quoation 
Without, however, going the length of Platner, in 
denying the possibility of a geometer blind from birth, 
we may allow this, and yet vindicate exclusively to 
sight the power of affording us our empirical notions 
of space. The explanation of this supposes, however, 
an acquaintance with the doctrine of pure or a priori 
space, as a form of thought j it must, therefore, for the 
present be deferred. 

The last question on which I shall touch, and with How do wo 
which I shall conclude the consideration of Perception ko^kd^re 
in general, is, — How do we obtain our knowledge of Dwtance’ 
Visual Distance ? Is this original or acquired ? 

With regard to the method by which we judge of Visual dis- 
distance, it was formerly supposed to depend upon aniucrkciY, 
original law of the constitution, and to be independent aifongin ” 
of any knowledge gained through the medium of the 
external senses. This opinion was attacked by Berke- 
ley in his N&iv Theory of Vision, one of the finest ex- 
amples, as Dr Smith justly observes, of philosophical 
analysis to be found in our own or in any other lan- 
guage ; and in which it appears most clearly demon- 
strated, that our whole information on this subject i^ 


a See Adam Smith’s Eaaaya on 295, 296, edit. 1800 Cf Jleufs 
PhiloaopJucal Sidgecta, [Pp 294, Works, p 137, note. — E d.] 
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experience and association. This conclu- 

^ sion is supported by many circumstances of frequent 

occurrence, in which we fall into the greatest mistakes 
with respect to the distance of objects, when we form 
our judgment solely from the visible impression made 
upon the retina without attending to the other cir- 
cumstances which ordinarily direct us in forming our 
conclusions. It also obtains confirmation from the 
case of Cheselden, which I have already quoted. It 
clearly appears that, in the first instance, the patient 
had no correct ideas of distance ; and we are expressly 
told that he supposed all objects to touch the eye, 
imtil he learned to correct his visible, by means of his 
tangible impressions, and thus gradually to acquire 
more correct notions of the situation of surrounding 
bodies with respect to his own person. 

Circumston. On the hypothesis that our ideas of distance are 
u'i!t ue in acquired, it remains for us to investigate the circum- 
stances which assist us in foiming our judgment re- 
specting them. We shall find that they may be 
pend’,1*' arranged under two heads, some of them depending 
■tntesoftho upon Certain states of the eye itself, and others upon 
various accidents that occur in the appearance of the 
objects. With respect to distances that are so short as 
to require the adjustment of the eye in order to obtain 
distinct vision, it appears that a certain voluntary 
eflfort is necessary to produce the desired effect : this 
effort, whatever may be its nature, causes a corre- 
sponding sensation, the amount of which we learn by 
experience to appreciate ; and thus, through the me- 
dium of association, we acquire the power of estimat- 
ing the distance with sufficient accuracy. 

When objects are placed at only a moderate dis- 
tance, but not su<Jh as to require the adjustment of 
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the eye, in directing the two eyes to the object we 

incline them inwards; as is the case likewise with ^ 

very short distances : so that what are termed the axes 
of the eyes, if produced, would make an angle at the 
object, the angle varying inversely as the distance. 

Here, as in the former case, we have certain percep- 
tions excited by the muscular efforts necessary to pro- 
duce a proper inclination of the axes, and these we 
learn to associate with certain distances. As a proof 
that this is the mode by which we judge of those dis- 
tances where the optic axes form an appreciable angle, 
when the eyes are both directed to the same object, 
while the effort of adjustment is not perceptible, — ^it 
has been remarked, that persons who are deprived of 
the sight of one eye, are incapable of forming a con'ect 
judgment in this case. 

When we are required to judge of still greater dis- 2 on eoi- 
tances, where the object is so remote as that the axes tiooBoniio 
of the two eyes are parallel, we are no longer able to 
form our opinion from any sensation in the eye itself. 

In this case, we have recourse to a variety of circum- 
stances connected with the appearance of the object; 
for example, its apparent size, the distinctness with 
which it is seen, the vividness of its colours, the num- 
ber of intervening objects, and other similar accidents, 
aU of which obviously depend upon previous expe- 
rience, and which we are in the habit of associating 
with different distances, without, in each particular 
case, investigating the cause on which our judgment 
is founded. 


The conclusions of science seem in this case to be Berkc 


decisive ; and yet the whole question is thrown into tiurowa mto 
doubt by the analogy of the lower animals. If in man noaiogy of 
the perception of distance be not original but acquired, animals. 
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LECT, the perception of distance must be also acquired by 
them. But as this is not the case in regard to animals, 
this confirms the reasoning of those who would explain 
the perception of distance in man, as an original, not 
as an acquired knowledge. That the Berkeleian doc- 
trine is opposed by the analogy of the lower animals, 
is admitted by one of its most intelligent supporters, 
— ^Dr Adam Smith.® 

Admn “ That, antecedent to all experience,” says Smith, 

qjotod “the young of at least the greater part of animals 
possess some instinctive perception of this kind, seems 
abundantly evident. The hen never feeds her young 
by dropping the food into their billB, as the linnet and 
the thrush feed theirs. Almost as soon as her chickens 
are hatched, she does not feed them, but carries them 
to the field to feed, where they walk about at their 
ease, it would seem, and appear to have the most dis- 
tinct perception of all the tangible objects which sur- 
round them. We may often see them, accordingly, 
by the straightest road, run to and pick up any little 
grains which she shows them, even at the distance of 
several yards ; and they no sooner come into the light 
than they seem to understand this language of Vision 
as well as they ever do afterwards. The young of the 
partridge and the grouse seem to have, at the same 
early period, the most distmct perceptions of the same 
kind. The young partridge, almost as soon as it comes 
from the shell, runs about among long grass and com ; 
the young grouse among long heath ; and would both 
most essentially hurt themselves if they had not the 
most acute as well as distinct perception of the tan- 
gible objects which not only surround them but press 
upon them on aU sides. This is the case, too, with the 

a See Essays — Of ttie External Senses, p. 299-304, edit. 1800 — ^Ed. 
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young of the goose, of the duck, and, so far as I have ^leot . 

been able to observe, with those of at least the greater 

part of the birds which make their nests upon the 
ground, with the greater part of those which are 
ranked by Linnaeus in the orders of the hen and the 
goose, and of many of those long-shanked and wading 
birds which he places in the order that he distinguishes 
by the name of Grallae. 

*•»*■«■** 

“ It seems difiBcult to suppose that man is the only 
animal of which the young are not endowed with some 
instinctive perception of this kind. The young of the 
human species, however, continue so long in a state 
of entire dependency, they must be so long carried 
about in the arms of their mothers or of their nurses, 
that such an instinctive perception may seem less neces- 
sary to them than to any other race of animals. Before 
it could be of any use to them, observation and expe- 
rience may, by the known principle of the association 
of ideas, have sufficiently connected in their young 
minds each visible object with the corresponding tan- 
gible one which it is fitted to represent. Nature, it 
may be said, never bestows upon any animal any 
faculty which is not either necessary or useful, and an 
instinct of this kind would be altogether useless to an 
animal which must necessarily acquire the knowledge 
which the instinct is given to supply, long before that 
instinct could be of any use to it. Children, however, 
appear at so very early a period to know the distance, 
the shape, and magnitude of the different tangible ob- 
jects which are presented to them, that I am disposed 
to believe that even they may have some instinctive 
perception of this kind ; though possibly in a much 
weaker degree than the greater part of other animals. 
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A child that is scarcely a month old, stretches out its 
hands to feel any little plaything that is presented to 
it. It distinguishes its nurse, and the other people 
who are much about it, from strangers. It clings to 
the former, and turns away from the latter. Hold a 
small looking-glass before a child of not more than 
two or three months old, and it will stretch out its 
little arms behind the glass, in order to feel the child 
which it sees, and which it imagines is at the back of 
the glass. It is deceived, no doubt; but even this 
sort of deception sufficiently demonstrates that it has 
a tolerably distinct apprehension of the ordinary per- 
spective of Vision, which it cannot well have learnt 
from observation and experience.” 
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LECTUEE XXIX, 

THE PRESENTATIVE FACULTY, — H. SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS, 

Having, in our last Lecture, concluded the consider- leot- 
ation of External Perception, I may now briefly reca- 
pitulate certain results of the discussion, and state in 
what principal respects the doctrine I would main- 
tain, diflera from that of Keid and Stewart, whom I Siffenmi* 

' ^ between tlie 

suppose always to hold, in reality, the system of an 
Intuitive Perception, 

In the first place, — ^in regard to the relation of the 
external object to the senses. The general doctrine 1 Id record 
on this subject is thus given by Eeid : “ A law of our 0^^ 
nature regarding perception is, that we perceive no 'ifct'tofhe'’ 
object, unless some impression is made upon the organ 
of sense, either by the immediate application of the 
object, or by some medium which passes between the 
object and the organ. In two of our senses, viz., 

Touch and Taste, there must be an immediate appli- 
cation of the object to the organ. In the otlxer three, 
the object is perceived at a distance, but still by means 
of a medium, by which some impression is made upon 
the organ." “ 

Now this, I showed you, is incorrect. The only ob-l 
ject ever perceived is the object in immediate contact, | 

— in immediate relation with the organ. What Eeid, 

d InteUecltuU Poweri, Essay ii ch. ii. £ WorU, p. 247 —Ed ] 
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and philosophers in general, call the distant object, is 

^ wholly unknown to Perception ; by reasoning we may 

connect the object perceived with certain antecedents, 
— certain causes, but these, as the results of an infer- 
ence, cannot be the objects of perception. The only 
objects of perception are in all the senses equally im- 
mediate. Thus the object of my vision at present is 
not the paper or letters at a foot from my eye, but the 
rays of light reflected from these upon the retina. The 
object of your hearing is not the vibrations of my 
larynx, nor the vibrations of the intervening air ; but 
the vibrations determined thereby in the cavity of the 
internal ear, and in immediate contact with the audi- 
tory nerves. In both senses, the external object per- 
ceived IS the last eflPect of a series of unperceived 
causes. But to call these unperceived causes the object i 
of perception, and to call the perceived effect, — the 
real object, only the medium of perception, is either) 
a gross error or an unwarrantable abuse of languageJ 
In All tho My conclusion is, therefore, that, in aU the senses, the 
cxternAi extemal object is in contact with the organ, and thus, 
contMt with in a certain signification, all the senses are only modi- 
leorgim Touch. This is the simple fact, and any 

other statement of it is either the effect or the cause 
of misconception. 

2 luregArd In the second place, — ^in relation to the number and 
her and con- consccution of the elementary phgenomena, — it is, and 
the eiemcn- must be, admitted, on all hands, that jierception must 
uuniuiia be preceded by an impression of the external object on 
the sense ; in other words, that the material reality 
and the organ must be brought mto contact, previous 
to, and as the condition of, an act of this faculty. On 
this point there can be no dispute. But the case is 
different in regard to the two following. It is asserted 
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b 7 philosophers in general : — 1“, That the impression lect. 
made on the organ must be propagated to the brain, 
before a cognition of the object takes place in the mind, 

— ^in other words, that an organic action must precede 
and determine the intellectual action; and 2°, That 
Sensation Proper precedes Perception Proper. In re- 
gard to the former assertion, — if by this were only 
meant, that the mind does not perceive external ob- 
jects out of relation to its bodily organs, and that the 
relation of the object to the organism, as the condition 
of perception, must, therefore, in the order of nature, 
be viewed as prior to the cognition of that relation, — 
no objection could be made to the statement. But if in what 
it be intended, as it seems to be, that the organic ncurato" 
affection precedes in the order of time the intellectual 
cognition, — of this we have no proof whatever. The 
fact as stated would be inconsistent with the doctrine 
of an intuitive perception ; for if the organic affection 
were chronologically prior to the act of knowledge, the 
immediate perception of an object different from our 
bodily senses would be impossible, and the external 
world would thus be represented only in the subjec- 
tive affections of our own organism. It is, therefore, 
more correct to hold, that the corporeal movement and 
the mental perception are simultaneous ; and in place,' , 
of holding that the intellectual action commences aftei? 
the bodily has terminated, — in place of holding that the 
mind is connected with the body only at the central 
extremity of the nervous system, it is more simple and 
philosophical to suppose that it is united with the nerv- , 
ous system in its whole extent The mode of this union ’ 
is of course inconceivable . but the latter hjipothesis 
of union is not more inconceivable than the former ; 
and, while it has the testimony of consciousness in its 
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favour, it is otherwise not obnoxious to many serious 
objections to which the other is exposed. 

In regard to the latter assertion, — viz., that a per- 
ception proper is always preceded by a sensation pro- 
per, — ^this, though maintained by Eeid and Stewart, 
is even more manifestly erroneous than the former 
assertion, touching the precedence of an organic to a 
mental action. In summing up Reid’s doctrine of Per- 
ception, Mr Stewart says, “To what does the statement 
of Eeid amount ? Merely to this ; that the mind is 
so formed, that certain impressions produced on our 
organs of sense hy external objects, are followed by 
correspondent sensations ; and that these sensations, 
(which have no more resemblance to the qualities of 
matter, than the words of a language have to the 
things they denote), are followed by a perception of 
the existence and qualities of the bodies by which the 
impressions are made.” “ You wiU find in Reid's own 
works expressions which, if taken literally, would make 
us believe that he held perception to be a mere in- 
ference from sensation. Thus : — “ Observing that the 
agreeable sensation is raised when the rose is near, and 
ceases when it is removed, I am led, by my nature, to 
conclude some quality to be in the rose, which is the 
cause of this sensation. This quality in the rose is 
the object perceived ; and that act of my mind, by 
which I have the conviction and belief of this quality, 
is what in this case 1 call perception.” ^ I have, how- 
ever, had frequent occasion to show 3 mu that we must 
not always inteipret Reid’s expressions very rigorously; 
and we are often obliged to save his philosophy from 
the consequences of his own loose and ambiguous lan- 


a ElemenUi, vol i, ch. u § 3 Coll P ItUell Powers, Essay ii ch xvi. 
Works, vol 11 . p 111. Works, p 310. 
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guage. In the present instance, if Eeid were taken at 
his word, his perception would be only an instinctive 
belief, consequent on a sensation, that there is some 
unknown external quality the cause of the sensation. 
Be this, however, as it may, there is no more ground 
for holding that sensation precedes perception, than 
for holding that perception precedes sensation. In 
fact, both exist only as they coexist. They do not 
indeed always coexist in the same degree of intensity, 
but they are equally original ; and it is only by an act, 
not of the easiest abstraction, that we are able to dis- 
criminate them scientifically from each other.® 

So much for the first of the two faculties by which 
we acquire knowledge, — the faculty of External Per- 
ception. The second of these faculties is Self-con- 
sciousness, which has likewise received, among others, 
the name of Internal or Eeflex Perception. This faculty 
will not occupy us long, as the principal questions re- 
garding its nature and operation have been already 
considered, in treating of Consciousness in general.^ 

I formerly showed you that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish Perception, or the other Special Faculties, 
from Consciousness, — in other words, to reduce Con- 
sciousness itself to a special faculty; and that the 
attempt to do so by the Scottish philosophers is self- 
contradictory.'*' I stated to you, however, that though 
it be incompetent to establish a faculty for the imme- 
diate knowledge of the external world, and a faculty 
for the immediate knowledge of the internal, as two 
ultimate powers, exclusive of each other, and not 
merely subordinate forms of a higher immediate know- 

a Compare RbuVb Works^ I^ote D*, i —Ed. 
p B82 ei seq —Ed. y See above, Lect. xui , vol. i pu 

fi See above, Lect xu ei seq , vol 224 ei seq, — Ed, 
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ledge, under which thej are comprehended or carried 
up into one, — I stated, I say, that though the imme- 
I diate knowledges of matter and of mind are still only 
modifications of consciousness, yet that their discrimi- 
nation, as Bubaltom faculties, is both allowable and 
convenient. Accordingly, in the scheme which I gave 
y^ou of the distribution of Consciousness into its special 
modes, — I distinguished a faculty of External, and a 
faculty of Internal, Apprehension, constituting together 
a more general modification of consciousness, which I 
called the Acquisitive or Presentative or Eeceptive 
Faculty. 

In regard to Self-consciousness, — the faculty of In- 
ternal Experience, — philosophers have been far more 
harmonious than in regard to External Perception. In 
fact, their differences touching this faculty originate 
rarest® rather in the ambiguities of language, and the different 
Perception attached to the same form of expression, 

than in any fundamental opposition of opinion in re- 
I ^gard to its reality and nature. It is admitted equally 
; by all to exist, and to exist as a source of knowledge ; 

' and the supposed differences of philosophers in this 
respect, are, as I shall show you, mere errors in the 
historical statement of their opinions. 

The sphere and character of this faculty of acquisi- 
tion, will he best illustrated by contrasting it with the 
other. Perception is the power by which we are made' 
aware of the phaenomena of the external world ; Self- 
consciousness the power by which we apprehend the( 
phsenomena of the internal. The objects of the formeij 
are all presented to us in Space and Time; space andi 
time are thus the two conditions, — ^the two fimdamen-* 
tal forms, of external perception. The objects of the' 
latter are all apprehended by us in Time and in Self;. 
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timpi and self are thus the two conditions, — the two lect. 

fundamental fonns, of Internal Perception or Self- ^ 

consciousness. Time is thus a form or condition com- 
! mon to both faculties ; while space is a form pecubar 
to the one, self a form peculiar to the other. What whatmcoot 
1 1 mean by the form or condition of a faculty, is that Jb fLui™. 
frame, — that setting, (if I may so speak), out of which 
no object can be known. Thus we only know, through 
Self-consciousness, the phaenomena of the internal 
world, as modifications of the indivisible ego or con- 
scious unit ; we only know, through Perception, the 
phaenomena of the external world, under space, or as 
modifications of the extended and divisible non-ego or 
known plurahty. That the forms are native, not ad- 
ventitious, to the mind, is involved in their necessity. 

What I cannot but think, must be a priori, or original 
to thought ; it cannot be engendered by experience 
upon custom. But this is not a subject the discussion 
of which concerns us at present. 

It may be asked, if self or ego be the form of Self- Objection 
consciousness, why is the not-self, the non-ego, not in 
hke maimer called the form of Perception 'i To this 
I reply, that the not-self is only a negation, and though 
it discriminates the objects of the external cognition 
from those of the internal, it docs not afford to the 
former any positive bond of union among themselves. 

This, on the contrary, is supplied to them by the form 
of space, out of which they can neither be perceived, 
nor imagined by the mind ; — space, therefore, as the 
positive condition under which the non-ego is neces- 
sarily known and imagined, and through which it re- 
ceives its unity in consciousness, is properly said to 
afford the condition or form of External Perception, 

But a more important question may be started. If 
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iiEcrr. space, — if extension, be a necessary form of thought, 

this, it may be argued, proves that the mind itself is 

In? ?” I II lextended. The reasoning here proceeds upon the 
assumption, that the qualities of the subject knowing 
I^ust be aimilar to the qualities of the object known, 
tended? qijjjg^ j already stated," is a mere philosophical 
crotchet, — an assumption without a shadow even of 
probability in its favour. That the mind has the 
ipower of perceiving extended objects, is no ground 
^for holding that it is itself extended. Still less can it 
be maintained, that because it has ideally a native or 
necessary conception of space, it must really occupy 
space. Nothing can be more absurd. On this doctrine, 
to exist as extended is supposed necessary in order to 
think extension. But if this analogy hold good, the 
sphere of ideal apace which the mind can imagine, 
ought to be limited to the sphere of real space which 
the mind actually fills. This is not, however, the case ; 
for though the mind be not absolutely unlimited in its 
power of conceiving space, still the compass of thought 
maybe viewed as infinite in this respect, as contrasted 
with the petty point of extension, which the advocates 
of the doctrine in question allow it to occupy in its 
corporeal domicile. 

TheBjjiiero I The faculty of Self-cousciousness afibrds us a know- 
BCIOUBIUMS. I'ledge of the phsenomena of our minds. It is the 
' / source of internal experience. You will, therefore, ob- 
serve, that, like External Perception, it only fmmishes 
us with facts ; and that the use we make of these facts, 
— ^that is, what we find in them, what we deduce from 
them, — belongs to a different process of intelligence. 
Self-consciousness affords the materials equally to all 
systems of philosophy ; all equally admit it, and aU 
elaborate the materials which this faculty supplies, 

a See f.loavB, Leot. XX7., tdI. li. p. 120 ei Mg. — Es. 
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according to their fashion. And here I may merely lect. 

notice, by the way, what, in treating of the Regulative ^ 

Faculty, will fall to be regularly discussed, that these 
facts, tiese materials, may be considered in two ways, pi'^nomona 
We may employ either Induction alone, or also Ana- 
lysis. If we merely consider the phaenomena which “"“"'Jhe, 
Self-consciousness reveals, in relation to each other, — 
merely compare them together, and generalise the"^y^^^'“' 
qualities which they display in common, and thus^”"[5,“* 
arrange them into classes or groups governed by the 
same laws, we perform the process of Induction. By 
this process we obtain what is general, but not what 
is necessary. For example, having observed that ex- 
ternal objects presented in perception are extended, 
we generalise the notion of extension or space. We 
have thus explained the possibility of a conception of 
space, but only of space as a general and contingent 
notion ; for if we hold that this notion exists in the 
mind only as the result of such a process, we must 
hold it to be a 'posteriori or adventitious, and, there- 
fore, contingent. Such is the process of Induction, or 
of Simple Observation. The other process, that of 
Analysis or Criticism, does not rest satisfied with this 
comparison and generalisation, which it, however, sup- 
poses. It proposes not merely to find what is general j 
in the phaenomena, but what is necessary and universal. 

It, accordingly, takes mental phaenomena, and, by ab- * 
straction, throws aside all that it is able to detach, 
without anndiilating the phaenomena altogether, — in 
short, it analyses thought into its essential or neces- 
sary, and its accidental or contingent, elements. 

Thus, from Observation and Induction, we discover Thotphore 
I what experience affords as its general result ; from And"™?' 
Analysis and Criticism, we discover what experience 

VOL. II. , N 
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LEcr. Bupposes as its necessarv condition. You will notice, 

^ that the critical analysis of which I now speak, is 

limited to the objects of our internal observation; for 
in the pbsenomena of mind alone can we be conscious 
All oeceB. of absoIute necessity. All necessity is, in fact, to us 
ra^jectiva. subjcctive ; for a thing is conceived impossible only as 
* we are unable to construe it in thought. Whatever 
does not violate the laws of thought is, therefore, not 
to us impossible, however firmly we may believe that 
it win not occur. For example, we hold it absolutely 
impossible, that a thing can begin to be without a 
cause. Why ? Simply because the mind cannot realise 
to itself the conception of absolute commencement. 
That a stone should ascend into the air, we firmly 
believe will never happen ; but we find no difficulty 
in conceiving it possible. Why? Merely because 
gravitation is only a fact generalised by induction and 
observation ; and its negation, therefore, violates no 
law of thought. When we talk, therefore, of the neces- 
sity of any external phsenomenon, the expression is 
improper, if the necessity be only an inference of in- 
duction, and not involved in any canon of intelligence. 
For induction proves to us only what is, not what 
must be, — the actual, not the necessary.” 

Hibtoncal The two processes of Induction or Observation, and 
employ. *' of Analysis or Criticism, have been variously employed 
Jnductivo ’ by different pluloaophem, Locke, for instance, limited 
Methods m ■ himself to the former, overlooking altogether the latter. 
Lockr*"''^' accordingly, discovered nothing necessary, or a 
priori, in the pbsenomena of our internal experience. 
To him all axioms are only generalisations of expe- 
ooioartcB. ' riencc. In this respect he was greatly excelled by 
Descartes and Leibnitz. The latter, indeed, was the 

a See Beul’s Works, (oompleted editioo,) Note T, p. 971. — Ed. 
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pliilosopher who clearly enunciated the principle, that 

the phsenomenon of necessity, in our cognitions, could ^ 

not be explained on the ground of experience, “All thofmtV 
the examples,” he says, “which confirm a general truth, ^ 

how numerous soever, would not suffice to establish n™ 
the universal necessity of this same truth ; for it does ‘''® 
not foUow, that what has hitherto occurred will al- 
ways occur in future.”” “If Locke,” he adds, “had 
sufficiently considered the difference between truths 
which are necessary or demonstrative, and those which 
we infer from induction alone, he would have perceived 
that necessary truths could only be proved from prin- 
ciples which command our assent by their intuitive 
evidence ; inasmuch as our senses can inform us only 
of what is, not of what must necessarily be. ” Leibnitz, 
however, was not himself fully aware of the import of ' 
the principle,— -at least he faded in carrying it out ! 
to its most important applications; and though he ' 
triumphantly demonstrated, in opposition to Locke, 
the a priori character of many of those cognitions ' 


which Locke had derived from experience, yet he left Kant,— the 
to Kant the honour of having been the fii’st who fully 
applied the critical analysis m the philosophy of mind, mtiion? 


I The faculty of Self-consciousness corresponds with Hm the 
the Reflection of Locke. Now there is an interesting Sr lSo’ 
question concerning this faculty, — whether the philo- grew^tidby 
sophy of Locke has been misapprehended and mis-andothCT 
represented by Condillac, and other of his French FYisch dis- 
disciples, as Mr Stewart maintains; or, whether Mr'’*’*™' 


Stewart has not himself attempted to vindicate the 


o Noraveaux Eaaais, Avant-propos, Datens), Letter to Bierhng (1710), 
p. 6 (edit Baspe). — E d [Of liv. i. Opera, t v p 358 Tlteodicie, (1710), 

o. 1 § 5, p 36, liv ii c XVII § 1, 1 § 2, p 480 (Erdmann), or Opera, 

p. 116 Letter to Bwmet of Kemney t i. p 65 (Dutens), Monadologie 
(1706), Opera, t. vi p. 274 (edit. (1714), p 707 (edit Erdmann) ] 
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LTicT tendency of Locke's philosophy on grounds which will 
^ not bear out his conclusions. Mr Stewart has can- 
vassed this point at considerable length, both in his 
Essays “ and in his Dissertation on the Progress of 
Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political Philosophy. In 
the latter, the point at issue is thus briefly stated : 
Stewart “ The objections to which Locke's doctrine concerning 
vindii!atii.n the Origin of ouflftdeas, or, in other words, concerning 
the sources of our knowledge, are, in my judgment, 
liable, I have stated so fully in a former work, that I 
aba.11 not touch on them here. It is quite suflScient, 
on the present occasion, to remark, how very unjustly 
this doctrine (imperfect, on the most favourable con- 
struction, as it undoubtedly is) has been confounded 
with those of Gassendi, of CondUlac, of Diderot, and 
of Home Tooke. The substance of aU that is common 
in the conclusions of these last writers, cannot be better 
expressed than in the words of their master, Gassendi. 

‘ All our knowledge,' he observes in a letter to Des- 
cartes, ‘ appears plainly to derive its origin from the 
senses ; and although you deny the maxim, ' Quicquid 
est in intellectu proeesse debcre in sensu,' yet this maxim 
appears, nevertheless, to be true; since our knowledge 
is all ultimately obtained by an influx or incursion 
from things external ; which knowledge afterwards 
undergoes various modifications by means of analogy, 
composition, division, amplification, extenuation, and 
other similar processes, which it is unnecessary to enu- 
merate.’ This doctrine of Gassendi’s coincides exactly 
witli that ascribed to Locke by Diderot and by Home 
Tooke ; and it differs only verbally from the more con- 
cise statement of Condillac, that ‘ our ideas are nothing 
more than transformed sensations.’ ‘Every idea,’ says 

a CoU. Works, vol v part i., essay i, p 66 ei seq . — Ed, 
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the first of these writers, ‘must necessarily, when 
brought to its state of ultimate decomposition, resolve 
itself into a sensible representation or picture ; and 
since everything in our understanding has been in- 
troduced there by the channel of sensation, whatever 
proceeds out of the understanding is either chimerical, 
or must be able, in returning by the, same road, to re- 
attach itself to its sensible archetyp^ Hence an im- 
portant rule in philosophy, — that every expression 
which cannot find an external and a sensible object, 
to which it can thus establish its affinity, is destitute 
of signification.’ Such is the exposition given by 
Diderot, of what is regarded in France as Locke’s 
great and capital discovery ; and precisely to the same 
purpose we are told by Condorcet, that ‘Locke was 
the first who proved that all our ideas are compounded 
of sensations.’ If this were to be admitted as a fair 
account of Locke's opinion, it would follow that he 
has not advanced a single step beyond Gassendi and 
Hobbes; both of whom have repeatedly expressed 
themselves in nearly the same words with Diderot 
and Condorcet. But although it must be granted, in 
favour of their interpretation of his language, that 
various detached passages may be quoted from his 
work which seem, on a superficial view, to justify 
their comments, yet of what weight, it may be asked, 
are these passages, when compared with the stress 
laid by the author on Reflection, as an original source 
of our ideas, altogether diflerent from Sensation^ 

‘ The other fountain,’ says Locke, ‘ from which expe- 
rience furnisheth the understanding with ideas, is the 
perception of the operations of our own minds within 
us, as it is employed about the ideas it has got ; which 
operations, when the soul comes to reflect on and con- 


LECT. 

XXIX. 
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aider, do fumiah the imderatanding with another set 
of ideas, which could not be had from things without; 
and such are Perception, Thinking, Doubting, Believ- 
ing, Eeasoning, Knowing, Willing, and all the different 
actings of our own minds, which, we being conscious of, 
and observing in ourselves, do from these receive into 
our understandings ideas as distinct as we do from 
bodies affecting our senses. This source of ideas every 
man has wholly in himself; and though it be not 
sense, as having nothing to do with external objects, 
yet it is very like it, and might properly enough be 
called Internal Sense. But as I call the other Sensa- 
tion, so I caU this Eeflection ; the ideas it affords being 
such only as the mind gets by reflecting on its own 
operations within itself.’ * Again, ‘ The understand- 
ing seems to ue not to have the least glimmering of 
! any ideas which it doth not receive from one of these 
two. External objects furnish the mind with the 
ideas of sensible qualities; and the mind furnishes 
the understanding with ideas of its own operations.' " ^ 
On these observations I must remark, that they do 
not at all satisfy me ; and I cannot but regard Locke 
and Gassendi as exactly upon a par, and both as deriv- 
ing all our knowledge from experience. The French 
philosophers are, therefore, in my opinion, fuUy justi- 
fied in their interpretation of Locke's philosophy ; and 
Condillac must, I thmk, be viewed as having simplified 
the doctrine of his master, without doing the smallest 
violence to its spirit. In the first place, I cannot con- 
cur with Mr Stewart in allowing any weight to Locke’s 
distinction of Eeflection, or Self-consciousness, as a 


a Locke, Works, rol i p. 78. o i g 6, — Stewart, Ihssertation, part 
[Essay, B ii. c i. § 4 —Ed ] u § i Coll. Works, vol. i. p. 224 

a Ibid ,v<A L p 79 [Ess.i'B u elseg — Ed.] 
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second source of our knowledge. Such a source of 
experience no sensualist ever denied, because no sen- 
sualist ever denied that sense was cognisant of itseK ^®®' 
It makes no difference, that Locke distinguished Re- 
flection from Sense, “ as having nothing to do with ex- 
ternal objects,” admitting, however, that “they are 
very like,” and that reflection “might properly enough 
be called Internal Sense,”* while Condillac makes it 
only a modification of sense. It is a matter of no 
importance, that we do not call Self-consciousness by 
the name of Sense, if we allow that it is only con- 
versant about the contingent. Now no interpretation 
of Locke can ever pretend to find in his Reflection ai 
revelation to him of aught native or necessary to the | 
mind, beyond the capability to act and suffer in cer- , 
tain manners, — a capability which no philosophy ever 
dreamt of denying. And if this be the case, it follows 
that the formal reduction, by Condillac, of Reflection 
to Sensation, is only a consequent following out of the 
principles of the doctrine itself.^ 

Of how little import is the distinction of Reflection Fundamcn- 
from Sensation, in the philosophy of Locke, is equally 8tew™^n 
shown in the philosophy of Gassendi ; in regard to JiSklpby* 
which I must correct a fundamental error of i^jj. 
Stewart. I had formerly occasion to point out to you 
the unaccountable mistake of this very learned philo- 
sopher, in relation to Locke’s use of the term Reflec- 
tion,'*' which, both in his Essays and his Dissertation, 
he states was a word first employed by Locke in its 
psychological signification.® Nothing, I stated, could 

a Emiay, B ii c i § 4 — Ed the same mistake [See Anh-Scepii- 

S [That Locke’s Beflection only cum or, Notes upon each Chapter of 
Sense, seo Eillebtand, Phil dee MrLocke'iSimy concerning Humane 
Oewles, 1 p. 146 ] Understanding, by Henry Lee, B.D., 

7 See above, vol i p 234 — ^Ed. Preface, p 7 j London, 1702 -s- 

S Lee on Locke, makes apparently Ed ] 
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iEOT be more incorrect. When adopted by Locke, it was a 
word of universal currency, in a similar sense, in every 
contemporary system of philosophy, and had been so 
employed for at least a thousand years previously. 
This being understood, Mr Stewart’s mistake in regard 
to Geissendi is less surprising. “ The word Refiection” 
says Mr Stewart, “ expresses the peculiar and charac- 
teristical doctrine, by which his system is distinguished 
from that of the Gaascndists and Hobbists. All this, 
however, serves only to prove still more clearly, how 
widely remote his real opinion on this subject was Irom 
that commonly ascribed to him by the French and 
German commentators. For my own part, I do not 
think, notwithstanding some casual expressions which 
may seem to favour the contrary supposition, that 
Locke would have hesitated for a moment to admit 
with Cudworth and Price, that the Understanding is 
itself a source of new ideas. That it is by Reflection, 
(which, according to his own definition, means merely 
the exercise of the U'tiderstanding on the internal phe- 
nomena), that we get our ideas of Memory, Imagina- 
tion, Reasoning, and of all other intellectual powers, 
Mr Locke has again and again told us ; and from this 
principle it is so obvious an inference, that all the 
simple ideas which are necessarily implied in our in- 
tellectual operations, are ultimately to be referred to 
the same source, that we cannot reasonably suppose a 
philosopher of Locke’s sagacity to admit the former 
proposition, and to withhold his assent to the latter.”® 

Gammdi, The inference which, in the latter part of this quo- 

SoiiBtttion- tation, Mr Stewart speaks of, is not so obvious as he 

ikliBt, ad- . .1 . ... T 

nutted Be- supposes. Seeing that it was not till Leibnitz that 

flection u a , i -i • 

Bourcocf the character of necessity was enounced, and clearlv 

knovrledgo. ■' 

a Dvisertation, part ii. § i , footnote, Worlcs, vol. i. p. 230 .— Ed. 
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enounced, as the criterion by which to discriminate l:^. 

the native from the adventitious cognitions of the ^ 

mind. This is, indeed, shown by the example of Gas- 
sendi himself, who is justly represented by Mr Stewart 
as a sensationalist of the purest water; but wholly 
misrepresented by him, as distinguished from Locke 
by his negation of any faculty corresponding to Locke’s 
Eeflection. So far is this from being correct, — Gassendi 
not only allowed a faculty of Self-consciousness analo- 
gous to the Eeflection of Locke, he actually held such 
a faculty, and even attributed to it far higher func- 
tions than did the English philosopher ; nay, what is 
more, held it under the very name of Eeflection." In 
fact, from the French philosopher, Locke borrowed this, 
as he did the principal part of his whole philosophy; 
and it is saying but little either for the patriotism or 
intelligence of their countrymen, that the works of 
Gassendi and Descartes should have been so long 
eclipsed in France by those of Locke, who was in 
truth only a follower of the one, and a mistaken 
refuter of the other. In respect to Gassendi, there are 
reasons that explain this neglect apart from any 
want of merit in himself; for he is a thinker fully 
equal to Locke in independence and vigour of intellect, 
and, with the exception of Leibnitz, he is, of aU the 
great philosophers of modem times, the most vaiied 
and profound in learning. 

Now, in regard to the point at issue, so far is Gas- And did not 
sendi from assimilating Eeflection to Sense, as Locke “Son 
virtually, if not expressly, does, and for which assimi- 
lation he has been principally lauded by those of his 
followers who analysed every mental process into Sen- 
sation, — so far, I say, is Gassendi from doing this, that 

a See above, Lect xui , vol i p 234 — Ed 
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lECT, he places Sense and Reflection at the opposite mental 
XXIX. ma.Tfing ' the former a mental function wholly 

dependent upon the bodily organism ; the latter, an 
energy of intellect wholly inorganic and abstract from 
Hisdmsion matter. The cognitive phsenomena of mind Gassendi 
tiv^pho^ reduces to three general classes or faculties : — 1°, Sense; 
mmd 2°, Phantasy (or Imagination) ; and 3°, Intellect. The 
two former are, however, virtually one, inasmuch as 
Phantasy, on his doctrine, is only cognisant about the 
forma, which it receives from Sense, and is, equally 
Intellect^ with Sense, dependent on a corporeal organ. Intellect, 
G^df,*“on the contrary, he holds, is not so dependent, and 
functionu, ~ that its functions are, therefore, of a kmd superior to 
tual Apiiro- those of an organic faculty. These functions or facul- 
iiensioiL Intellect he reduces to three. “ The first,” he 

says, (and I literally translate his words in order that 
I may show you how flagrantly he has been misrepre- 
sented), “ is Intellectual Apprehension, — that is, the 
apprehension of things which are beyond the reach of 
Sense, and which, consequently, leaving no trace in the 
brain, are also beyond the ken of Imagination. Such, 
especially, is spiritual or incorporeal nature, as, for 
example, the Deity. For although in speaking of God, 
we say that He is incoiporeal, yet in attempting to 
realise Him to Phantasy, we only imagine something 
with the attributes of body. It must not, however, be 
supposed that this is all ; for, besides and above the 
corporeal form which we thus imagine, there is, at the 
same time, another conception, which that form con- 
tributes, as it were, to veil and obscure. This concep- 
tion is not confined to the narrow limits of Phantasy, 
(praeter Phantasiae cancellos est); it is proper to 
Intellect ; and, therefore, such an apprehension ought 
not to be called an vimgi'mtion, but an intelligence 
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or intellection, (non imaginatio, sed intelligentia vel lect . 

intellectio, dici oportet).” “ In his doctrine of Intellect, ^ 

Gassendi takes, indeed, far higher ground than Locke; 
and it is a total reversal of his doctrine, when it is 
stated, that he allowed to the mind no different, no 
higher, apprehensions than tlie derivative images of 
sense. He says, indeed, and he says truly, that if we 
attempt to figure out the Deity in imagination, we 
cannot depict Him in that faculty, except under sen- 
sible forms — as, for example, under the form of a ve- 
nerable old man. But does he not condemn this 
attempt as derogatory ; and docs he not allow us an 
intellectual conception of the Divinity, superior to the 
grovelling conditions of Phantasy ? The Cartesians, 
however, were too well disposed to overlook the limits 
under which Gassendi had advanced his doctrine, — 
that the senses are the source of all our knowledge ; 
and Mr Stewart has adopted, from the Port Koyal 
Logic, a statement of Gassendi’s opinion, which is, to 
say the least of it, partial and incomplete. 

The second function which Gassendi assigns to In- 2. Reflec- 
teUect, is Reflection, and the third is Reasoning. It is s Keiu.011. 
with the former of these that we are at present con- 
cemed. Mr Stewart, you have seen, distinguishes the 
philosophy of Locke from that of his predecessor in 
this, — ^that the former introduced Reflection or Self- 
consciousness as a source of knowledge, which was 
overlooked or disallowed by the latter. Mr Stewart 
is thus wrong in the fact of Gassendi's rejection of any 
source of knowledge of the name and nature of Locke’s 
Reflection. So far is this from being the case, that 
Gassendi attributes far more to this faculty than 

o Phymea, Sect. m. Memb. Post, li p 451. — Eu. 

Lb. IX 0 . 3, Opera, Lugd 1668, t. 
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LECT. Locke ; for he not only makes it an original source of 

knowledge, but founds upon the nature of its action 

a proof of the immateriality of mind. “ To the second 
operation,” he says, “belongs the Attention or Eeflec- 
tion of the Intellect upon its proper acts, — an operation 
by which it understands that it understands, and thinks 
that it thinks, (qua se intelligere intelligit, cogitatve 
se cogitare.)” “ We have formerly,” he adds, “ shown 
that it is above the power of Phantasy to imagine 
that it imagines, becainso, being of a corporeal nature, 
it cannot act upon itself; in fact, it is as absurd to say 
that I imagine myself to imagine, as that I see myself 
to sec.” He then goes on to show, that the knowledge 
we obtain of aU our mental operations and affections, 
is by this reflection of Intellect ; that it is necessarily 
of an inorganic or purely spiritual character ; that it 
is peculiar to man, and distinguishes him from the 
brutes ; and that it aids us in the recognition of dis- 
embodied substances, in the confession of a God, and 
in according to Him the veneration which we owe 
Him. 


The mere 
admisBion 
of a faculty 
of Self'Con- 

BCIOUbDBBB, 

of no import 
in dtitor- 
zmnmg tho 
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character of 
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From what I have now said, you will see, that the 
mere admission of a faculty of Self-consciousness, as a 
source of knowledge, is of no import in determining the 
rational, — the anti-sensual, character of a philosophy; 
and that even those philosophers who discriminated it 
the most strongly from Sense, might stiU maintain that 
experience is not only the occasion, hut the source, of 
all our knowledge. Such philosophers were Gassendi 
and Locke. On this faculty I do not think it neces- 
sary to dwell longer; and, in our next Lecture, I 


shall proceed to consider the Conservative Facully, — 
Memory, properly so called. 
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LECTUEE XXX. 

THE CONSERVATIVE FACULTY. — MEMORY PROPER. 

I COMMENCED and concluded, in my last Lecture, the leot. 

consideration of the second soiurce of knowledge, 

the faculty of Self-consciousness or Internal Percep- 
tion. Through the powers of External and Internal 
Perception we are enabled to acquire information, — 
experience : but this acquisition is not of itself inde- 
pendent and complete ; it supposes that we are also 
able to retain the knowledge acquired, for we cannot 
be said to get what we are unable to keep. The faculty 
of Acquisition is, therefore, only realised through an- 
other faculty, — the faculty of Eetention or Conser- 
vation. Here, we have another example of what I This general 
have akeady frequently had occasion to suggest to RiuXated 
your observation, — we have two faculties, two ele- noinoiia ot 
.mentary phsenomena, evidently distinct, and yet each Kotcntiou, ’ 
depending on the other for its realisation. Without 
a power of acquisition, a power of conservation could StR>u”“’ 
not be exerted ; and without the latter, the former 
would be frustrated, for we should lose as fast as we 
acquired. But as the faculty of Acquisition would be 
useless without the faculty of Eetention, so the faculty 
of Eetention would be useless without the faculties of 
Eeproduction and Eepresentation. That the mind re- 
tained, beyond the sphere of consciousness, a treasury 
of knowledge, would be of no avail, did it not possess 
the power of bringing out, and of displaying, in other 
words, of reproducing, and representing, this know- 
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LECT. ledge in conscionsnesa. But because the faculty of 

^ Conservation would be fruitless without the ulterior 

faculties of Keproduction and Keprescntation.jwe are 
not to confound these faculties, or to view the act of 
mind which is their joint result, as a simple and ele- 
mentary phenomenon. Though mutually dependent 
on each other, the faculties of Conservation, Repro- 
duction, and Representation are governed by different 
laws ; and, in different individuals, are found greatly 
Hence these varying in their comparative vigour. The i ntimate 
connection of these three faculties, or elementary acti- 
bj phfiom- vities, is the cause, however, why they have not been 
distinguished in the analysis of philosophers; and why 
lontjuage. distinction is not precisely marked in ordinary 

language. In ordinary language we have indeed words 
which, without excluding the other faculties, denote 
onhnaiy I One of thcso more emphatically. Thus in the term 
toM Me-/ Memory , the Conservative Faculty, — ^the phsenomenon 
K^Ueo- I of Retention, is the central notion, with which, how- 
I ever, those of Reproduction and Representation are 
j associated. Ii^the term Recollection, again, the phse- 
I nomenon of Reproduction is the principal notion, 
accompanied, however, by those of Retention and Re- 
j presentation, as its subordinates. This being the case, 
it is evident what must be our course in regard to the 
employment of common language. We must either 
abandon it altogether, or take the term that more 
proximately expresses our analysis, and, by definition, 
limit and specify its signification. Thus, in the Con- 
servative Faculty, wc may either content ourselves 
with the scientific terms of Conservation and Retention 
alone, or we may moreover use as a synon3Tn the vul- 
gar term Memory, determining its application, in our 
mouths, by a preliminary definition. And that the 
. word Memory principally and properly denotes the i 
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' I power the mind possesses of retaining hold of the lect . 

’ knowledge it has acquired, is generally admitted hy 
I philologers, and is not denied by philosophers. 
the latter, some have expressly avowed this. Of these Mwerof 
I shall quote to you only two or three, which happen 
to occur the first to my recollection. Plato considers Acknow- 

^ /* / lodged by 

Memory simply as the faculty of Conservation, H-vruirj rato. 

(mrqpta atcr0»j£rc6is.)* Aristotle distinguishes Memory, Anstotic. 

as the faculty of Conservation from Kemi- 
niscence, {avdfivrjcrti), the faculty of Reproduction.^ 

St Augustin, who is not only the most illustrious of the stAugnstia. 
Christian fathers, but one of the profoundest thinkers 
of antiquity, finely contrasts Memory with Recollec- 
tion or Reminiscence, in one of the most eloquent 
and philosophical chapters of his Confessions'^; — “Hsec 
omnia recipit recolenda, cum opus est, et retracimda 
grandis memori® recessus. Et nescio qui sccreti atque 
ineffabiles sinus ejus ; qn® omnia suis qu®que foribus 
intrant ad earn, ct reponuntur in ea. Nec ipsa tamen 
intrant, sed rerum sensarum imagines iUic prmsto sunt, 
cogitation! reminiscenti eas.” The same distinction is JoIjm 
likewise precisely taken by one of the acutest of modem Scaiigor. 
philosophers, the elder Scaliger.® “ Meinoricm, voco 
hujusce cognitionis conserveUionem, Reminiscen- 
tiam dico, repetiiioneni disciplin®, qu® e memoria 
delapsa fucrat.” This is fi'om his commentary on 
Aristotle’s History of A nimah ; the following is from 
his De SuhtUitate^ : — “ Quid Memorial Vis anim® 
communis ad retinendum tarn rerum imagines, i.e. 
phantasmata, quam notiones universales ; easque, vel 
simplices, vel comploxas. Quid Recordatio ^ Opera 

a Phibebiu, [p 34 — Ed.] S lArutotehs Sistorta de Anmalt- 

a De Memorta et JiemintseetUia, [c. biu, Juiho Cteeai e Scaligero inter- 
2, § 25. Cf Conimbncenses, In De prete, Tolosic 1619, p 30 ] 
etBem, c. tu p 10. — Ed] f [Ezercit. ccmi §28] 

7 Lib, X, c, 8 , — Ed. 
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intellectus, species recolentis. Quid Reminiscentia f 
- Disquisitio tectaPum specierum; amotio importu- 
narum, digestio obturbatarum.” The father suggests 
the son, and the following occurs in the Secunda Sca- 
ligerwncb, which is one of the two collections we have 
of the table-talk of Joseph Scaliger. The one from 
which I quote was made by the brothers Vassan, whom 
the Dictator of Letters, from friendship to their learned 
uncles, (the Messrs Pithou), had received into his 
house, when pursuing their studies in the University of 
Leyden ; and Secunda Scaligerana is made up of the 
notes they had taken of the conversations he had with 
them, and others in their presence. Scaliger, speaking 
of himself, is made to say : “ I have not a good mem- 
ory, but a good reminiscence; proper names do not 
easily recur to me, but when I think on them I find 
(them out.”“ It is sufficient for our purpose that the 
distinction is here taken between the Ketentive Power, 
— Memory, and the Eeproductive Power, — ^Reminis- 
cence. Scaliger's memory could hardly be called bad, 
though his reminiscence might be better ; and these 
elements in conjunction go to constitute a good mem- 
ory, in the comprehensive sense of the expression. I 
say the retentive faculty of that man is surely not to 
be despised, who was able to commit to memory Homer 
in twenty-one days, and the whole Greek poets in 
three months,^ and who, taking him all in all, was the 
most learned man the world has ever seen. I might 
adduce many other authorities to the same effect ; but 
this, I think, is sufficient to warrant me in using the 
term Memo ry exc lusive ly to denote the fficulty pos- 

a Tom 11 p. 652 . — Ed tra quartum mensum poetas, coeteroa 

S Sob Hemains, In Jonepla Scali- autem intra biennium aenptorea pei- 
geri Obdum Funebmi Oratio, (IC09), diaceret " Soe below, Lect xxxi , p. 
p 15 Hia worda are' — “Uno et 224 — Ed. 
vigmti diebiia Hoipemm, rebquos m- 
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sessed by the mind of preserving what has once been 

present to consciousness, so that it may again be re 

p flllpfl and represented in consciousness.® So much 
I for the verbal consideration. 

I By Memory or Retention, you will see, is only meant Memory,— 
1 the condition of Reproduction; and it is, therefore, 
.evident that it is only by an extension of the term 
that it can be called a faculty, that is, an active 
power. It is more a passive resistance than an energy, 
and ought, therefore, perhaps to receive rather the 
appellation of a capacity.^ But the nature of this 
capacity or faculty we must now proceed to consider. 

In the first place, then, I presume that the fact ofThefoctof 

. . 7 . T trr ^ * p • w^tcntion 

retention is admitted. We are conscious of certain admitted, 
cognitions as acquired, and we are conscious of these 
cognitions as resuscitated. That, in the interval, when ^ 
out of consciousness, these cognitions do continue to 
subsist in the mmd, is certainly an hypothesis, because 
whatever is out of consciousness can only be assumed; 
but it is an hypothesis which we are not only war- 
ranted, but necessitated, by the phsenomena, to estab- 
lish. I recollect, indeed, that one philosopher has 
proposed another hypothesis. Avicenna, the celebrated tim hypo. 

A 1 ~ — — Tm r 1 • • 1 ■ 1 

Arabian philosopher and physician, denies to the Avicenna 
human mind the conservation of its acquired know- leumion. 
ledge; and he explains the process of recollection by 
an irradiation of di'^ne liglit, "through which the reco- 
vered cognition is infused into the intellect. Assum- 

a SuabediBseD makes Memoryequi- Opera, f. 126 (sd. 1584) — Ed ] 
valent to lletentiou, see his OrunU- fi See Suabcdissen, as above 
mge der Lehre von dem Henechm, p, y See Conimbneenses, In De Me- 
107 >So Fnes, Schmid [Cf Leib- morvx et Ranxniscentta, [c i. p 2, 
mtz, iVouv. liv. 1 c. 1 §5, liv edit. 1631. Cf tho same, In J)e 
u. o XIX. § 1. Conimbneenses, In Anvma, lib ili. c v qn. ii. art. ii. 

De Mem, et Rem, , o. i p 2,] [Fta- p. 430 — Ed ] 
esstonuB, De ItdeUeetume, lib i., 
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lect. ing, however, that the knowledge we have acquired is 

^ retained in and by the human mind, we must, of course, 

{attribute to the mind a power of thus retaining it. 
iThe fact of memory is thus established. 

Rotontion I' But if it cannot be denied, that the knowledge we 

■dmita of;, -tit, • -iriii. • ° 

expima- have acquired by Perception and Self-consciousness, 
does actually continue, though out of consciousness, to 
' endure; can we, in the second place, find any ground 
[on which to explain the possibility of this endurance? 
Jl think we can, and shall adduce such an explanation, 
founded on the general analogies of our mental nature, 
simihtudoa Before, however, commencing this, I may notice some 
iiiurtmiion of the similitudes which have been suggested by philo- 
cuity of Ro- sophers, as illustrative of this faculty. It has been 
ciccT* co mpared t o a storehouse. — Cicero calls it “ thesaurus 

omnium rerum,” “ — provided wit h cells or pigeon-holes 
in which its furniture is laid up and arranged.^ It 
has been likened to a table t on which characters were 
written or impressed.'’' But of all these sensible resem- 


Gouondi blances, none is so ingemous as that of Gassendi* to 
t he fol ds in a piece of paper or cloth ; though I do 
not recollect to have seen it ever noticed. A sheet of 


paper, or cloth, is capable of receiving innumerable 
folds, and the folds in which it has been oftenest laid, 
it takes afterwards of itself. “ Concipi charta valeat 
phearum innumerabilium, inconfusarumque, et juxta 
suos ordines, suasque scries repetendarum capax. Scili- 
cet ubi unam seriem subtilissimarum induxerimus, 
superinducere licet alias, quee pr im a m quidem refrin- 


a De Oratore, i fi. — Ed. 
a C£. Plato, Thecetetua, p 197. — 
Ed. 

7 Cf Plato, Tliemtetaa, p 191. 
Anst , De Awma, iii 4 Boethius, 
DeOonaol PM, lib. t metr 4 — Ed 


S Physiea, Sect hi., Membr Post , 
hb TUI c 3 Opera, Lugd 1658, 
Tol. iL p. 406.— Ed. [Ct Descartes, 
(Huvna, t. IX. p 167 (ed Cousin) ] 
[ift Hilaire, Psydiologie d^Artslote, 
Prfif p. 18 e< eeq. — Ed ] 
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gant traiiBversum, et in omnem obliquitatem ; sed ita lect. 
tamen, ut dum novsB plicae, plicarumque series super- 


inducuntur, priores omnes non modo remaneant, vermn 
etiam possint facili negotio eicitari, redire, apparere, 
quatenus una plica arrepta caeterae, quae in eadem 
serie quadam, quasi sponte sequuntur." 

All these resemblances, if intended as more than Theae re- 
metaphors, are unphilosophical. We do not even ob - of use 
tain any insight into the nature of Memory frornSpiim 
any of the physiological h 3 rpotheses which have been 
stated ; indeed all of them are too contemptible even 
for serious criticism. “ The mind affords us, however, 
in itself, the very explanation which we vainly seek in 
any collateral influences. The phaenomenon of reten-|Tho phic- 
tion is, indeed, so natural, on the ground of the self-i retcDtioD 
energy of mind, that we have no need to suppose any‘”nlM'^rom 
special faculty for memory; the conservation of the'cn^T®f 
action of the mind being involved in the veiy con- 
ception of its power of self-activity. ’ . 

“ Let us consider how knowledge is acquired by theiThisrpc- 
mind. Knowledge is not acquired by a mere passive' 'homi. 
affection, but through the exertion of spontaneous’ by 
activity on the part of the knowmg subject; for tanemi™ao- 
though this activity be not exerted without some ex-jmi?* 
ternal excitation, still this excitation is only the occa-' 
sion on which the mind develops its self-energy. But 
this energy being once determined, it is natural that 
it should persist, until again anmhilated by other 
causes. This would in fact be the case, were the mind 1 
merely passive in the impression it receives ; for it is 
a universal law of nature, that every effect endures as 
long as it is not modified or opposed by any other 
effect. But the mental activity, the act of knowledge, 
of which I now speak, ,is more than this ; it is an 
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The pro- 
blem moat 
difficult of 
Bolution 18 
not, how 
a mental 


Energy of the self-active power of a subject one and 
indivisible ; consequently, a part of the ego must be 
letached or annihilated, if a cognition once existent 
/be again extinguished. Hence it is, that the problem 
[most difficult of solution is not, how a mental activity 
(endures, but how it ever vanishes. For, as we must 
acbvit;^on- here maintain not merely the possible continuance of 
how I’t ever Certain energies, but the impossibility of the non-con- 
tinuance of any one, we, consequently, stand in appa- 
rent contradiction to what experience shows us ; show- 
ing us, as it docs, our internal activities in a ceaseless 
vicissitude of manifestation and disappearance. This 
apparent contradiction, therefore, demands solution. 
If it be impossible, that an energy of mind which 
has once been should be abolished, without a lacera- 
tion of the vital unity of the mind as a subject one 
and indivisible; — on this supposition, the question 
jarises, How can the facts of our self-consciousness be 
, brought to harmonise with this statement, seeing that 
^consciousness proves to us, that cognitions once clear 
and vivid are forgotten ; that feelings, wishes, desires, 
in a word, every act of modification, of which we arc 
at one time aware, are at another vanished ; and that 
our internal existence seems daily to assume a new 
and different aspect ? 

“ The solution of this problem is to be sought for in 
the theor y of^gbscui-e or latent modifica^ns, [that is, 
mental activities, real but beyond the sphere of con- 
■ sciousness, which I formerly explained.]" The disap- 


Tlio diffi- 
culty re- 
moved by 
tbo prin- 
ciple of la- 
tent modifi' 
cntioDB 

pearance of internal energies from the view of internal 

montal 
activity 
n fr 


perception, does not warrant the conclusion, that they 
"lewcAm- 110 longer exist ; for we are not always conscious of 
all the mental energies whose existence cannot be dis- 

a See above, Lecfc. zvui , voL i. p 338 et ac^.^Ed. 


ing of the 
^legroe in 
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allowed. Only the more vivid changes sufficiently! lect. 

affect our consciousness to become objects of its appre- 

hension : we, consequently, are only conscious of the 
more prominent series of changes in our internal state 
the others remain for the most part latent. Thus we\ 
take note of our memory only in its inffuence on our! 
consciousness ; and, in general, do not consider that 
the immense proportion of our intellectual possessions 
consists of our delitescent cognitions. AH the cogni- 
tions which we possess, or have possessed, stUl remain 
to us, — the whole complement of all our knowledge 
stiU lies in our memory ; but as new acquisitions are 
continually pressing in upon the old, and continually 
taking place along with them among the modifications 
of the ego, the old cognitions, unless from time to 
time refreshed and brought forward, are driven back, 
and become gradually fainter and more obscure. This 
obscuration i.s not, however, to be conceived as an 
obliteration, or as a total annihilation. The obscura- 
tion, the delitescence of mental activities, is explained 
by the weakening of the degree in which they affect 
our self-consciousness or internal sense. An activity 
becomes obscure, because it is no longer able ade- 
quately to affect this. To explain, therefore, the dis- 
appearance of our mental activities, it is only requisite 
to explain their weakening or enfeeblement, — which • 
may be attempted in the following way: — Eveiy Thoautn- 
mental activity belongs to the one vital activity of jiicniai° 
mind in general; it is, therefore, indivisibly bound pE'elc 
up with it, and can neither be tom from, nor abol- T™™ 
ished in, it. But the mind is only capable, at any tiicpiimSo- 
one moment, of exerting a certain quantity or degree Fw^fui. 

’ of force. This quantity must, therefore, be divided 
among the different activities, so that each has only a 
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/activities taken together, is equal to the quantity or 

I degree of force belonging to the vital activity of mind 
I in general. Thus, in proportion to the greater number 
of activities in the mind, the less will be the propor- 
tion of force which will accrue to each ; the feebler, 
therefore, each will be, and the fainter the vivacity 
with which it can affect self-consciousness. This 
weakening of vivacity can, in consequence of the inde- 
finite increase in the number of our mental activities, 
caused by the ceaseless excitation of the mind to new 
knowledge, be carried to an indefinite tenuity, without 
the activities, therefore, ceasing altogether to be. Thus 
it is quite natural that the great proportion of our 
mental cognitions should have waxed too feeble to 
affect our internal perception with the competent in- 
tensity; it is quite natural that they should have 
' become obscure or dehtescent. In these circumstances 
it is to be supposed that every new cognition, every 
newly-excited activity, should be in the greatest viva- 
city, and should draw to itself the greatest amount of 
force : this force will, in the same proportion, be with- 
drawn from the other earlier cognitions ; and it is they, 
consequently, which must undergo the fate of obscu- 
ration. Thus is explained the pboenomenon of Forget- 
fulness or Oblivion, And here, by the way, it should 
perhaps be noticed, that forgetfulness is not to be 
limited merely to our cognitions; it applies equally 
to the feelings and desires. 

And the ‘ “ The same principle illustrates, and is illustrated by, 

non of l)is- the phsenomenon of Distraction and Attention. If a 
Atten- great number of activities are equally excited at once, 
the disposable amount of mental force is equally dis- 
tributed among this multitude, so that each activity 
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only attains a low degree of Yivacity ; the state of| lect. 

mind which results from this is Distraction. Attcn- 

tion IS the state the converse of this ; that is, the state' 
in which the vital activity of mind is, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, concentrated, say, in a single activity ; 
in consequence of which concentration this activity 
waxes stronger, and, therefore, clearer. On this theory, * 
the proposition with which I started, — that aU men- 
tal activities, all acts of knowledge, which have been 
once excited, persist, — ^becomes intelligible ; we never 
^oUy lose them, but they become obscure. This 
obscuration can be conceived inTeveiy infinite degree, 
between incipient latescence and irrecoverable latency. 

The obscure cognition may exist simply out of con- 
sciousness, so that it can be recalled by a common act 
of reminiscence. Again, it may be, impossible to re- 
cover it by an act of voluntary recollection ; but some 
association may revivify it enough to make it flash 
after a long oblivion into consciousness. Further, it 
may be obscured so far that it can only be resuscitated 
by some m orbid affection of the system ; or, finally, 
it may be absolutely lost for us in this life, and 
destined only for our reminiscence in the life to 
come. 

“ That this doctrine admits of an immediate appli- Twoobror- 
cation to the faculty of Ketention, or Memory Proper, ^mg 
has been already signified. And in further explana- tint uiEe 
tion of this faculty, I would annex two observations, giW mg 
which arise out of the precedmg theory. The first is, j The jaw 
that retention, that memory, does not belong alone to oiteiSdsover 
the cognitive faculties, but that the same law extends, 
in like manner, over aU the three primary classes 
the mental phsenomcna. It is not ideas, notions, cog-J 
nitions only, but feelings and conations, which are held 
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LBOT. fast, and which can, therefore, be again awakened.® 
This fact of the conservation of our practical modifi- 
cations is not indeed denied ; but psychologists usu- 
ally so represent the matter, as if, when feelings or 
conations are retained in the mind, this takes place 
only through the medium of the memory ; meaning 
by this, that we must, first of all, have had notions of 
these affections, which notions being preserved, they, 
when recalled to mind, do again awaken the modifica- 
tion they represent. From the theory I have detailed 
to you, it must be seen that there is no need of this 
intermediation of notions, but that we immediately 
retain feelings, volitions, and desires, no less than no- 
tions and cognitions ; inasmuch as all the three classes 
of fundamental phmnomena arise equally out of the 
vital manifestations of the same one and indivisible 


subject, 

2 Tiie Tft. “ The second result of this theory is, that the vari- 
tomjit. to ous attempts to explain memory by physiological hypo- 
^mo^by theses are as unnecessary as they are untenable. This 
Si’bypoSe- is not the place to discuss the general problem touch- 
iiectifiBary ing the relation of mind and body. But in proximate 
reference to memory, it may be satisfactory to show, 
that this faculty does not stand in need of such crude 


Memory modcs of explanation. It must be allowed, that no 
pemiont on faculty affords a more tempting subject for material- 
conditions. istic conjecture. No other mental power betrays a5 
greater dependence on coiporeal conditions than me-| 
mory. Not only in general does its vigorous or feeble 
activity essentially depend on the health and indispo- 
sition of the body, more especially of the nervous sys- 
tems ; but there is manifested a connection between 


certain functions of memory and certain parts of the 


n [Cf Tetens Verauche Uber die mengcKhche Jfetur i. p, S6 ] 
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cerebral apparatus.” “ This connection, however, is such leot. 

as affords no countenance to any particular hypotheses 

at present in vogue. For example, after certain dis- 
eases, or certain affections of the brain, some partial 
loss of memory takes place. Perhaps the patient loses 
the whole of his stock of knowledge previous to the 
disease ; the faculty of acquiring and retaining new 
information remaining entire. Perhaps he loses the 
memory of words, and preserves that of things. Per- 
haps he may retain the memory of nouns, and lose that 
of verbs, or vice versa; nay, what is still more marvel- 
lous, though it is not a very unfrequent occurrence, one 
language may be taken neatly out of his retention, with- 
put affecting his memory of others. “ By such obser- Phyuoiogi- 
vations, the older psychologists were led to the vaii- am of^ho 
ous physiological hypotheses by which they hoped to SoS', 
account for the phenomena of retention, — as, for exam- memoTjf 
pie, the hypothesis of permanent material impressions 
on the brain, or of permanent dispositions in the nervous 
! fibres to repeat the same oscillatory movements, — of 
I particular organs for the different functions of memory, 

! — of particular parts of the brain as the repositories 
I of the various classes of ideas, — or even of a particular 
fibre, as the instrument of every several notion. But 
all these hypotheses betray only an ignorance of the 
proper object of philosophy, and of the true nature of 
the thinkmg principle. They arc at best but useless ; 
for if the unity and self-activity of mind be not denied, 
it is manifest, that the mental activities, which have 
been once determined, must persist, and these corpo- 
real explanations are superfluoim. Nor can it be argued, 
that the limitations to which the Retentive, or rather 

B H. Schmid, Verauch etiier Afela- 235 , iraoslated with occasional bnef 
physik der inneren Nalur, [p, 231- interpolations — En.] 
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good me* 
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the Eeproductive, Faculty is subjected in its energies, 
■ in consequence of its bodily relations, prove the abso- 
lute dependence of memory on organisation, and legi- 
timate the explanation of this faculty by corporeal 
agencies ; for the incompetency of this inference can 
be shown from the contradiction in which it stands to 
the general laws of mind, which, howbeit conditioned 
by bodily relations, still ever preserves its self-activity 
and independence."® 

There is perhaps no mental power in which such 
extreme differences appear, in different individuals, as 
in memory. To a good memory there are certainly 
two qualities requisite, — 1°, The capacity of Retention, 
and 2°, The faculty of Eeproduction. But the former 
quality appears to be that by which those marvellous 
I contrasts are principally determined. I should only 
fatigue you, were I to enumerate the prodigious feats 
of retention, which are proved to have been actually 
performed. Of these, I shall only select the one which, 
upon the whole, appears to me the most extraordinary, 
both by reason of its own singularity, and because I 
am able to afford it some testimony, in confirmation 
of the veracity of the illustrious scholar by whom it 
is narrated, and which has most groundlessly been sus- 
pected by his learned editor. The story I am about 
to detail to you is told by Muretus, in the first chapter 
of the third book of his incomparable work, the Varies 
Lectiones.P 

aH Schuiid, Vei buck etner JiTetO'- Besides numeroua editions of hiBseve. 
pltysik, [p S35*23G — Ed.} raJ treatises, his works have been re- 

j8 Opem, edit Ruhnken , tom ii published in a colleoted form six seve- 
p. 55 — Ed. Muretus is one of the ral times , and the editor of the edi- 
most distinguished philologers and tion before the one at present [ 1637] 
cntics of modem times ; and from in the course of publication, by Pro- 
himself to Cicero, a period of sixteen feasor Frotscher of Leipzig, was 
centuries, there is to be found no one Kuhnkeniua, jierhaps the greatest 
who equalled him in Latin eloquence, scholar of the eighteenth oentuiy. 
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After noticing the boast of Hippias, in Plato, that he ieot . 
could repeat, upon hearing once, to the amount of five 
hundred words, he observes that this was nothing as 
compared with the power of retention possessed by 
Seneca the rhetorician. In his Declamations, Seneca, 
complaining of the inroads of old age upon his faculties 
of mind and body, mentions, in regard to the tenacity 
of his now failing memory, that he had been able to 
repeat two thousand names read to him, in the order 
m which they had been spoken; and that, on one 
occasion, when at hie studies, two hundred unconnected 
verses having been pronounced by the different pupils 
of his preceptor, he repeated them in a reversed order, 
that is, proceeding from the last to the first uttered. 

After quoting the passage from Seneca, of which I 
have given you the substance, Murctus remarks, that 
this statement had always appeared to him marvel- 
lous, and almost iucredible, until he himself had been 
witness of a fact to which he never could otherwise 
have afforded credit. The sum of this statement is, 
that at Padua there dwelt, in his neighbourhood, a 
young man, a Corsican by birth, and of a good family 
in that island, who had come thither for the cultiva- 
tion of civil law, in which he was a diligent and dis- 
tinguished student. He was a frequent visitor at the 
house and gardens of Muretus, who having heard that 
he possessed a remarkable art, or faculty of memory, 
took occasion, though incredulous in regard to reports, 
of requesting from him a specimen of his power. He 
at once agreed ; and having adjourned with a con- 
siderable party of distinguished auditors into a saloon, 
Muretus began to dictate words, Latin, Greek, bar- 
barous, significant and non-significant, disjoined and 
connected, until he wearied himself, the young man 
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who wrote them down, and the audience who were 
- present ; — “we were all," he says, “marvellously tired." 
The Corsican alone was the one of the whole company 
alert and fresh, and continually desired Muretus for 
more words ; who declared he would be more than 
satisfied, if ho could repeat the half of what had been 
taken down, and at length he ceased. The young 
man, with his gaze fixed upon the ground, stood silent 
for a brief season, and then, says Muretus, “vidi faci- 
nus mirificissimum. Having begun to speak, he ab- 
solutely repeated the whole words, in the same order 
in which they had been delivered, without the slightest 
hesitation ; then, commencing from the last, he re- 
peated them backwards till he came to the first. Then 
again, so that he spoke the first, the third, the fifth, 
and so on ; did this in any order that was asked, and 
all without the smallest error. Having subsequently 
become familiarly acquainted with him, I have had 
other and frequent experience of his power. He as- 
sured me, (and he had not hin g of the boaster in him,) 
that he could recite, in the manner I have mentioned, 
to the amount of thirty-six thousand words. And 
what is more wonderful, they all so adhered to the mind 
that, after a year’s interval, he could repeat them with- 
out trouble. I know, from having tried him, he could 
do so after a considerable time, (post multos dies). 
Nor was this aU. Franciscus Molinus, a patrician of 
Venice, was resident with me, a young man ardently 
devoted to literature, who, as he had but a wretched 
memory, besought the Corsican to instruct him in the 
art. The hint of his desire was enough, and a daily 
course of instruction commenced, and with such suc- 
cess that the pupil could, in about a week or ten days, 
easily repeat to the extent of five hundred words or 
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more, in any order that was prescribed." " This,” adds lect . 

Muretus, “ I should hardly venture to record, fearing 

the suspicion of falsehood, had not the matter been 
very recent, for a year has not elapsed, and had I not 
as feUow-witnesses, Nicolaus the son of Petrus Lippo- 
manus, Lazarus the son of Francis Mocenicus, Joannes 
the son of Nicolaus Malipetrus, George the son of 
Laurence Contarenus — all Venetian nobles, worthy and 
distinguished young men, besides other innumerable 
witnesses- The Corsican stated that he received the 
art from a Frenchman who was his domestic tutor.” 


Muretus terminates the narrative by alleging sundry 
examples of a similar faculty, possessed in antiquity by 
Cyrus, Simonides, and ApoUonius Tyanseus. 

Now, on this history, Euhnkenius has the following Buhnkon- 
note, in reference to the silence of Muretus in regard Bpopticsim 
to the name of the Corsican : “Ego nomen hominis ISrdi.” 
tarn mirabilis, citius quaiu patiiam requisiissem. Idque 
pertinebat ad fidem narrationi faciendam.” This scep- 
ticism is, I think, out of place. It would perhaps have 
been warranted, had Muretus not done far more than 
was necessary to establish the authenticity of the story; 
and, after the testimonies to whom he appeals, the 
omission of the Corsican's name is a matter of little 


import. But I am surprised that one confirmatory 
circumstance has escaped so learned a scholar as Euhu- 
kenius, seeing that it occurs in the works of a man 
with whose writings no one was more familiar. Mu- 
retus and Paulus Manutius were correspondents, and 
Manutius, you must know, was a Venetian. Now, in 
the letters of Manutius to Muretus, at the date of the 
occurrence in question, there is frequent mention made 
of Molino, in whom Manutius seems to have felt much 
interest; and, on one occasion, there is an allusion, 
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(which I cannot at the moment recover, bo as to give 
you the precise expressions), to Molino’s cultivation of 
the Art of Memory, and to his instructor.® This, if it 
were wanted, corroborates the narrative of Muretus, 
whose trustworthiness, I admit, was not quite as tran- 
scendent as his genius.^ 


a See Pavli MamUi Epwtola, Tol 
i lib. ui eji xiu p 154 (edit Krause, 
1720); "Moliao, param abest, qmit 
vebementer invideam , quid ni ^ ar- 
tem Memorue tenenti Verumtameu 
impedit amor, a quo abassa aolat lu- 
vidia etiam ea apes, quod ille, quo 
eum bono aheniu Jiomo impertivit, 
am 8UO, homini amantiaaimo, ceite 
'l&amquam deuegabit." Cf vol m 
Nota ad Epmlolag, p 1138 — Ed 
fi '*AsSop1ioolessaystbatmemory 
18 the queen of things, aud because 
the nurse of poetry herself is a daugh- 
ter of Mnemosyne, I shall mention 
hare another once world-renowned 
Corsican of Calvi— Giulio Ouidi, m 
the year 1581, the wonder of Padua, 
on account of his unfortunate me- 


mory Ho could repeat thirty-six 
thousand names after once hearing 
them People called him Ouidi deUa 
gran memoria. But he produced 
uothmg his memory had killed all 
his creative faculty Pico von Mi- 
randolo, who lived before him, pro- 
duced, but he died young It is 
with the precious gift of memory, as 
with all other gifts — they are a curse 
of the gods when they give too 
much.*' — Gregorovius, IPanderings 
in Corsica, vol ii book vl chap vi 
p 34 (Constable’s edition) [A case 
similar to that narrated by Muretus 
18 given by Joseph Scaliger m the 
Seeunda Scahgerana, v MSmoire, t 
u p 450-451, edit. 1740 ,— Ed ] 
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LECTUEE XXXI. 


THE BBPEODTJCTIVE FACULTY. — ^LAWS OF ASSOCIATION. 


In my last Lecture, I entered on the consideration lect. 

•f . XXXI 

of that faculty of mind by which we keep possession 
of the knowledge acquired by the two faculties of 
External Perception, and Self-consciousness; and 
endeavoured to explain to you a theory of the manner 
in which the fact of retention may be accounted for 
m conformity to the nature of mind, considered as a 
self-active and indivisible subject. At the conclusion 
of the Lecture, I gave you, instar omnium, one me- 
morable example of the prodigious differences which 
exist between mind and mind in the capacity of re- 
tention. Before passing from the faculty of Memory, Two oppo- 
considered simply as the power of conservation, I may Jilnra mam- 
notice two opposite doctrines, that have been main- 
tained, in regard to the relation of this faculty to the Memory “tL 
higher powers of mmd. One of these doctrines holds, poVoif rf 
that a great development of memory is incompatible 
with a high degree of intelligence ; the other, that a 
high degree of intelligence supposes such a develop- 
' ment of memory as its condition. 

The former of these opinions is one very extensively i. Tiiat a 
prevalent, not only among philosophers, but among STmomoty'^ 
mankind in general, and the words — Beati memoria, 
expectances judicium , — have been applied to express m- 
the supposed incompatibility of great memory and’"'^'®'““ 
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sound judgment" There seems, however, no valid 
ground for this belief. If an extraordinary power of 
retention is frequently not accompanied with a corre- 
sponding power of intelligence, it is a natural, but not 
a very , logical, procedure to jump to the conclusion, 
that a great memory is inconsistent with a sound judg- 
ment The opinion is refuted by the slightest induc- 
tion; for we immediately find that many of the 
individuals who towered above their fellows in intel- 
lectual superiority, were almost equally distinguished 
for the capacity of their memory. I recently quoted 
to you a passage from the Scaligerana, in which 
Joseph Scaliger is made to say that he had not a 
good memory, but a good reminiscence ; and he im- 
mediately adds, “ never or rarely are judgment and a 
great memory found in conjunction." Of this opinion 
Scaliger himself affords the most illustrious refutation. 
During his lifetime, he was hailed as the Dictator of 
the Republic of Letters, and posterity has ratified the 
decision of his contemporaries, in crowning him as the 
prince of philologers and critics. But to elevate a 
man to such an eminence, it is evident, that the most 
consummate genius and ability were conditions. And 
what were the powers of Scaliger, let Isaac Casaubon,^ 
among a hundred other witnesses, inform us; and 
Casaubon was a scholar second only to Scaliger him- 
self in erudition. “ Nihil est quod discere quisquam 
vellet, quod ille (Scabger) docere non posset : Nihil 
legerat (quid autem ille non legerat ?), quod non sta- 
tim meminisset ; nihil tam obscurum aut abolitum in 


a [Nietbammer, Der Strai da ant judicium), dass vorherrschende 
PlulanOarcfpmismus vnd JIumanu- OedaefUmtiffprtigieettAeTUrthdldirifft 
nma, p 294 ] [Auaaerdem sey ee Abbruch thue —Ed ] 
emeselbstSpncIivrortlicbgewordpne [Prffaiw tn Opuaaula Jot JutU 
Erfahrung, (beati meinona ez^pect- Scahgen j 
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uUo vetere seriptore Graeco, Latino, vel Hebraeo, de lect. 

quo interrogatus non statim responderet. Historias ^ 

omnium populorum, omnium aetatum, successiones im- 
periorum, res ecclesias veteris, in numerate habebat: 
gniTnab'iiTTi j plantarum, metallorum, omniumque rerum 
naturalium, proprietatea, differentiae, et appellationes, 
qua vetcres, qua recentes, tenebat accurate. Locorum 
situs, provinciarum fines et varias pro temporibus 
illarum divisiones ad unguem callebat ; nuUam discip- 
linarum, scientiarumve graviorum reliquerat intactam ; 
linguaa tarn multas tarn exacte sciebat, ut, vel si hoc 
uuum per totum vitae spatium egisset, digna res mi- 
raculo potuerit videri.” 

For intellectual power of the highest order, none 
were distinguished above Grotius and Pascal ; and Grotuis 
Grotiua “ and Pascal ^ forgot nothing they had ever read 
or thought. Leibnitz and Euler® were not less cele- Loibmt*. 
brated for their intelligence than for their memory, 
and both could repeat the whole of the ^neid. Do- Oonciius 
nelluB * knew the Corpus Juris by heart, and yet he 
was one of the profoundest and most original specu- 
lators in jurisprudence. Muratori,^ though not a genius Muraton 
of the very highest order, was still a mau of great 
ability and judgment ; and so powerful was his reten- 
tion, that in making quotations, he had only to read 
his passages, put the books in their place, and then to 
write out from memory the words. Ben Jonson’ tells Bon jonson. 


a Orotn Manes VvndKoM (1727), 
pars post , p. 685 — Eo 
a Pensies, FrSface (ed Renouard) 
Cf. Stewarts Wor/ks, vol lu p. 378- 
J79, and relative footnote. — ^Eu. 

7 Fontenelle, Etoge de M Leibniz, 
— Lesbn Op ,-g xx (od. Dutens) — 
Ed. 

S [Biunde, Versuch einer Sysiema- 
VOL. II. 


lUdten Behandlung der empmschen, 
Psyclwiogie, i 356.] 

0 Teissier, Eloges des Hommes Sa- 
vans, t IV p 146 — Ed 
C [Biunde, Versuch, &c , as above] 
[VdadiMuratortiO xi p 236. — Ei>.] 
ij Timber; or, Disamnes made 
upon Men and Matter ( Works, edit. 
Gifford, vol IX. ji. 169).— Ed. 

. P 
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^ whole books that he had read. Themistocles" could 

Uomii- call by their names the twenty thousand citizens of 
Cynu. Athens ; Cyrus^ is reported to have known the name 
Hortrauiiu. of eveiy soldier in his army. Hortensius, after Cicero, 
the greatest orator of Borne, after sitting a whole day 
at a public sale, correctly enunciated from memory all 
the things sold, their prices, and the names of the 
Niobuhr. purchasers.”’' Niebuhr,* the historian of Borne, was not 
less distinguished for his memory than for his acute- 
ness. In his youth, he was employed in one of tlie 
public offices of Denmark ; part of a book of accounts 
having been destroyed, he restored it from his recoUec- 
Sir JwncB tion. SiT Jamcs Mackintosh was, likewise, remarkable 
Maokiutosh. power of memory. An instance I can give you, 

which I witnessed myself. In a conversation I had 
with him, we happened to touch upon an author whom 
I mentioned in my last lecture, — Muretus; and Sir 
James recited from his oration in praise of the massacre 
Dugaid of St Bartholomew some considerable passages. Mr 
nr Gregory. D'^g^dd Stcwuit, and the late Dr Gregory, are, likewise, 
examples of great talent united with great memory. 

2 That a But if there be no ground for the vulgar opinion, 
Sf that a strong faculty of retention is incompatible with 
pOBOH groat intellectual capacity in general, the converse opinion 
me^ry. is not better founded, which has been maintained, 
among others, by Hoffbauer.' This doctrme does not. 


a Cicero, DeSmectute, c vu VaL 
Maximus, viii 7 — Ed 
S Pliny, ffvit , vii 24 Quin- 
tilian, Orat , XI 2 See, hnweTer, 
Stewart's Coll Worls, vol u. p 376, 
note, where tho accuracy of thisstate- 
ment u questioned — Ed. 
y Seneca, (M ) Controe , Pref — Ed. 
S See Life of Niebuhr, vol, n p 
412 413, where It snnilar anecdote is 


mentioned, but not exactly as stated 
111 the text. See also vol. i. c. vii p 
298 — Ed 

f [SeeBlunde, Versuch emer Syste- 
maluchen Behaudlung der einptriach- 
c« Psyehologie, i 357, where Hoff- 
hauer is referred to ] 1 See Hoff- 

bauer, NcUurlehre der Seele in Jin^- 
en, p. ISl-lSa— E d] 
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however, deserve an articulate refutation: for the leot. 

’ XXXI 

flommon experience of every one sufl&ciently proves, ^ 

that intelli^nee and memory hold no necessaiy pro- 
po rtion to e ach..Q^h^. On this subject I may refer 
you to Mr Stewart’s excellent chapter on Memory in 
the first volume of his Elements.'^ 

I now pass to the next faculty in order, — the faculty The Eepro- 
which I have called the Eeproductive. I am not Faculty. 

'IP name 

satisfied with this name : for it does not precisely oi mappropn- 

' . f ate, the 

itself mark what I wish to be expressed, — viz , the pro^iimitationm 

. , , , . which It u 

cess by which what is lying dormant in memory la'hcrecm- 
awakened, as contradistinguished from the represeni *’'**^*''' 
tation in consciousness of it as awakened. The two 
process es certainly suppose each other ; for we cannot 
aw^en a cognition without its being represented, — 
the representation being, in fact, only its state of wak- 
ing ; nor can a latent thought or affection be repre- 
sented, unless certain conditions be fulfilled, by which 
it is called out of obscurity into the light of conscious- 
ness. The two processes are relative and correlative, 
but not more identical than hiH and valley. I am not 
satisfied, I say, with the term re'production for the 
process by which the dormant thought or affection is 
aroused ; for it does not clearly denote what it is in- 
tended to express. Perhaps the Resuscitative Faculty 
would have been better ; and the term reproduGtion 
might have been employed to comprehend the whole 
process, made up of the correlative acts of retention, 
resuscitation, and representation. Be this, however, 
as it may, I shall at present continue to employ the 
term, m the limited meaning I have already assigned. 

The phenomenon of Reproduction is one of the intorontex- 
most wonderful in the whole compass of psychology ; ptoiSniii** 
and it is one in the explanation of which philosophy production. 

a Cliap VI. Work», u 348 — Ed. j 
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has been more successful than in almost any other. 
The scholastic psychologists seem to have regarded the 
' succession in the train of thought, or, as they called it, 
the excitation of the species, with peculiar wonder, as 
one of the most inscrutable mysteries of nature and, 
yet, what is curious, Aristotle has left almost as com- 
plete an analysis of tiie laws by which this phseno- 
menon is regulated, as has yet been accomplished.'. 
It required, however, a considerable progress in the 
inductive philosophy of mind, before this analysis of 
Aristotle could be appreciated at its proper value; and, 
in fact, it was only after modem philosophers had re- 
discovered the principal laws of Association, that it 
was found that these laws had been more completely 
given two thousand years before. Joseph Scaliger, 
speaking of his father, whose philosophical acuteness I 
have more than once had occasion to commemorate, 
says, “ My father declared that of the causes of three 
things in particular he was wholly ignorant, — of the 
interval of fevers, of the ebb and flow of the sea, and 
of reminiscence.”^ The excitation of the species is 
declared by Poncius’’' to be “ one of the most difficult 
secrets of nature ” (ex difficilioribus naturae arcanis) ; 
and Oviedo,* a Jesuit schoolman, says, “ therein lies the 
very greatest mystery of all philosophy, (maximum 
totius philosophiae sacramentum), never to be com- 
petently explained by human ingenuity ; ” “ and this 
because we can neither discover the cause which, for 
example, in the recitation of an oration, excites the 
species in the order in which they are excited, nor the 
reason why often, when wishing to recollect a matter. 


a See WorhSf p 889 , — Ed, S [EraDoiecus de Oviedo, Cursus 

BlPrima, Scabgerana,v “Cauga,"] Phlascpluata, De Anvma, Cont. v. 
[t. II p. 46, edit 1740 — Ed.] punct iv n. 13.] [C/. JHeui's WorU, 

y [Ponoius, Cttrms PhUosophicut, Note D**, p. 889 . — Ed.] 
i)eAni7iia,DiBp.t!iui.qu iilcodcLS.] 
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we do not, whereas, when not wishing to recollect it, 

we sometimes do. Hence the same Poncius says, that 

for the excitation of the species we must either recur 
at once to God, or to some sufficient cause, which, 
however, he does not specify." * 

The faculty of Eeproduction is governed by the^p>^uc- 
laws which regulate the A®ociation of the mental wimt. 
train ; or, to speak more correctly, reproduction is 
1 nothing but the result of these laws. Every one is 
' conscious of a ceaseless succession or train of thoughts, 

‘ one thought suggesting another, which again is the 
cause of exciting a third, and so on. In what manner, 
it may be asked, does the presence of any thought 
determine the introduction of another ? Is the train 
subject to laws, and if so, by what laws is it regulated ? 

That the elements of the mental train are not iso- The hun of 
lated, but that each thought forms a link of a con- H to iow«. 

, n . I, .ThisiIIui- 

tinuous and uninterrupted cham, is well illustrated by 
by Hobbes. “ In a company,” he says, “ in which the 
conversation turned upon the late civil war, what could 
be conceived more impertinent than for a person to 
ask abruptly what was the value of a RomanjtfenEiriuB 1 
On a little reflection, however, I was easily able to trace 
the train of thought which suggested the question ; for 
the original subject of discourse naturally introduced 
the history of the king, and of the treachery of those 
who surrendered his person to his enemies ; this again 
introduced the treachery of Judas Iscariot, and the 
sum of money which he received for his reward.” ^ 

But if thoughts, and fechngs, and conations, (for you The ciproo- 
must observe, that the train is not limited to the of thought 
phsenomcna of cognition only),^ do not arise of them- phsnomcna 

« [Fr. Bonie Spei, PhysKa, i»r8 /a Lemaithan, part i chap lii. — E d. 
tv /nDe Anitna, (lisp x p 91 Cf 7 [Cf Pnm, AnOiropoloyie, 1 . § 8 , 

AnoiUon, EDdatyPAilos, (iVouv MU ), p 29, edit. 1820; Kntth, 1 §33. H 
t u c. uu p. 139 ] Sdiim\i,Versucli^JteirMetaphytikder 
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selves, but only in causal connection ■with preceding 
and subsequent modifications of mind, it remains to 
iira'feoi- asked and answered, — Do the links of this chain 
follow each other under any other condition than tliat of 
Is thc-B any simple conucction, — ^in other words, may any thought, 

IBiW ^ ^ 

tbat of Bim- feeling, or desire, be connected ■vnth any other 1 Or, 
Ln, which is the succession regulated by other and special laws, 
thibtrBm» according to which certain kinds of modification ex- 
clusively precede, and exclusively follow, each other * 
The slightest observation of the phsenomenon shows, 
that the l atter alternative is the ca se; a nd on this all 
philosophers are agreed. Nor do philosophers differ 
in regard to what kind of thoughts, (and under that 
term, you will remark, I at present include also feel- 
The joint ings and conations) ^ are associated together. They 
phiion- differ almost exclusively in regard to the subordinate 
question, of how these thoughts ought to be classified, 

tiontobo ^ .r • i" • . ° mi • i o • i 

ccniidcicd. and earned up mto system. This, therefore, is the, 
question to which I shall address myself ; referring you' 
for illustrations and examples of the fact and effects of 
Association, to the chapter on the subject in the first 
volume of Mr Stewart’s Elements,’' in which you will 
find its details treated "with great elegance and ability. 
CondjtionB In my last Lecture, I explained to you how thoughts, 
SuSTm once experienced, remain, though out of conscious- 
ness, still in possession of the mind ; and I have now 
to show you, how these thoughts, retained in memory, ' 
may, without a n'y excitat ion from -without, be again 
retrieved by an excitation or awakening from other 
thoughts within. Philosophers, having observed, that 
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tnneren l^atur, pp 236, 242 Eachen- Mmd, lect. xliv, p 282 (edit 1830) 
mayer, Pa^c/iofopM, § 75, p 69 P. A. "Dr J Yaartg, Lecturen on ItUeUei^al 
Oania, PaptAoIopie,! p 183 Stewart, Philosophy, p 281] [For Anstotle, 
Elements, i. o v. Works, vol. ii p. eee SeuTs Works, p 802-803 — Ei) ] 
2Y].'BvQwn, Philosophy qf&e Hitman a Chap. y. Works, il 252 —Ed. 
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one thought determined another to arise, and that this lbct. 

determination only took place between thoughts which ^ 

stood in certain relations to each other, set themselves 
to ascertain and classify the kinds of correlation under 
which this occurred, in order to generalise the laws 
by which the phaenomenon of Reproduction was gov- 
' erned. Accordingly, it has been established, that 
thoughts are associated, that is, are able to excite each 
other; — 1°, If coexistent, or immediately successive, 
in time; 2°, If their objects are conterminous or ad- 
joining in space ; 3°, If they hold the dependence to 
each other of cause and effect, or of mean and end, or 
of whole and part; 4°, If they stand in a relation 
either of contrast or of similarity ; 5°, If they are the 
operations of the same power, or of different powers 
conversant about the same object ; 6°, If their objects 
are the sign and the signified ; or, 7“ Even if their 
objects are accidentally denoted by the same sound. 

These, as far as I recoUect, are all the classes to which 


jpEilbsophers have attempted to reduce the principles 
I of Mental Association. Aristotle recalled the laws of lavwofM- 
‘ithis connection to four, or rather to three, — Contigu- three, mid 
ity in time and space. Resemblance, and Contrariety.® to one 
He even seems to have thought they might all be car- BTAuKantm 
ried up into the one law of Coexistence. Aristotle im- 


'plicitly, St Augustin^ exphcitly, — ^what has never been S 
observed, — reduces association to a single canon, — viz., Author wue 


, ThoughtB whi ch have once coexisted in the mind are Kodmto^ 
f afterwards associated. This law, which I would call*'"" 
tne la-^of Re^nt^^ion, was afterwards enounced trancho. 
by Malebranche,^' Wolf,® and Bilfinger ;* but without 


a De Memona et Jlemuuscenlia, c, y Jlecherche de la V^tt4, liv. ii c. 
M. § 8 —Ed v.—Ed 


P Oonfesttones, lib. x. chdp. xix — S PaychologiaEmpirica, §230 — Ed. 
Ea. t SeeiJeiifs fVotkt, p. 899 . — Ed, 
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any reference to St Austin. Hume, who thinks him- 
• self the first philosopher who had ever attempted to 
generalise the laws of association, makes them three, — 
Besemhlance, Contiguity in time and place, and Cause 
and Effect.*! Gerard^ and Beattie’’' adopt, with little 
modification, the Aristotelic classification. Omitting 
a hundred others, whose opinions would be curious in 
a history of the doctrine, I shall notice only Stewart 
and Brown. Stewart,* after disclaiming any attempt 
at a complete enumeration, mentions two classes of 
circumstances as useful to be observed. “ The rela- 
tions," he says, “ upon which some of them are founded, 
are perfectly obvious to the mind ; those which are 
the foundation of others, are discovered only in conse- 
quence of particular efforts of attention. Of the former 
kind are the relations of Eesemblance and Analogy, of 
Contrariety, of Vicinity m time and place, and those 
which arise from accidental coincidences in the sound 
of different words. These, in general, connect our 
thoughts together, when they are suffered to take their 
natural course, and when we are conscious of little or 
no active exertion. Of the latter kind are the rela- 
tions of Cause and Effect, of Means and End, of Pre- 
mises and Conclusion ; and those others which regulate 
the train of thought in the mind of the philosopher, 
when he is engaged in a particular investigation.” 

Brown' divides the circumstances affecting associa- 
tio n into primary and secondary. Under the primary 
laws of Suggestion, he includes Resemblance, Contrast, 
Contiguity in time and place, — a classification iden- 

a Empiiry concermng Human Un- p 78. Cf pp. 9, 143 — El> 
derslandmg, sect uL — E d t Elemeata, roL il c v part i. § 

$ Essay on Taste, part m, § i pp. 2. Works, toI hi p 263 . — Ed 
167, 168, edit. 1759 . — Ed e Philosophy qf the Human livnd, 

7 DissertaiMns, Moral and Omli- Iccts. xxzir.-xxxvii. — E d 
eal, — Of Imagination, c. ii § 1 etseq,, 
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tical with Aristotle’s. By the secondary, he means the 
vivacity, t he recentness , and the _fi;e^uent repetition of 
our thoughts. — circumstanceswhich, though they exert 
an influence on the recurrence of our thoughts, belong 
to a difierent order of causes from those we are at 
present considering.** 

Now all the laws which I have hitherto enumer- 
ated may be easily reduced to two, — the law of the 
Simultaneity, and the law of the Besemblance or 
AfEnity, of Thought.^ Under Simultaneity I include 
Immediate Consecution in time ; to the other category 
of Affinity every other circumstance may be reduced. 
I shall take the several cases I have above enumerated, 
and having exemplified their influence as associating 
principles, I shall show how they are aU only special 
modifications of the two laws of Simultaneity and 
Affinity ; which two laws, I shall finally prove to you, 
are themselves only modifications of one supreme law, 
— ^the law of Eedmtegration. 

The first law, — that of Simultaneity, or of Co- 
existence and Immediate Succession in time, — is too 
evident to require any illustration. “ In passing along 
a road,” as Mr Stewart’’' observes, “which we have 
formerly travelled in the company of a friend, the 
particulars of the conversation in which we were then 
engaged, are frequently suggested to us by the objects 
we meet with. In such a scene, we recollect that a 
particular subject was started; and in passing the 
different houses, and plantations, and rivers, the argu- 
ments we were discussing when we last saw them, 
recur spontaneously to the memory. The connection 
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Wor&A,p 910. — Er fi, p 29 (edit 1820)] 

fi See H Schmid, Versuch c%ner y MemcnCSy vol i c v part l 
Metaphyaik der inneren Natur, p, § 1. WorkSf vol ii pp 252, 253 — 
241. [Cf. Enes, AnHiropologie, i. § Ed, 
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^ language and the ideas they denote ; the connection 

which is formed between the different words of a dis- 
course we have committed to memory ; the connection 
between the different notes of a piece of music in the 
mind of the musician, are all obvious instances of the 
same general law of our nature.” 

II. Ub law The second law, — ^that of the Affinity of thoughts, 

of Affinity. ’ 

— win be best illustrated by the cases of Avhich it is 
1 The eoao yQore ffeneral expression. In the first place, in the 
case of resembling, or analogous, or partially identical ' 
fdmlS objects, it will not be denied that these virtually sug-1 
objocis gest each other. The imagination of Alexander car- 
nes me to the imagination of Caesar, Caesar to Char- 
lemagne, Charlemagne to Napoleon. The vision of a 
portrait suggests the image of the person portrayed. 
In a company one anecdote suggests another analo- 
gous. This principle is admirably illustrated from the 
mouth of Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice : — 

“ My wind, cooling my troth, 

Would, blow me to an ague, when I thought. 

What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 

1 should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 

But 1 should think of shallows and of Hats, 

And see my wealthy Andrew dock’d in sand, 

Veiling her high top lower than her nbe. 

To kiss her burial Should I go to church. 

And see the holy edihce of stone. 

And not bethink me strait of dang’rous rocks ? 

Which touching hut my gentle vessel’s side. 

Would scatter all the spices on the stream, 

Enrobe the rooiing waters with my silks ; 

And in a word, — but even now worth this. 

And now worth notlimg ”» 

' That resembling, analogous, or partially identical oh- 
. jecta stand in reciprocal affinity,is apparent; they areits 
I strongest exemplifications. So far liere is no difficulty. 

, a Merchant qf Venice, act i. scene i. 
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In the second place, thoughts standing to each' 
other in the relation of contrariety or contrast, arei 
mutually suggestive. Thus the thought of vice sugT®f^„^y,|^ 
gests the thought of virtue; and in the mentai'j^S^ 
world, the prince and the peasant, kings and beggars,* 
are inseparable concomitants. On this principle are 
dependent tliose associations which constitute the 
charms of antithesis and wit. Thus the whole pathos 
of Milton's apostrophe to light, lies in the contrast of 
his own darkness to the resplendent object he ad- 
dresses : 

“ Hail, holy light, offspring of heaven first-born, 

. . . . Thee I revisit safe. 

And feel thy sovran vital lamp , hut thou 
fievibit’st not these e}’CB, that roll m vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ”® 

It is contrast that animates the Ode of Horace to 
Arch3dia8 : 

“ Te marls et terra, nuraeroqne coientis arenos 
Mensorem cohibent, Archyta, 

Pulvems exigui prope littns perva Matinum 
Muneta , nec quidquam tibi prodest 
Aerias tentassc domos, animoque rotundum 
Peroumsse polum, montuto.”/S 

The same contrast illuminates the stanza of Gray : 

“ Ihe boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Awaits alike the inevitable hour , 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave " 

And in what else does the beauty of the following 
line consist, but in the contrast and connection of life 
and death ; Me being represented as but a wayfaring 
from grave to grave ? — 

T(s filos ; — iK rifiPoio topSm, M 6ttia.y 


a Paradise Lost, book in —Ed. 
a Carm , L xxvm — En. 


y [Gregor, Nazianz. Carm , xiv ] 
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LEOT Who can tliiTik- of Marius sitting amid the ruins of 

j Carthage, without thinking of the resemblance of the 

' ‘ consul and the city, — ^without thinking of the differ- 

ence between their past and present fortunes ? And 
in the incomparable epigram of Molsa on the great 
Pompey, the effect is produced by the contrast of the 
life and death of the hero, and in the conversion of 
the very fact of his posthumous dishonour into a 
theme of the noblest panegyric. 

“ Dux, Fharia quamvis jaceaR inhuniatua arena, 

Non ideo full eat eeevjor ira tm . 

Indignuin fuerat teUus Ubi victa scpulcrum ; 

Non docuit cceIo, te msi, Mugne, tegi.”® 


napends on Thus that objects, though contrasted, are still akin, 
pnnc“pe*— I — still Stand to cach other in a relation of affinity, 
wiedgo 'depends on their logical analogy. The axiom that the 
nOTu raa. knowledge of contraries is one, proves that the thought 
J of the one involves the thought of the other.^ 


3 Tlielnw 
of conti- 
guity 


/ 


In the third place, objects contiguous in place are 
associated. Y ou recollect the famous passage of Cicero 
in the first chapter of the fifth book De Finihus, of 
which the following is the conclusion : — “ Tanta vis 
admomtionis est in locis, ut, non sine causa, ex his 
memoriae deducta sit disciplina, ... Id quidem 
infinitum in hac urbe ; quocumque enim ingredimur, 
in aliquam historiam vestigium ponimus.” But how 
do objects adjacent in place stand in affinity to each 
other 1 Simply because local contiguity binds up 
objects, otherwise unconnected, into a single object 
of perceptive thought. 

In the fourth place, thoughts of the whole and the 


a [Carawia Illuatnam Poctarwn 18) makes Contranety equivalent to 
Itahrum, t. vi .369 Florentne, 1719.] Siimlanty, inasmuch os oontrancs, 
j9 [Alex Aphrodisieusis {In Top, i. &c , have common attnbutes ] 
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parts, of the thing and its properties, of the sign and lect . 

the thing signified, — of these it is superfluous to illus 

trate either the reality of the influence, or to showJf™°)o'^ 
that they are only so many forms of affinity ; both “e*! 
are equally manifest. But in this case affinity is not 
the only principle of association; here simultaneity 
also occurs. One observation I may make to show, 
that what Mr Stewart promulgates as a distinct prin- 
ciple of association, is only a subordinate modification 
of the two great laws I have laid down, — mean his 
association of objects, arising from accidental coinci- 
dences in the soimd of the words by which they are 
denoted. Here the association between the objects 
or ideas is not immediate. One object or idea signi- 
fied suggests its term signifying. But a complete or 
partial identity in sound suggests another word, and 
that word suggests the thing or thought it signifies. 

The two things or thoughts are thus associated, only 
mediately, through the association of their signs, and 
the several immediate associations are very simple 
examples of the general laws. 

In the fifth place, thoughts of causes and effects re- 5. The Uw 
ciprocally suggest each other. Thus the falling snow imd effect, 
excites the imagination of an inundation; a shower 
of haU a thought of the destruction of the fruit ; the 
sight of wine carries us back to the grapes, or the 
sight of the grapes carries us forward to the wine; 
and so forth. But cause and effect not only naturally 
but necessarily suggest each other ; they stand in the 
closest affinity, and, therefore, whatever phsenomena 
are subsumed under this relation, as indeed under all 
relations, are, consequently, also in affinity. 

I have now, I think, gone through aU the circum- 
stances which phUosophers have constituted into sepa- 
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^ECT . rate laws of Association ; and shown that they easily 
resolve themselves into the two laws of Simultaneity 
Affini ty. I now proceed to show you that these 
JS^ved' ^^0 l^'WS themselves are reducible to that one law, 
Simui!^” ~ which I would call the law of Kedintegration or Total- 
ity, which, as I already stated, I have found inci- 
a^naro dentally expressed by St Augustm.“ This law may be 
thus enounced, — Those thoughts suggest each other 
Omtept which had previously constituted parts of the same 
entire or total act of cognition. Now to the samej 
entire or total act belong, as integral or constituent! 
parts, in the first place, those thoughts which arose at' 
the same time, or in immediate consecution ; and in 
the second, those thoughts which are bound up intq 
one by their mutual affinity. Thus, therefore, the 
two laws of Simultaneity and Affinity are carried up 
into unity, in the higher law of Redintegration oii 
Totality , and by this one law the whole phsenomena 
of Association may be easily explained.^ 

a Confemnones, x 19 — Ed 'With the doctrine of the text the 

fi For historical notices of the law author’s theory of Assooiatiou, as 
of Gedintegrstion, see Seal’s Woris, partially developed in Note O***, ji 
Note D**, p 889 et seq Compare 910 et seq — Ed. 
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LECTURE XXXII. 

THE REPRODUCTIVE FACULTY. — ^LAWS OP ASSOCIATION. 

SUGGESTION^ AND REMINISCENCE. 

In our last Lecture we were occupied with the phse- LErT. 

uomeua of Reproduction, as the result of the laws 

which govern the succession of our mental train. These 
laws, as they have been called, of the Association of our 
Thoughts, comprehend equally the whole phsenomena 
of mind, — the Cognitions, the Feelings, the Desires. 

I enumerated to you the principal heads under which 
philosophers had cla.ssed the circumstances which 
constitute between thoughts a bond of association, — a 
principle of mutual suggestion ; and showed you that 
these could all easily be reduced to two laws, — ^the 
law of Simultaneity, and the law of Affinity. By 
the former of these, objects coexistent or immediate- 
ly consequent in time are associated; by the latter, 
things which stand m a mutual affinity to each other, 
either objectively and in themselves, or subjectively, 
through the modes under which the mind conceives 
them, are in like manner reciprocally suggestive. These 
two laws, I further showed you, might themselves be 
carried up into one supreme principle of Association, 
which I called the law of Redintegration or of Totality ; 
and according to which thoughts or mental activities, 
having once formed parts of the same total thought or 
mental activity, tend ever after immediately to suggest 
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each other. Out of this universal law every special 
law of Association may easily be evolved, as they are 
all only so many modified expressions of this common 
principle, — so many applications of it to cases more 
or less particular. 

But this law being established by induction and 
generalisation, and affording an explanation of the 
I various phsenomena of Association, itomay be asked, 
iHow is this law itself cxplaindR ? On what principle 
lof our intellectual nature is it founded ^ To this no 
answer can be legitimately demanded. It is enough 
for the natural philosopher to reduce the special laws 
of the attraction of distant bodies to the on'^ 'principle 
of gravitation ; and his theory is not invalidated, be- 
cause he can give no account of how gravitation is 
itself determined. In all our explanations of the ph®- 
nomena of mind and matter, we must always arrive 
at an ultimate fact or law, of which we are wholly 
unable to afford an ulterior explanation. We are, 
therefore, entitled to decline attempting any illus- 
tration of the ground on which the supreme fact or 
law of Association reposes ; and if we do attempt 
such illustration, and fail in the endeavour, no pre- 
sumption is, therefore, justly to be raised against the 
truth of the fact or principle itself. 

But an illustration of this great law is involved in 
the principle of the linity of the mental energies, as 
the activities of the subject one and indivisible, to 
which I have had occasion to refer." “ The various acts 

I 

of mind must not be viewed as single, — as isolated, 
manifestations; they all belong to the one activity' 
of the ego : and, consequently, if our various mental 
energies are only partial modifications of the same^ 
general activity, they must all be associated among 

a ^ec above, Lect. xxe , vol li p 211 — Ed. 
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; themselves. Every mental energy, — every thought, 
) feeling, desire that is excited, excites at the same time 
! aU other previously existent activities, in a certain 
degree ; it spreads its excitation over the whole acti- 
vities of the mind, as the agitation of one place of a 
sheet of water expands itself, in wider and wider 
circles, over the whole surface of the fluid,” although, 
in proportion' to its eccentricity, it is always becoming 
fainter, until it is at iSist not to be perceived. The 
force of every' internal activity exists only in a certain 
limited degree ; consequently, the excitation it deter- 
mines has only likewise a cei’tain limited power of 
expansioiij'and is continually losing in vigour in pro- 
portion to its eccentricity. Thus there are formed 
particular centres, particular spheres, of internal unity, 
within which the activities stand to each other in a 
closer relation of action and reaction ; and this, in pro- 
portion as they more or less belong already to a single 
energy, — ^in proportion as they gravitate more or less 
proximately to the same centre of action. A plurality, 
a complement, of several activities forms, in a stricter 
sense, one whole activity for itself ; an invigoration of 
any of its several activities is, therefore, an invigora- 
tion of the part of a whole activity ; and as a part 
cannot be active for itself alone, there, consequently, 
results an invigoration of the whqle, that is, of all the 
other parts of which i£ is composed. Thus the supreme 
law of association, — that activities excite each other 
m proportion as they have previously belonged, as 
parts, to one whole activity, — is explained from the 
still more universal principle of the unity of all our 
mental energies in general.^ 


LKOT. 

XXXII 


a Of Pope, Esfay on Man, iv 363 
-Ed 

VOL. II. 


S [Of Fnee, Anthropologie, i 29, $ 
8, KrUti, 1 S33] 
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LECT. “But, on the same principle, we can also explain 

^ the two subaltern laws of Simultaneity and Affinity. 

The iswi nhaanomena of mind are manifested under a two- 
Condition or form; for they are only revealed, 
occurrences in time ; and, 2°, As the energies 
pnnoipie qj, modifications of the ego, as their cause and sub- 
ject. Time and self are thus the two forms of the 
internal world. By these two forms, therefore, every 
particular, every limited, unity of operation, must be 
controlled ; — on them it must depend. And it is pre- 
cisely these two forms that lie at the root of the two 
laws of Simultaneity and Affinity. Thus acts which 
are exerted at the same time, belong, by that very 
circumstance, to the same particular unity, — ^to the 
same definite sphere of mental energy ; in other 
words, constitute through their simultaneity a single 
activity. Thus energies, however heterogeneous in 
themselves, if developed at once, belong to the same 
activity, — consitute a particular unity; and they will 
operate with a greater suggestive influence on each 
other, in proportion as they are more closely con- 
nected by the bond of time. On the other hand, the 
affinity of mental acts or modifications will be deter- 
mined by the particular relations to the ego, as their 
cause or subject. As aU the activities of mind obtain 
a unity in being all the energies of the same soul or 
active principle in general, so they are bound up into 
particular unities, inasmuch as they belong to some 
particular faculty, — ^resemble each other in the com- 
mon ground of their manifestation. Thus cognitions, 
feelings, and volitions, severally awaken cognitions, 
feelings, and volitions; for they severally belong to 
the same faculty, and, through that identity, are 
themselves constituted into distinct unities : or again, 
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a thought of the cause suggests a thought of the 
effect, a thought of the mean suggests a thought of 
the end, a thought of the part suggests a thought of 
the whole ; for cause and effect, end and mean, whole 
and parts, have subjectively an indissoluble affinity, 
as they are all so many necessary forms or organisa- 
tions of thought. In like manner, the notions of all 
resembling objects suggest each other, for they pos- 
sess some common quality, through which they are in 
thought bound up in a single act of thought. Even 
the notions of opposite and contrasted objects mutu- 
ally excite each other upon the same principle ; for 
these are logically associated, inasmuch as, by the laws 
of thought, the notion of one opposite necessarily in- 
volves the notion of the other ; and it is also a psy- 
chological law, that contrasted objects relieve each 
other. Opposita, juxta podta, se invicem collustrant. 
When the operations of different faculties are mutually 
suggestive, they are, likewise, internally connected by 
the nature of their action ; for they are either conver- 
sant with the same object, and have thus been ori- 
ginally determined by the same affection from with- 
out, or they have originally been associated through 
some form of the mind itself : thus moral cognitions, 
moral feelings, and moral volitions, may suggest each 
other, through the common bond of morality; the 
moral principle m this case uniting the operations 
of the three fundamental powers into one general 
activity.” “ 

Before leaving this subject^ I must call your atten- 
tion to a circumstance which I formerly incident- 

o H. Schmid, Versueh emer JIfe- Held's Works, Notes D** and D*** 
topA , p. 242-4, [translated \nth oo- — ^Ed ] 
casional brief inteix>olations Cf. 
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iBCT ally noticed.® It sometimcB happens that thoughts 

^ seem to follow each other immediately, between which 

2?pmnu'y it is impossible to detect any bond of association. If j 
this anomaly be insoluble, the whole theory of asso- 
oih^i“'* ciation is overthrown. Philosophers have accordingly 
mediately, ggj. themselvcs to Eccount for this phaenomenon. To 
deny the fact of the phaenomenon is impossible ; it 
must, therefore, be explained on the hypothesis of 
association. Now, in their attempts at such an ex- 
planation, all philosophers agree in regard to the first 
step of the solution, but they differ in regard to the 
second. They agree in this, — that, admitting the ap- 
parent, the phaenomenal, immediacy of the consecution 
of the two unassociated thoughts, they deny its reality. 
They aU affirm, that there have actually intervened 
one or more thoughts, through the mediation of which, 
the suggestion in question has been effected, and on 
the assumption of which intermediation the theoiy of 
association remains intact. For example, let us sup- 
pose that A and C are thoughts, not on any law of 
association suggestive of each other, and that A and 
C appear to our consciousness as following each other 
immediately. In this case, I say, philosophers agree 
in supposing, that a thought B, associated with A and 
with C, and which consequently could be awakened 
by A, and could awaken C, has intervened. So far 
they are at one. But now comes their separation. 
It is asked, how can a thought be supposed to inter- 
vene, of which consciousness gives us no indication 1 
Two model lu reply to this, two answers have been made. By 
tiorodo^^ one set of philosophers, among whom I may particu- 
MpK'*'“’llarly specify Mr Stewart, it is said, that the immediate 
^thought B, having been awakened by A, did rise into 

a See above, Lect. xviiL, vol. i p 351 . — Ed. 
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fi OT iBnimiHTip. as , suggested C, and was instantly for-| 

gotten. This solution is apparently that exclusively! ^ 

known in Britain, Other philosophers, following the^ 
indication of Leibnitz, by whom the theory of obscure \ 
or latent activities was first explicitly promulgated, | 
maintain that the intermediate thought never did ; 
rise into consciousness. They hold that A excited B, 
but that the excitement was not strong enough to 
rouse B from its state of latency, though strong enoughi 
to enable it obscurely to excite C, whose latency wa^* 
less, and to afibrd it vivacity sufficient to rise intej 


consciousness. 


Of these opinions, I have no hesitation in declaring To be c*- 
for the latter. I formerly showed you an analysis of the “m™ 
some of the most palpable and familiar phaenomena iiwnt“Lcii- 
of mind, which made the supposition of mental modi- mm/”* ” 
fications latent, but not inert, one of absolute neces- 
sity. In particular, I proved this in regard to the 
phaenomena of Perception.® But the fact of such 
latencies being established in one faculty, they afibrd 
an easy and philosophical explanation of the phaeno- 
mena in all. In the present instance, if we admit, as| 
admit we must, that activities can endure, and conse-' 
quently can operate out of consciousness, the question 
is at once solved. On this doctrine, the whole theory 
of association obtains an easy and natural completion; 
as no definite line can be drawn between clear and 
obscure activities, which melt insensibly into each 
other; and both, being of the same nature, must be 
supposed to operate under the same laws. In illus- 
tration of the mediatory agency of latent thoughts in 
the process of suggestion, I formerly alluded to an 
analogous phenomenon imder the laws of physical 


a See above, Lect xviu., voL i p 349 . — Ed. 
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LEOT motion, which I may again recall to your remembrance. 
If a series of elastic balls, say of ivory, are placed in a 
straight line, and in mutual contact, and if the first 
be sharply struck, what happens ] The intermediate 
balls remain at rest; the last alone is moved. 

The oountor The Other doctrine, which proceeds upon the hypo- 
tonebie” ™ thesis that we can be conscious of a thought and that 
thought be mstantly forgotten, has everything against 
it, and nothing m its favour. In the first place, it does 
not, like the counter hypothesis of latent agencies, 
only apply a principle which is already proved to 
exist; it, on the contrary, lays its foundation in a 
fact which is not shown to be real. But in the second 
place, this fact is not only not shown to"be real: it is 
improbable, — nay impossible; for it contradicts the 
whole analogy of the intellectual phsenomena. The 
memory or retention of a thought is in proportion to 
its vivacity in consciousness ; but tliat all trace of its 
existence so completely perished with its presence, 
that reproduction became impossible, even the instant 
after, — this assumption violates every probability, in 
gratuitously disallowing the established law of the 
proportion between consciousness and memorj’". But 
on this subject, havmg formerly spoken, it is needless 
now again to dwell," 

So much for the laws of Association, — the laws to 
which the faculty of Reproduction is subjected. 

I This faculty, I formerly mentioned, might be con- 
pdered as operating, either spontaneously, without 
pny interference of the will, or as modified in its 
(action by the intervention of volition. In the one case, 
as in the other, the Reproductive Faculty acta in sub- 

a See above, Lect. xvui., vol l p 353.— Ed. 
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servience to its own laws. In the former case, one lect^ 

thought is allowed to suggest another according to ^ 

the greater general connection subsisting between 
them ; in the latter, the act of volition, by concen- v“d»^*'to 
trating attention upon a certain determinate class of 
associating circumstances, bestows on these circum- 
‘^stances an extraordinary vivacity, and, consequently, 

'.enables them to obtain the preponderance, and ex- 
clusively to determine the succession of the intellec- 
jtual train. The former of these cases, where the 
Eeproductive Paeulty is left wholly to itself, may 
not improperly be called Spontaneous Suggestion, or 
Suggestion simply; the latter ought to obtain the 
name of Reminiscence or Recollection, (in Greek 
avd[wriai<s.) The employment of these terms in these 
significations, corresponds with the meaning they ob- 
tain in common usage. Philosophers have not, how- 
ever, always so applied them. But as I have not 
entered on a cnticism of the analyses attempted by 
philosophers of the faculties, so I shall say nothing in 
illustration of their perv'ersion of the terms by which 
they have denoted them. 

Recollection or Reminiscence supposes two things, what ro- 
“ First, it is necessary that the mind recognise thebUheh" 
identity of two representations, and then it is neces- 
sary that the mind be conscious of something different 
from the first impression, in consequence of which it 
affirms to itself that it had formerly expenonced this 
modification. It is passing marvellous, this convic- 
tion that we have of the identity of two representa- 
tions; for they are only similar, not the same. Were 
they the same, it would be impossible to discriminate 
the thought reproduced from the thought originally 
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LEOT. experienced.”" Tliis cireumstance justly excited the 

1 admiration of St Augustin, and he asks how, if we 

( had actually forgotten a thing, we could so categori- 
lysisofthie Lg^lly affirm, — it is not that, when some one named to 
us another; or, it is that, when it is itself presented. 
'The question was worthy of his subtlety, and the 
answer does honour to his penetration. His principle 
is, that we cannot seek in our own memory for that 
of which we ha ve no sor t of jecollection, “ Quod 
omnino obliti fueramus amissum quserere non possu* 
mus.”^ We do not seek what has been our first 
reflective thought in infancy, the first reasoning we 
have performed, the first free act which raised us 
above the rank of automata. We are conscious that 
the attempt would be fruitless; and even if modifica- 
tions thus lost should chance to recur to our mind, 
we should not be able to say with truth that we had 
recollected them, for we should have no criterion by 
which to recognise them, “ Cujus nisi memor essem, 
etiamsi ofFcrretur mihi, non invenirem, quia non ag- 
noscerem.” And what is the consequence he deduces ? 
It is worthy of your attention. 

Tla condi* j[ From the moment, then, that we seek aught in our 
iiw o7*^® inemory, we declare, by that very act, that we have not 
toeaiity ^ ^together forgotten it ; we still hold of it, as it were, 
[i part, and by this part, which we hold, we seek that 
which we do not hold, “ Ergo non totum exciderat; sed 
ex parte qua tenebatur, pars alia qumrebatur.” And 
what is the secret motive which determines us to this 
research ? It is that our memory feels, that it does 
ttot see together all that it was accustomed to see 
bogether, “ Quia sentiebat se memoria non simul vol- 

a Ancillon, Eaaats Philoaopfiiqusa, TrcuU de FlTomme, i. 277.] 
u pp. 141-142 .— Ed [Cf. Andrfi, Confemonee, lib. x. oc 18, 10. 
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vere quge simul solebat.” It feels with regret that it 
still only discovers a part of itself, and hence its dis- 
quietude to seek out what is missing, in order to 
reannex it to the whole ; like to those reptile, if the 
comparison may be permitted, whose members when 
cut asunder seek again to reunite, “Et quasi detruncata 
consuetudine claudicans, reddi quod deerat flagitabat.” 
But when this detached portion of our memory at 
length presents itself, — ^the name, for example, of a 
person which had escaped us ; how shall we proceed 
to reannex it to the other ? We have only to allow 
nature to do her work. For if the name, being pro- 
nounced, goes of itself to reunite itself to the thought 
of the person, and to place itself, so to speak, upon his 
face, as upon its ordinary seat, we will say, without 
hesitation, — there it is. And if, on the contrary, it 
obstinately refuses to go there to place itself, in order 
to rejoin the thought to which we had else attached 
it, we will say peremptorily and at once, — no, it does 
not suit, “ Non connectitur, quia non simul cum illo 
cogitari consuevit.” But when it suits, where do we 
discover this luminous accordance which consummates 
our research ? And where can we discover it, except 
in our memory itself, — ^in some back chamber, I mean, 
of that labyrinth where what we considered as lost had 
only gone astray, “ Et unde adest, nisi ex ipsa me- 
moria.'’ And the proof of this is manifest. When 
the name presents itself to our mind, it appears nei- 
ther novel nor strange, but old and familiar, like an 
ancient property of which we have recovered the 
title-deeds, “Non enim quasi novum credimus, sed 
recordantes approbamus." 

Such is the doctrine of one of the profoundest think- 
ei‘8 of antiquity, and whose philosophical opinions, 
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were they collected, arranged, and illustrated, would 
raise him to as high a rank among metaphysicians, as 
he already holds among theologians. 

“Among psychologists, those who have written on 
Memory and Reproduction with the greatest detail 
and precision, have still failed in giving more than a 
meagre outline of these operations. They have taken 
account only of the notions which suggest each other, 
with a distinct and palpable notoriety. They have 
viewed the associations only in the order in. which lan- 
guage is competent to express them ; and as language, 
which renders them still more palpable and distmet, 
can only express them in a consecutive order, — can 
only express them one after another, they have been 
led to suppose that thoughts only awaken in succes- 
sion. Thus, a series of ideas mutually associated, re- 
sembles, on the doctiine of philosophers, a chain in 
which every link draws up that which follows ; and 
it is by means of these links that intelligence labours 
through, m the act of remmiscence, to the end which 
it proposes to attain.® 

“ There are some, indeed, among them, who are ready 
to acknowledge, that every actual circumstance is as- 
sociated to several fundamental notions, and, conse- 
quently, to several chains, between which the mind 
may choose ; they admit even that every link is at- 
tached to several others, so that the whole forms a 
kind of trellis , — a kind of network, which the mind 
may traverse in every direction, but still always m a 
single direction at once, — always in a succession simi- 
lar to that of speech. This manner of explaining re- 
miniscence is founded solely on this, — ^that, content 
to have observed all that is distinctly manifest in 
a Cl. Beid'a Works, p. 90G, note f — Ed. 
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the phsenomenon, they have paid no attention to lect. 

the under play of the latescent activities, — paid no ^ 

attention to all that custom conceals, and con- 
ceals the more effectually in proportion as it is 
more completely blended with the natural agencies 
of mind. 

“ Thus their theory, true in itself, and departing jfrom Element m 
a well-established principle, — ^the Association of Ideas, nomona, 

, . . . ^ . j. T 

explains m a satisfactory manner a portion ol the common ^ 
phsenomena of Eeminiscence; but it is incomplete, for to^iam, 

.-11 /•I i-i —the move- 

it IS unable to account for the prompt, easy, and varied meat of 
operation of this faculty, or for aU the marvels it per- from ono 
forms. On the doctrine of the philosophers, we caniubjecteto 
explain how a scholar repeats, without hesitation, a 
lesson he has learned, for all the words are associated 
in his mind according to the order in which he has 
studied them; how ho demonstrates a geometrical 
theorem, the parts of which are connected together 
in the same manner ; these and similar reminiscences 
of simple successions present no difficulties which 
the common doctrine cannot resolve. But it is im- 
possible, on this doctrine, to explain the rapid and 
certain movement of thought, which, with a mar- 
vellous facility, passes from one order of subjects 
to another, only to return again to the first ; which 
advances, retrogrades, deviates, and reverts, sometimes 
marking all the points on its route, again clearing, as 
if in play, immense intervals ; which runs over now in 
a manifest order, now in a seeming irregularity, all the 
notions relative to an object, often relative to several, 
between which no connection could be suspected; and 
this without hesitation, without uncertainty, without 
error, as the hand of a skilful musician expatiates over 
the keys of the most complex organ. All this is in- 
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LECT. explicable on the meagre and contracted theory on 

!- which the phtenomena of reproduction have been 

thought explained."" 

Conditions “ To foim a correct notion of the phaenomena of Ee- 

uuder which .. i i 

Bemims. mmisceuce, it IS requisite, that we consider under what 

conco ib do- , . . . . , , , . T 1 

tomimed to Conditions it is determmed to exertion. In the nrst 

1 Momcn- place, it IS to be noted that, at every crisis oi our exist- 
Sc'cTthT momentary circumstances are the causes which 
mS’nc” awaken our activity, and set our recollection at work 
“"‘y to supply the necessaries of thought.^ In the second 

2 iiiedetor- pkcc, it is Es Constituting a want, (and by want I 

mining cir- . ° ■' 

cnmitBnce mean the result either of an act of desire or of voli- 
tiitoBwnnt tion), that the determining circumstance tends princi- 
pally to awaken the thoughts with which it is asso- 
ciated. This being the case, we should expect, that 
each circumstance which constitutes a want, should 
suggest, likewise, the notion of the object, or objects, 
proper to satisfy it ; and this is what actually hap- 
pens. It is, however, further to be observed, that 
it is not enough that the want suggests the idea 
of the object ; for if that idea were alone, it would 
remain without effect, since it could not guide me 
in the procedure I should follow. It is necessary, at 
the same time, that to the idea of this object there 
should be associated the notion of the relation of this 
object to the want, of the place where I may find it, 
of the means by which I may procure it, and turn it 
to account, &c. For instance, I wish to make a quo- 
tation : — ^This want awakens in me the idea of the 
author in whom the passage is to be found, which I 
am desirous of citing ; but this idea would be fruitless. 


a Cardaillac, [AiEtufet EUmentaircs p [Sispc jam ipatio obruUun 
de Plvdoacphte, t ii. c, t. p. 124 el Lens oxolctiun mcmoriam nmoviit uoIb, 
aeq, — Ed.] Eeaeco, QSdtfm, v. 820.] 
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unless there were conjoined, at the same time, the re- 
presentation of the volume, of the place where I may 
obtain it, of the means I must employ, &c. 

“ Hence I infer, in the first place, that a want does 
not awaken an idea of its object alone, but that it 
awakens it accompanied with a number, more or less 
considerable, of accessory notions, which form, as it 
were, its train or attendance. This train may vary 
according to the nature of the want which suggests 
the notion of an object; but the train can never fall 
wholly off", and it becomes more indissolubly attached 
to the object, in proportion as it has been more fre- 
quently called up m attendance. 

“ I infer, in the second place, that this accompani- 
ment of accessory notions, simultaneously suggested 
with the principal idea, is far fi’om being as vividly 
and distinctly represented in consciousness as that 
idea itself ; and when these accessories have once been 
completely blended with the habits of the mind, and 
its reproductive agency, they at length finally disap- 
pear, becoming fused, as it were, in the consciousness 
of the idea to which they are attached. Experience 
proves this double effect of the habits of reminiscence 
If we observe our operations relative to the gratifica- 
tion of a want, we shall perceive that we are far from 
having a clear consciousness of the accessory notions ; 
the consciousness of them is, as it were, obscured, and 
yet we cannot doubt that they are present to the 
mind, for it is they that direct our procedure in all 
its details. 


LECT. 
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“ We must, therefore, I think, admit tliat the thought 
of an object immediately suggested by a desire, is 
always accompanied by an escort more or less nume- 
rous of accessory thoughts, equally present to the 
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LEOT mind, though, in general, unknown in themselves to 

consciousness ; that these accessories are not without 

^notion!, influence in guiding the operations elicited by 
fluonhSTon principal notion ; and, it may even be added, that 
are so much the more calculated to exert an 
Sild^wn in the conduct of our procedure, in proportion 
as, having become more part and parcel of our habits 
of reproduction, the influences they exert are further 
withdrawn, in ordinary, from the ken of conscious- 
iiinrtrsted ness.” “ The same thing may be illustrated by what 
Jte^^ happens to us in the ease of reading. Originally each 
word, each letter, was a separate object of conscious- 
ness. At length, the knowledge of letters and words 
and lines being, as it were, fused into our habits, we 
no longer have any distinct consciousness of them, as 
severally concurring to the result, of which alone we 
are conscious. But that each word and letter has its 
effect, — an effect which can at any moment become an 
object of consciousness, — ^is shown by the following 
experiment. If we look over a book for the occur- 
rence of a particular name or word, we glance our eye 
over a page from top to bottom, and ascertain, almost 
in a moment, that it is or is not to be found therein. 
Here the mind is hardly conscious of a single word, 
but that of which it is in quest ; but yet it is evident, 
that each other word and letter must have produced 
an obscure effect, and which effect the mind was 
ready to discriminate and strengthen, so as to call it 
into clear consciousness, whenever the effect was found 
to be that which the letters of the word sought for 
could determine. Bat, if the mind be not unaffected 
by the multitude of letters and words which it surveys, 
if it be able to ascertain whether the combination of 

a CardaiUoc, [Modes Miment, de Philos, t. u. c. r. p. 128 et te;;.— E d.] 
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letters constituting the word it seeks, be or be not lbct. 

actually among them, and all this without any dis ^ 

tinct consciousness of all it tries and finds defective ; — 
why may we not suppose, — ^why are we not bound to 
suppose, that the mind may, in like manner, overlook 
its book of memory, and search among its magazines 
of latescent cognitions for the notions of which it 
is in want, awakening these into consciousness, and 
allowing the others to remain in their obscurity 1 

“A more attentive consideration of the subject will Grounds 
show that we have not yet divined the faculty ofnngthatwe 
Eeminiscence in its whole extent. Let us make a compoaflcd 

, , . » the fiLcalty 

relations or of Rommis- 
every kind, continually assailed by a crowd of per- whole ci- 
ceptions and sensations of every variety, and, at the 
same time, occupied with a complement of thoughts ; 
we experience at once, and we are more or less dis- 
tinctly conscious of, a considerable number of wants, — 
wants, sometimes real, sometimes factitious or ima- 
ginary, — ^phsenomena, however, all stamped with the 
same chai'acters, and all stimulating us to act with 
more or less of energy. And as we choose among the 
different wants which we would satisfy, as well as 
among the different means of satisfying that want 
which we determine to prefer ; and as the motives of 
this preference are taken either from among the prin- 
cipal ideas relative to each of these several wants, or 
from among the accessory ideas which habit has estab- 
lished into their necessary escorts ; — ^in all these cases 
it is requisite, that all the circumstances should 
at once, and from the moment they have taken the 
character of wants, produce an effect, correspondent 
to that which, we have seen, is caused by each in par- 
ticular. Hence we are compelled to conclude, that 


single reflection. Continually struck by 
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the complement of the circumstances by which we are 
thus affected, has the effect of rendering always present 
to us, and, consec[uently, of placing at our disposal, an 
immense number of thoughts ; some of which certainly 
are distinctly recognised, being accompanied by a 
vivid consciousness, but the greater number of which, 
although remaining latent, are not the less effective in 
continually exercising their peculiar influence on our 
modes of judging and acting.® 

“ We might say, that each of these momentary cir- 
cumstances is a kind of electric shock which is com- 
municated to a certain portion, — to a certain limited 
sphere, of intelligence ; and the sum of aU these cir- 
cumstances is equal to so many shocks which, given 
at once at so many different points, produce a gen- 
eral agitation. We may form some rude conception 
of this ph®nomenon by an analogy. Wo may com- 
pare it, in the former case, to those concentric circles 
which are presented to our observation on a smooth 
sheet of water, when its surface is agitated by throw- 
ing in a pebble ; and, in the latter case, to the same 
surface when agitated by a number of pebbles thrown 
simultaneously at different points. 

“ To obtain a clearer notion of this phanomenon, I 
may add some observations on the relation of our 
thoughts among themselves, and with the detemin- 
ing circumstances of the moment. 

“1", Among the thoughts, notions,* or ideas which 
belong to the different groups, attached to the prin- 
cipal representations simultaneously awakened, there 
are some reciprocally connected by relations proper to 


o [Cf. Wolf, Payehologia partic. 78, pp 165, 156, (Florence. 

S8 96i 97 Maynettiw Mayso' 1555), and Simon Simoniua, Ml , p 
tiuB, In Ar'ut. Dt Sensu et Smtili, 257.] 
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themselveB ; so that, in, this whole complement of co- 
existent activities, these tend to excite each other to 
higher vigour, and, consequently, to obtain for them- 
selves a kind of pre-eminence in the group or parti- 
cular circle of activity to which they belong. 

“ 2“, There are thoughts associated, whether as prin- 
cipals or accessories, to a greater number of determin- 
ing circumstances, or to circumstances which recur 
more frequently. Hence they present themselves 
oftener than the others, they enter more completely 
into our habits, and take, in a more absolute manner, 
the character of customary or habitual notions. It 
hence results, that they are less obtrusive, though 
more energetic, in their influence, enacting, as they do, 
a principal part in almost all our deliberations ; and 
exercising a stronger influence on our determinations. 

“3°, Among this great crowd of thoughts, simul- 
taneously excited, those which are connected with 
circumstances which more vividly affect us, assume 
not only the ascendant over others of the same de- 
scription with themselves, but likewise predominate 
over aU those which are dependent on circumstances 
of a feebler determining influence. 

“ From these three considerations we ought, there- 
fore, to infer, that the thoughts connected with cir- 
cumstances on which our attention is more specially 
concentrated, are those which prevail over the others ; 
for the effect of attention is to render dominant and 
exclusive the object on which it is directed, and dur- 
ing the moment of attention, it is the chcumstance 
to which we attend that necessarily obtains the 
ascendant. 

“ Thus, if we appreciate correctly the phsenomena 
of Reproduction or Reminiscence, we shall recognise, 

VOL. IL H 
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as an incontestable fact, that our thoughts suggest 
each other, not one by one successively, as the order 
to which language is astricted might lead us to infer ; 
but that the complement of circumstances under which 
we at every moment exist, awakens simultaneously 
a great number of thoughts; these it calls into the 
presence of the mind, cither to place them at our dis- 
pose, if we find it requisite to employ them, or to 
make them co-operate in our deliberations by giving 
them, according to their nature and our habits, an 
infiuence more or less active, on our judgments and 
consequent acts. 

“ It is also to be observed, that in this great crowd 
of thoughts always present to the mind, there is only 
a small number of which we are distinctly conscious . 
and that in this small number we ought to distin- 
guish those which, being clothed in language, oral or 
mental, become the objects of a more fixed attention ; 
those which hold a closer relation to circumstances 
more impressive than others ; or which receive a pre- 
dominant character by the more vigorous attention 
we bestow on them. As to the others, although not 
the objects of clear consciousness, they arc neverthe- 
less present to the mind, there to perfoim a very im- 
portant part as motive principles of determination; 
and the influence which they exert in this capacity 
is even the more powerful in proportion as it is less 
apparent, being more disguised by habit.” “ 

a Oaciaiila^, [Etudes EUmerd de Philos, t u a v eleeq. — Ed] 
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LECTUEE XXXIIL 

THE EEPEESENTATIVB FACULTY. — IMAGINATION. 

In my last Lecture, I concluded the special consider- lect. 

^ , XXXIII* 

ation of the elementary process of calling up or re- ^ 

suscitating out of unconsciousness the mental modi- 
fications which the mind, by its Eetentive Faculty, 
preserves from absolute extinction; — the process to 
which I gave the not unexceptionable name of the 
Eeproductive, and which, as left to its spontaneous 
action, or as modified by the will, obtains the several 
denominations of Suggestion, or of Reminiscence. In 
the latter part of the Lecture, I was engaged in show- 
ing that the common doctrine in regard to Reproduc- 
tion is altogether inadequate to the phsenomena, — 
that it allows to the mind only the power of repro- 
ducing the minima of thought in succession, as in 
speech it can only enunciate these one after another ; 
whereas, in the process of Suggestion and Reminis- 
cence, thoughts are awakened simultaneously in mul- 
titudes, in so far as to be brought into the immediate 
presence of the mind , in other words, they all, like 
the letters of a writing which we glance over, produce 
their effect, but those only upon which the mind con- 
centrates its attention are drawn out into the light 
and foreground of consciousness. 

Having thus terminated the separate consideration 
of the two first of the three correlative processes of 
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LECT. Eetention, Eeproduction, and Eepreeentation, I pro- 

1 ceed to the special diseussion of the last, — the Eepre- 

sentative Faculty. 

The Fa- By the faculty of Eepresentation, as I formerly 
Rojirewn- j meutioued, I mean strictly the power the mind has of 
1 holding up vividly before itself the thoughts which, 
iby the act of Eeproduction, it has recalled into con- 
sciousness. Though the processes of Eepresentation 
and Eeproduction cannot exist independently of each 
other, they are nevertheless not more to be confounded 
into one than those of Eeproduction and Conserva- 
tion. They are, indeed, discriminated by differences 
sufficiently decisive. Eeproduction, as we have seen, 
operates, in port at least, out of consciousness. Ee- 
presentation, on the contrary, is only realised as it is 
realised in consciousness ; the degree or vivacity of the 
representation being always in proportion to the degree 
Bepraien- Or vivacity of our consciousness of its reality. Nor are 
^'proZ!- the energiesof Eepresentation and Eeproduction always 
nlw^ ex- exerted by the same individual in equal intensity, any 
Mmo mi*" more than the energies of Eeproduction and Eetention. 
ea^fintan- Some miuds are distinguished for a higher power of 
ai7«tTOng or manifesting one of these phsenomena ; others, for 
mmeind^'* manifesting another; and as it is not always the 
miZem" 0 person who forgets nothing, who can most promptly 
ciM^of recall what he retains, so neither is it always the 
objects, person who recollects most easily and correctly, who 
can exhibit what he remembers in the most vivid 
colours. It is to be recollected, however, that Ee- 
tention, Eeproduction, and Eepresentation, though 
not in different persons of the same relative vig- 
our, are, however, in the same individuals, all strong 


or weak in reference to the same classes of objects. 
For example, if a man’s memory be more peculiarly 
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retentive of words, his verbal reminiscence and ima- 

gination will, in like manner, be more particularly 1 

energetic. 

I formerly observed, that philosophers not having 
carried their psychological analysis so far as the con- 
stituent or elementary processes, the faculties in their 
systems are only precarious unions of these processes, 
in binary or even trinaiyjjombination, — ^unions, con- 
sequentiy, in which hardly any two philosophers are 
at one. In common language, it is not of course to 
be expected that there should be found terms to ex- 
press the result of an analysis, which had not even 
been performed by philosophers; and, accordingly, 
the term Imagination or Phantasy, which denotes 
most nearly the representative process, does this, 
however, not without an admixture of other pro- 
cesses, which it is of consequence for scientific pre- 
cision that we should consider apart. 

Philosophers have divided Imagination into two, — Phiioso- 
what they call the Reproductive and the Productive. 

By the former, they mean imagination considered as tioa into 
simply re-exhibiting, representing the objects pre- tivD, (Con- 
sented by perception, that is, exhibiting them without 
addition, or retrenchment, or any change in the rela- 
tions which they reciprocally held, when first made 
known to us through sense. This operation Mr 
Stewart" has discriminated as a separate faculty, and 
bestowed on it the name of Conception. This dis- The dis- 
crimination and nomenclature, I think unfortunate, ^fortunate 
The discrimination is unfortunate, because it is un- Md “ its 
philosophical to distinguish, as a separate faculty, ture^' 

a voL i. part i o, 3 W. Hamilton's Edition of his Works, 

Works, voL ii. p. 144, On Boid's p, 360, note ti p, 407, note J — 
use of the term Oonception, see Sir Ed« 
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what is evidently only a special application of a 
common power. The nomenclature is unfortunate, 
for the term Conception, which means a taking up in 
bundles, or grasping into unity, — this term, I say, 
ought to have been left to denote, what it previously 
was, and only properly could be, applied to express, 
— the notions we have of classes of objects, in other 
words, what have been called our general ideas. Be 
this, however, as it may, it is evident, that the Eepro- 
duetive Imagination, (or Conception, in the abusive 
language of the Scottish philosophers), is not a simple 
faculty. It comprises two processes : — ^first, an act 
of representation strictly so called ; and, secon dly, an 
act of reproduction, arbitrarily hmited by certain con- 
tingent circumstances; and it is from the arbitrary 
limitation of this second constituent, that the faculty 
obtains the only title it can exhibit to an independent 
existence. Nor can the Productive Imagination estab- 
hsh abetter claim to the distinction of a separate faculty 
than the Eeproductive. The Productive or Creative 
Imagination is that which is usually signified by the 
term Imagination or Fancy, in ordinary language. 
Now, in the first place, it is to be observed, that 1lie 
terms productive or ci’eative are very improperly 
applied to Imagination, or the Eepresentative Faculty 
of mind. It is admitted on aU hands, that Imagina- 
tion creates nothing, that is, produces nothing new ; 
and the terms in question are, therefore, by the 
acknowledgment of those who employ them, only 
abusively applied to denote the operations of Fancy, 
in the^new arrangement it makes of the old objects 
furnished to iFTby the senses. We have now, there- 
fore, only to consider, whether, in this corrected mean- 
ing, Imagination, as a plastic energy, be a simple or a 
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complex operation. And that it is a complex opera- 
tion, I do not think it will be at aU difficult to prove. — 

In the view I take of the fundamental processes, The »ct of 
the act of representation is merely the energy of the 
mind in holding up to its own contemplation what it 
is determined to represent. I distinguish, as essen-, 
tially different, the representation, and the determina-| 
tion to represent. I exclude from the faculty of Re- 
presentation all power of preference among the objects 
it holds up to view. This is the function of faculties 
wholly different from that of Representation, which, 
though active in representing, is wholly passive as to 
what it represents. 

What, then, it may be asked, are the powers by TirojpD»orb 
which the Representative Faculty is determined toS^liepL 
represent, and to represent this particular object, or F^cSity » 
this particular complement of objects, and not anyje^^” 


other 1 These are two. The first of these is the 


Reproductive Faculty. This faculty is the great im-(i The Ro- 

j. ^ 1 • 1 1 -n ^ •" • 'productive 

mediate source from which the Representative receives iFeeuiiy. 
both the materials and the determination to represent; ' 
and the laws by which the Reproductive Faculty is 
governed, govern also the Representative. Accord- 
ingly, if there were no other laws in the arrangement 
and combination of thought than those of association, 
the Representative Faculty would be determined in 
its manifestations, and in the character of its mani- 
festations, by the Reproductive Faculty alone; and, on 
this supposition, representation could no more be dis- 
tinguished from reproduction than reproduction from 
association. 


But there is another elementary process which we '2 The Pa- 
have not yet considered, — Comparison, or the Faculty Rdations 
of Relations, to which the representative act is like- 
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LECT. wise subject, and which plays a conspicuous part in 
— ^ ^ determining in what combinations objects are repre- 
, sented. By the process of Comparison, the complex 
objects, — the congeries of phsenomena called up by 
the Reproductive Facult)^, undergo various operations. 
They are separated into parts, they are analysed into 
elements; and these parts and elements are again 
compounded in every various fashion. In all this the 
Representative Faculty co-operates. It, first of all, 
exhibits the phaenomena as called' up by. the laws of 
ordinary association. In this it acts as handmaid to 
the Reproductive Faculty. It then exhibits the phe- 
nomena as variously elaborated by the analysis and 
synthesis of the Comparative Faculty, to which, in like 
manner, it performs the part of a subsidiary. 

Tho imi ^. ! This being understood, you will easily perceive, that 
common the Imagination of common language, — ^the Productive 
Imagination of philosophers, — is nothing but the Re- 
cesee^ ?™’ presentativc process pltis the process to which I would 
Stwn'^d give the name of the Comparative, In this compound 
son operation, it is true that the representative act is the 
most conspicuous, perhaps the most essential, element. 
For, in the_first place, it is a condition of the possi- 
bility of the act of comparison, — of the act of analytic 
83nitbe8is, — ^tbat the material on which it operates, 
(that is, the objects reproduced in their natural con- 
nections), should be held up to its observation in a 
clear light, in order that it may take note of their 
various circumstances of relation ; and^Jn the second, 
that the result of its own elaboration, that is, the 
new arrangements which it proposes, should be real- 
ised in a vivid act of representation. Thus it is, 
that, in the view both of the vulgar and of philoso- 
phers, the more obtrusive, though really the more 
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subordinate, element in this compound process has 

been elevated into the principal constituent ; whereas, 

the act of comparison, — the act of separation and 
reconstruction, has been regarded as identical with 
the act of representation. 

Thus Imagination, in the conomon acceptation 
the term, is not a simple but a compound faculty, — 
i a faculty, however, in which representation, — the 
vivid exhibition of an obiect, — forms the principal of imiigi- 

Ti*v r» ** Qfttion, as 

constituent. If, therefore, we were obhged to find a commoEiy 
common word for every elementary process of our 
analysis, — Imagination would be the term, which, 
with the least violence to its meaning, could be ac- 
commodated to express the Eepresentative Faculty. 

By Imagination, thus limited, you are not to sup- imagma- 
pose that the faculty of representing mere objects of iumted to 
sense alone is meant. On the contrary, a vigorous seL. 
power of representation is as indispensable a con- 
dition of success in the abstract sciences, as in the 
poetical and plastic aats ; and it may, accordingly, be 
reasonably doubted whether Aristotle or Homer were 
possessed of the more powerful imagination. “We 
may, indeed, affirm, that there are as many different 
kinds of imagination as there are different kinds 
of intellectual activity. There is the imagination 
of abjtraction, which represents to us certain phases 
of an object to the exclusion of others, and, at the 
same time, the sign by which the phases are united ; 
the imagination of wit, which represents differences 
and contrasts, and the resemblances by which these 
are again combined ; the imagination of judgment, 
which represents the various qualities of an object, 
and binds them together under the relations of sub- 
stance, of attribute, of mode ; the imagination of rea- 
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its consequences, the effect in dependence on its cause; 

the iTna.ginn.tion of feel ing, which represents the acces- 
sory imagesfloQ^ed to some particular sentiment, and 
which thereby confer on it greater compass, depth, and 
intensity ; the imagination of volition, whicli repre- 
sents aU the circumstances which concur to persuade 
or dissuade ffom a certain act of will ; the imagination 
of the passions, which, according to the nature of the 
affection, represents all that is homogeneous or aualo- 
gous; finajly, the im agination of the poet, which repre- 
sents whatever is new, or beautiful, or sublime, — what- 
ever, in a word, it is determined to represent by any 
interest of art.”“ The term imagination, however, is 
less generally applied to the representations of the 
Comparative Faculty considered in the abstract, than 
to the representations of sensible objects, concretely 
modified by comparison. The two kinds of imagina- 
tion are in fact not frequently combined. Accordingly, 
using the term in this its ordinary extent, that is, in 
its limitation to objects of sense, it is finely said by Mr 
Hume . “ Nothmg is more dangerous to reason than 
the flights of imagination, and nothing has been the 
occasion of more mistakes among philosophers. Mien 
of bright fancies may, in this respect, be compared to 
those angels whom the Scriptures Represent as cover- 
ing their eyes with their wings. 

Three pnn- Considering the Eepresentative' Faculty in subordi- 
la wbicl] Ination to its two determinants, the faculty of Repro- 
tiou ropre< fduction and the faculty of Comparison or Elaboration, 

. we may distmguisn three principal orders m which 
' Imagination represents ideas “ 1°, The Natural order; 

a AncUlon, Eaaaw PMoaopluques, $ Treatiee of Human Nabin, book 
ii 151 i. part. iv. § 7 — Ed 
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2°, The Logical order ; 3°, The Poetical order, "the lbct. 

’ ° . . . . XXXIII. 

natural order is that in which we receive the impression ^ 

of external objects, or the order according to which our - 
thoughts spontaneously group themselves. The logical 
order consists in presenting what is universal, prior to L ortoT 
what is contained under it as particular, or in pre- 
senting the particulars first, and then ascending to 
the universal which they constitute. The former is the 
order of deduction, the latter that of induction. These 
two orders have this in common, that they deliver to 
us notions in the dependence in which the antecedent 
explains the subsequent. The poetical order consists 3. The poet 

. I- . ical order 

in seizing individual circumstances, and in grouping 
them in such a manner that the imagination shall 
represent them so as they might be offered by the, 
sense. The natural order is involuntary ; it is estab- 
lished independently of our concurrence. The logical 
order is a child of art, it is the result of oiu: will ; but 
it is conformed to the laws of intelligence, which tend 
always to recall the particular to the general, or the 
general to the particular. The poetical older is exclu- 
sively calculated on effect. Pindar would not be a 
lyric poet, if bis thoughts and images followed each 
other in the common order, or in the logical order. 

The state of mind in which thought and feeling clothe 
themselves in lyric forms, is a state in which thoughts 
and feelings are associated in an extraordinary man- 
ner->-in which they have, in fact, no other relation 
than that which groups and moves them around the 
dominant thought or feeling which forms the subject 
of the ode. 

“ Thoughts which follow each other only in the AsBociatioi 
natura l order, or as they are associated in the minds ua^Icosmg 
of men in general, form tedious conversations and 
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tiresome books. Thougbts, on the other hand, whose 
- connection is singular, capricious, extraordinary, are 
unpleasing ; whether it be that they strike us as im- 
probable, or that the effort which has been required 
to produce, supposes a corresponding effort to com- 
prehend. Thoughts whose association is at once simple 
and new, and which, though not previously witnessed 
in conjunction, are yet approximated without a violent 
exertion, — such thoughts please universally, by afford- 
ing the mind the pleasures of novelty and exercise at 
once. 

“ A peculiar kind of imagination, determined by a 
peculiar order of association, is usually found in every 
period of life, in every sex, in every country, in every 
religion. A knowledge of men principally consists in 
a knowledge of the principles by which their thoughts 
are linked and represented. The study of this is of 
importance to the instructor, in order to direct the 
character and intellect of his pupils; to the states- 
man, that he may exert his influence on the public 
opinion and manners of a people ; to the poet, that 
he may give truth and reality to his dramatic situa- 
tions ; to the orator, in order to convince and per- 
suade; to the man of the world, if he would give 
interest to his conversation. 

" Authors who have made a successful study of this 
subject skim over a multitude of circumstances under 
Avhich an occurrence has taken place ; because they 
are aware that it is proper to reject what is only ac- 
cessory to the object which they would present in pro- 
minence. A vulgar mind forgets and spares nothing ; 
he is ignorant that conversation is always but a selec- 
tion ; that every story is subject to the laws of dra- 
matic poetry , — -festinat ad eventmti; and that aU which 
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does not concur to the effect destroys or weakens it. lect. 

XZXIII. 

The involuntary associations of their thoughts are im ^ 

perative on minds of this description ; they are held 
in thraldom to the order and circumstances in which 
their perceptions were originally obtained.” “ This has 
not, of course, escajDed the notice of the greatest ob- 
server of human nature. Mrs Quickly, in reminding 
FalstafiF of his promise of marriage, supplies a good 
example of this peculiarity. “Thou didst swear to 
me upon a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin 
chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire, upon 
Wednesday in Whitsun week, when the prince broke 
thy head for likening his father to a singing man of 
Windsor,” — and so forth. In Martinus Scriblerus, the 
coachman thus describes a scene in the Bear Garden . 

“ He saw two men fight a prize ; one was a fair man, 
a sergeant in the guards ; the other black, a butcher ; 
the sergeant had red breeches, the butcher blue ; they 
fought upon a stage, about four o’clock, and the ser- 
geant wounded the butcher in the leg." 

“ Dreaming, Somnambulism, Reverie, are so many Dreaming 
effects of imagination, determined by association, — at “n^na-* 
least states of mind in which these have a decisive mined by 

• n T j? • Pi. aasocmtion. 

innuencc. it an impression on the sense oiten com- 
mences a dream, it is by imagination and suggestion 
that it is developed and accomplished. Dreams have 
frequently a degree of vivacity which enables them to 
compete with the reality; and if the events which 
they represent to us were in accordance with the cir- 
cumstances of time and place in which we stand, it 
would be almost impossible to distinguish a vivid 
dream from a sensible perception.”^ “If," says Pascal,’’' 

a AnciUon, JSaaaia Phdos,, u. 152- Eu 
156 .— Ed. y Penaies, partie i. ait n. § 20. 

S Ancillon, Saa. Phil., u. 159. — VoL ii. p 102, (edit Eangbre) — Ed. 
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" we dreamt every niglit the same thing, it would per- 
haps affect us as powerfully as the objects which we 
perceive eveiy day. And if an artisan were certain 
of dreaming eveiy night for twelve hours -that he was 
kins, I am convinced that he would be almost as 
happy as a king, who dreamt for twelve hours that he 
was an artisan. If we dreamt every night that we 
were pursued by enemies and harassed by horrible 
phantoms, we should suffer almost as much as if that 
were true, and we should stand in as great dread of 
sleep, as we should of waking, had we real cause to 

apprehend these misfortunes It is only 

because dreams are different and inconsistent, that we 
can say, when we awake, that we have dreamt ; for 
life is a dream a little less inconstant.” Now the 
case which Pascal here hypothetically supposes, has 
actually happened. In a very curious German work, 
by Abel, entitled A Collection of Remarhahle PJub- 
nomena from Human Lifef I find the following case, 
which I abridge ; — A young man had a cataleptic 
attack, in consequence of which a singular effect was 
operated in his mental constitution. Some six minutes 
after falling asleep, he began to speak distinctly, and 
almost always of the same objects and concatenated 
events, so that he carried on from night to night the 
same history, or rather continued to play the same 
part. On wakening, he had no reminiscence whatever 
of'hjs dreaming thoughts, — a circumstance, by the 
way, which distinguishes this as rather a case of som- 
nambulism than of common dreaming. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, he played a double part in his exist- 
ence. By day he was the poor apprentice of a mer- 

a Samriilung itnd ErMdrmg merh- menacMtelien Ltibm (1784), ii. p 124 
w&rdiger Erschetmngen aua dem et»eq. — ^Ed. 
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chant ; by night he was a married man, the father of lect. 

a family, a senator, and in affluent circumstances. 

If during his vision anything was said in regard to 
his waking state, he declared it unreal and a dream. 

This case, which is established on the best evidence, 
is, so far as I am aware, unique. 

The influence of dreams upon our character is not 
without its interest. A particular tendency may be 
strengthened in a man solely by the repeated action 
of dreams. Dreams do not, however, as is commonly 
supposed, afford any appreciable indication of the 
character of individuals. It is not always the sub- 
jects that occupy us most, when awake, that form the 
matter of our dreams ; and it is curious that the per- 
sons the dearest to us are precisely those about whom 
we dream most rarely. 

Somnambulism is a phenomenon still more aston- Somnam- 
ishing. In tins singular state, a person performs a re- 
gular series of rational actions, and those frequently 
of the most difficult and delicate nature, and, what is 
still more marvellous, with a talent to which he could 
make no pretension when awake." His memory and 
reminiscence supply him with recollections of words 
and things, which perhaps were never at his disposal 
m the ordinary state ; he speaks more fluently a more 
refined language ; and, if we are to credit what the 
evidence on which it rests hardly allows us to dis- 
believe, he has not only perceptions through other 
channels than the common organs of sense, but the 
sphere of his cognitions is amplified to an extent far 
beyond the limits to which sensible perception is con- 
fined. This subject is one of the most perplexing in 
the whole compass of philosophy ; for, on the one 

a Cf. AnciUon, MuataPMo), ii. 161 . — Ed. 
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hand, the phsenomena are so marvellous that they 
cannot be believed, and yet, on the other, they are of 
BO unambiguous and palpable a character, and the wit- 
nesses to their reality are so numerous, so intelligent, 
and so high above every suspicion of deceit, that it is 
equally impossible to deny credit to what is attested 
by such ample and unexceptionable evidence. 

“ The third state, that of Eeverie or Castle-building, 
is a kind of waking dream, and does not differ from 
dreaming, except by the consciousness which accom- 
panies it. In this state, the mind abandons itself 
without a choice of subject, without control over 
the mental train, to the involuntary associations of 
imagination. The mind is thus occupied without 
being properly active; it is active, at least, with- 
out effort. Young persons, women, the old, the un- 
employed, and the idle, are all disposed to reverie. 
There is a pleasure attached to its illusions, which 
renders it as seductive as it is dangerous. The mind, 
by indulgence in this dissipation, becomes enervated, 
it acquires the habit of a pleasing idleness, loses its 
activity, and at length even the power and the desire 
of action.”® 

“ The happiness and miseiy of every individual of 
mankind depends almost exclusively on the particular 
character of his habitual associations, and the relative 
kind and intensity of his imagination. It is much less 
what we actually are, and what we actually possess, 
than what we imagine ourselves to be and have, that 
is decisive of our existence and fortune.”^ Apicius 
committed suicide to avoid starvation, when his for- 
tune was reduced to somewhere, in 'Rn gliBh money, 

a AncUlon, Sums Phloi , it 162 jS Ancillon, Pasaia Philoa li. 163, 

—Ed. 164.-ED. 
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about £100,000. The Eoman epicure imagined that 

he could not subsist on what, to men in general, would 

seem more than affluence. 

, “ Ima^nation, by the attractive or repulsive pictures The mflu- 

° , . . enceofime- 

with which, according to our habits and associations, mnation on 

“ . human life, 

it fills the frame of our life, lends to reality a magical 
charm, or despoils it of all its pleasantness. The 
imaginary happy and the imaginary miserable are 
common' in the world, but their happiness and mis- 
ery are not the less real ; everything depends on the 
mode in which they feel and estimate their condi- 
tion. Fear, hope, the recollection of past pleasures, 
the torments of absence and of desire, the secret and 
almost resistless tendency of the mind towards cer- 
tain objects, are the effects of association and imagina- 
tion. At a distance, things seem to us radiant with 
a celestial beauty, or in the lurid aspect of deformity. 

Of a truth, in either case we are equally wrong. 

When the event which we dread, or which we desire, 
takes place, when we obtain, or when there is forced 
upon us, an object environed with a thousand hopes, 
or with a thousand fears, we soon discover that we 
have expected too much or too little ; we thought it 
by anticipation infinite in good or evil, and we find it 
in reality not only finite but contracted. ‘With the 
exception,’ says Eousseau," ‘of the self-existent Being, 
there is nothing beautiful, but that which is not.’ 

In the crisis whether of enjoyment or suffering, happi- 
ness is not so much happiness, nor misery so much 
misery, as we had anticipated. In the past, thanks 
to a beneficent Creator, our joys reappear as purer 
and more brUliant than they had been actually ex- 
perienced ; and sorrow loses not only its bitterness, 

a Nouvelle Hitoue, iHirt vi lett vm. — Es. 
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LECT. but is changed even into a source of pleasing recollec- 
tion.”“ “ Suavis laborum est praeteiitorum memoiia," 
says Cicero;^ while “hsec olim meminisse juvabit/'^ 
is, in the words of Virgil, the consolation of a present 
indiction. “In early youth, the present and the future 
are displayed in a factitious magnificence ; for at this 
period of life i magina tion is in its spring and fresh- 
ness, and a cruel experience has not yet exorcised its 
brilliant enchantments. Hence the fair picture of a 
golden age, which all nations concur in placing in the 
past; it is the dream of the youth of mankind.”® In 
old age, again, where the future is dark and short, 
imagination carries us back to the re-enjoyment of a 
past existence. “ The young,” says Aristotle,* “ live 
forwards in hope, the old hve backwards in memory; ” 
as Martial has well expressed it, 

“ Hoc est 

Vivere bis, vita posse pnore frui " f 

From aU this, however, it appears that the present 
is the only time in which we never actually live ; we 
live either in the future, or in the past. So long as 
we have a future to anticipate, we contemn the pre- 
sent ; and when we can no longer look forward to a 
future, we revert and spend our existence in the past. 
In the words of Manilius : 

“ VictuTos agimus semper, nec vivimus unq^uom.” ^ 

In the words of Pope : 

“ Man never is, but always to be blest." 0 

a Ancillon, Hss. PAil , u. 164-5 — S Ancillon, Eaaaia Phtloa , 11 166 
Ed — Ed. 

S De Unibus, ii. 32, translated c Phet., iL oc. 12, 13 — Ed. 
from Eunpides, (quoted by Macro- ( Lib x, epigr. 23 — Ed 
bins. Sat , vii. 2) 'ils r/ti roi aa- it Aslronomicon, iv 4 — Ed 
BivTa luiivrjaBai ir6tiuv, — Ed. 0 Eaaay on Man, i. 95 . — Ed. 

y jSnrid, i. 203 .— Ed. 
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I shall terminate the consideration of Imagination 
Proper by a speculation concerning the organ which 
it employs in the representations of sensible objects. 
The organ which it thus employs seems to be no other 
than the organs themselves of Sense, on which the 
original impressions were made, and through which 
they were originally perceived. Experience has shown, 
that Imagination depends on no one part of the cere- 
bral apparatus exclusively. There is no portion of 
the brain which has not been destroyed by mollifica- 
tion, or induration, or external lesion, without the 
general faculty of Eepresentation being injured. But 
experience equally proves, that the intracranial por- 
tion of any external organ of sense cannot be destroyed, 
without a certain partial abolition of the Imagination 
Proper. For example, there are many cases recorded 
by medical observers, of persons losing their sight, 
who have also lost the faculty of representing the 
images of visible objects. They no longer call up 
such objects by reminiscence, they no longer dream of 
them. Now, in these cases, it is found that not merely 
the external instrument of sight, — the eye, has been 
disorganised, but that the disorganisation has extended 
to those parts of the brain which constitute the inter- 
nal instrument of this sense, — that is, the optie nerves 
and thalami. If the latter, — ^the real organ of vision, 
remain sound, the eye alone being destroyed, the 
imagination of colours and forms remains as vigorous 
as when vision was entire. Similar cases are recorded 
in regard to the deaf. These facts, added to the ob- 
servation of the internal phsenomena which take place 
during our acts of representation, make it, I think, 
more than probable that there are as many organs of 
Imagination as there are organs of Sense. Thus I 
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1 representation of visible objects, the same organs are 

at work which operate in the external perception of 
these ; and the same holds good in an imagination of 
the objects of Hearing, Touch, Taste, and Smoll. 
Voiimtaiy But uot Only Sensible perceptions, voluntary motions 
imitated iu likewisc OTC imitated in and by the imagination. I 

Mid the • , . , T • p 1 j."! 

imogiiift. can, in imagination, represent the action oi speech, the 
play of the muscles of the countenance, the movement 
of the limbs ; and when I do this, I feel clearly that 
1 awaken a kind of tension in the same nerves through 
which, by an act of will, I can determine an overt and 
voluntary motion of the muscles ; nay, when the play 
of imagination is very lively, this external movement 
is actually determined. Thus we frequently sec the 
countenances of persons under the influence of ima- 
gination undergo various changes; they gesticulate 
with their hands, they talk to themselves, and aU this 
is in consequence only of the imagined activity going 
out into real activity. I should, therefore, be ‘disposed 
to conclude, that, as in Perception the living organs 
of sense ai-e from without determined to energy, so in 
Imagination they are determined to a similar energy 
by an influence from within. 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 

THE BLABOEATIVE FACULTY. — CLASSIFICATION. — 
ABSTRACTION. 

The faculties with which we have been hitherto en- lect 

YYTT V- 

gaged, may be regarded as subsidiary to that which 
we are now about to consider. This, to which I gave tiic ei»- 
the name of the Elaborative Faculty, — ^the Faculty of Faculty,— 
j Relations, — or Comparison, — constitutes 'sphftt is pro-how d»ig- 
perly denominated Thought. It supposes always at 
least two terms, and its act results in a judgment, 
that is, an afGlnnation cr negation of one of these 
terms of the other. You will recollect that, when Every act 
treating of Consciousness in general, I stated to you, mvXwa 
that consciousness necessarily involves a judgment ; 
and as every act of mind is an act of consciousness, 

/every act of mind, consequently, involves a judg- 
iment,*' A consciousness is necessarily the conscious- 
ness of a determinate something ; and we cannot 
be conscious of anything without virtuaRy affirming 
its existence, that is, judging it to be. Consciousness 
is thus primarily a judgment or affirmation of exist- 
ence. Again, consciousness is not merely the affirma- 
tion of naked existence, but the affirmation of a cer- 
tain^ qualified or determinate existence. We are con- 
scious that we exist only in and through our conscious- 
ness, that we exist in this or that particular state, — 

a See above, voL i. p. 204 . — Ed ii. a ult, Gatien - Aiiioul^ Pro- 
[Of. AnstoUr, De Motione Anima- gramme, pp 31, 103, 105 Reid, 
hum, o. vi. ['H ijtavTaffta koI i cSrSti- Int, Powers, Ess. vi.] [o 1 . Works, 
vw . . . lepiTuA — Ed] Post An., p. 41A — Er.] 
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XXXIV ^ 

are only conscious of this or that particular state of 

existence, inasmuch as we discriminate it as different 
from some other state of existence, of which we have 
been previously conscious and are now reminiscent ; 
but such a discrimination supposes, in consciousness, 
the affirmation of the existence of one state of a specific 
character, and the negation of another. On this ground 
it was that I maintained, that consciousness neces- 
sarily involves, besides recollection, or rather a certain 
continuity of representation, also judgment or compa- 
rison; and, consequently, that, so far from compari- 
son or judgment being a process always subsequent to 
the acquisition of knowledge, through perception and 
self-consciousness, it is involved as a condition of the 
acquisitive process itself. In point of fact the vari- 
ous processes of Acquisition (Apprehension), Repre- 
sentation, and Comparison, are all mutually dependent. 
Comparison cannot judge without something to com- 
pare; we cannot originally acquire, — apprehend, we 
cannot subsequently represent our knowledge, with- 
out in either act attributing existence, and a certain 
kind of existence, both to the object known and to the 
subject knowing, that is, without enouncing certain 
judgments and performing certain acts of comparison; 

I say without performing certain acts of comparison, 
for taking the mere affirmation that a thing is, — this 
is tantamount to a negation that it is not, and neces- 
sarily supposes a comparison, — a collation, between 
existence and non-existence. 

Defect in What I have now said may perhaps contribute to 

the analysis ^ 

of this prepare you lor 'wnat I am hereafter to say of the 

pbiiow- ^ faculty or elementary process of Comparison, — a fa- 
culty which, in the analysis of philosophers, is exhibit- 
ed only in part ; and even that part is not preserved 
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jin its integrity. They take into account only a frag- 

ment of the process, and that fragment they again 

break down into a plurality of faculties. In opposi- 
tion to iJie views hitherto promulgated in regard to 
Comparison, I wiQ show that this faculty is at work 
in every, the simplest, act of mind; and that, from the 
primary affirmation of existence in an original act of 
consciousness to the judgment contained in the conclu- 
sion of an act of reasoning, every operation is only an 
evolution of the same elementary process, — ^that there 
is a difference in the complexity, none in the nature, 
of the act ; in short, that the various products of 
Analysis and Synthesis, of Abstraction and Generalis- 
ation, are aU merely the results of Comparison, and 
that the operations of Conception or simple Apprehen- 
sion, of Judgment, and of Eeasoning, are all only acts 
of Compansou, in various applications and degrees. 

I What I have, therefore, to prove is, in the first Positions 

* to bo otftob"* 

place, that Comparison is supposed in every, the iisimd. 
simplest, act of knowledge ; in the second, that our 
factitiously simple, our factitiously complex, our ab- 
stract, and our generalised notions, are all merely so 
many products of Comparison; in the third, that 
Judgment, and, in the fourth, that Reasoning is iden- 
tical with Comparison. In doing this, I shall not for- 
mally distribute the discussion into these heads, but 
shall include the proof of what I have now advanced, 
while tracing Comparison from its simplest to its most 
complex operations. 

The first or most elementary act of Comparison, or compBiuon 
of that mental process in which the relation of two mined by 
terms is recognised and affii'med, is the judgment vir- widitloM. 
tuaUy pronounced, in an act of Perception, of the non- 
ego, or, in an act of Self-consciousness, of the ego. This 
is the primary affirmation of existence. The notion of 
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existence is one native to the mind. It is the primary 

condition of thought. The first act of experience 

Thefirstiwt. a'VTokc it, and the first act of consciousness was a sub- 
sumption of that of which we were conscious under 
this notion ; in other wordi^ the first act of conscious- 
ness was an afiSrmation of the existence of something. 
The first or simplest act of comparison is thus the dis; 
crimination of CMstenco from non-exist enc e ; and the 
first or simplest judgment is the affirmation of exist- 
ence, in other words, the denial of non-existence.® 
Socond. But the something of which we are conscious, and 
of which we predicate existence, in the primary judg- 
ment, is twofold, — the ego and the non- ego. We are 
conscious of both, and affirm existence of both. But 
we do more ; we do not merely affirm the existence of 
each out of relation to the other, but, in affirming their 
existence, we affirm their existence in duality, in differ- 
ence, in mutual contrast ; that is, we not only affirm 
the ego to exist, but deny it existing as the non-ego ; 
we not only afifrm the non-ego to exist, but deny it 
existing as the ego. The second act of comparison is 
thus the discrimination of the ego and the non-ego ; 
and the second judgment is the affirmation, that each 
is not the other. 

Third The third gradation in the act of comparison, is m 
the recogmtion of the multiplicity of the coexistent 
or successive phaenomena, presented either to Percep- 
tion or Self-cousciousnesB, and the judgment in regard 
to their resemblance or dissimilarity. 

I'ourtb The fourth is the comparison of the phsenomena 
with the native notion of Substance, and the judgment 
is the grouping of these phsenomena into different 

a [Cf. Troxler, Log\k, u. 20 etoeg. Skmen, i. 227 etteq Coimn, Oaum 
Beinhold, Tlieone dei memchlxdien de VHuMTt de la PhUosophte, (XTiu" 
ErkenrdmsS’Vtrtndtj&na v,nd Metapky~ Sihole) leyoDS xxixi , ixir Garnier, 
mi, L 290. Beiieke, PsycMopiache Gours de Psydiologie, p. 87.] 
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bundles, as the attributes of different subjects. In the lect. 

external world, this relation constitutes the distinction ^ 

of things ; in the iutemal, the distinction of powers. 

The fifth act of compaiisou is the collation of sue- Fifth 
cessive phsenomena under the native notion of Cau- 
sality, and the affirmation or negation of their mutual 
relation as cause and efiect. 

”Bo far~t£e process of comparison is determined compan- 
merely by objective conditions; hitherto it has fol-M'd^^* 
lowed only in the footsteps of nature. In those, again, Se“ec^ 

, *1.1 1 • * . • siiieB of tlic 

we are uow to consider, the procedure is, in a certain tbmkiog 
sort, artificial, and determined by the necessities 
I the thinking subject itself. The mind is finite in its ciusihca- 
I powers of comprehension; the objects, on the con- tou’aract 
'traiy, which are presented to it are, in proportion to (Oil 
(its limited capacities, infinite m number. How then 
;is this disproportion to be equalised ? How qan the 
I infinity of nature be brought down to the finitude of 
I man 1 This is done by means of Classification. Objects, 

' though infinite in number, are not infinite in variety ; 
they are aU, m a certain sort, repetitions of the same 
common qualities, and the mind, though lost in the 
multitude of particulars, — individuals, can easily grasp 
the classes into which their resembling attributes en- 
able us to assort these. This whole process of Classi- 
fication is a mere act of Comparison, as the following 
deduction will show. 

In the first place, this may be shown in regard to i. in m. 
the formation of Complex notions, with which, as the ampL or 
simplest species of classification, we may commence • notions 
By Complex or Collective notions, 1 mean merely the 
notion of a class formed by the repetition of the same 
constituent notion." Such arc the notions of cm army, 

a Of. Locke, Essay on the Human Degeraudo, Des Stgnes, t. i c vu. 
Uaderstandaig, book ii. c xti. § 6 p 170 — Eu. 
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LECT. a forest, a town, a number. These are names of classes, 

1 formeff by the repetition of the notion of a soldier, of 

a tree, of a house, of a unit. You are not to confound, 
as has sometimes been done, the notion of an anny, a 
forest, a town, a number, with the notions of army, 
forest, town, and number ; the former, as I have said, 
are complex or collective, the latter are general or uni- 
versal notions. 

It is evident that a collective notion is the result of 
comparison. The repetition of the same constituent 
notion supposes that these notions were compared, 
their identity or absolute similarity affirmed. 

Ill ilio In the whole process of classification, the mind is 
in a great measure dependent upon language for its 
lion, th« success ; and in this, the simplest of the acts of clas- 
jieniionton sificatiou, it may be proper to show how language 
angungo. ruiud thc assistance it requires. Our 

complex notions being formed by the repetition of 
the same notion, it is evident that the difficulty we 
can experience in forming an adequate conception of 
a class of identical constituents, will be determined 
by the difficulty we have in conceiving a multitude. 

“ But the comprehension of the mmd is feeble and 
limited ; it can embrace at once but a small number 
of objects. It would thus seem that an obstacle is 
raised to the extension of our complex ideas at the 
very outset of our combinations. But here language 
interposes, and supphes the mind with the force of 
which it is naturally destitute.” “ Wc have formerly 
seen that the mind cannot in one act embrace more 
than five or six, at the utmost seven, several units.^ 
How then does it proceed ? “ When, by a first com- 

bination, we have obtained a complement of notions 


a Degerando, J)e8 Signet, t. i. o 
vii p. 165 


S See above, Leoti. xiv., vol. i. p. 
254.— Ed. 
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as complex as the mind can embrace, we give this 

complement a nama This being done, we regard the 

assemblage of units thus bound up under a collective 
name as itself a unit, and proceed, by a second com- 
bination, to accumulate these into a new complement 
of the same extent. To this new complement we give 
another name ; and then again proceed to perform, on 
t.hiB more complex unit, the same operation we had 
performed on the first ; and so we may go on rising 
from complement to complement to an indefinite 
extent Thus, a merchant, having received a large 
unknown sum of money in crowns, counts out the 
pieces by fives, and having done this till he has 
reached twenty, he lays them together in a heap ; 
around these, he assembles similar piles of coin, tiU 
they amount, let us say, to twenty ; and he then puts 
the whole four hundred irto a bag. In this manner 
he proceeds until ho fiUa a number of bags, and plac- 
ing the whole in his coffers, he will have a complex 
or collective notion of the quantity of crowns which 
he has received.” “ It is on this principle that arith- 
metic proceeds, — tens, hundreds, thousands, myriads, 
hundreds of thousands, millions, &c., are aU so many 
factitious units which enable us to form notions, 
vague indeed, of Avhat otherwise we could have ob- 
tained no conception at all. So much for complex 
or collective notions, formed without decomposition, 

— a process which I now go on to consider. 

Our thought, — that is, the sum total of the percep- Derom- 
tions and representations which occupy us at anyl’wofiird 
given moment, is always, as I have frequently oh- 
served, compound. The composite objects of thoughts 
may be decomposed in two ways, and for the sake of 
two different interests. In the first place, we may 

a Degerando, J)e$ Signet, t i o. vu. p 165, [slightly ahndged —Ed ] 
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^^ECT decompose in order that we may recombine, indnenced 

^ by the mere pleasure which this plastic operation 

affords us. This is poetical analysis and synthesis. 
On this process it is needless to dwell. It is evidently 
the work of comparison. For example, the minotaur, 
or chimaera, or centaur, or gryphon, (hippogryph), or 
any other poetical combination of different animals, 
could only have been effected by an act in which the 
representations of these animals were compared, and 
in which certain parts of one were affirmed, compatible 
with certain parts of another. How, again, is the 
imagination of all ideal beauty or perfection formed 1 
Simply by comparing the various beauties or exeel- 
leneies of which we have had actual experience, and 
thus being enabled to pronounce in regard to their 
common and essential quality. 

2 In the In the second place, we may decompose in the 

Science interest of science; and as the poetical decomposi- 
tion was principally accomplished by a separation of 
integral parts, so this is principally accomplished by 
an abstraction of constituent qualities. On this pro- 
cess it is necessary to be more particular. 

AhiitKction Suppose an unknown body is presented to my 
■ena&s. seuscs, and that it is capable of affecting each of these 
in a certain manner. “ As furnished with five different 
organs, each of which serves to introduce a certain 
class of perceptions and representations into the mind, 
we naturally distribute all sensible objects into five 
species of qualities. The human body, if we may so 
speak, is thus itself a kind of abstractive machine. 
The senses cannot but abstract. If the eye did not 
abstract colours, it would see them confounded with 
odours and with tastes, and odours and tastes would 
necessarily become objects of sight. 

“ The abstraction of the senses is thus an operation 
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the most natural ; it is even impossible for us not to lect. 

perform it Let us now see whether abstraction by ^ 

the mind be more arduous than that of the senses." “ 

We have formerly found that the comprehension of 
the mind is extremely limited ; that it can only take 
cognisance of one object at a time, if that be known 
with full intensity ; and that it can accord a simul- 
taneous attention to a veiy small plurality of objects, 
and even that imperfectly. Thus it is that attention 
fixed on one object is tantamount to a withdrawal, — 
to an abstraction, of consciousness from every other. 

; Abstraction is thus not a positive act of mind, as it is Abatmc- 
joften erroneously described in philosophical treatises, vImI 
‘ — ^it is merely a negation to one or more objects, in 
iconsequeuce of its concentration on another. 

This being the case. Abstraction is not only an easy Abstriw. 
and natural, but a necessary result. “ In studying naiii'ia and 
an object we neither exert all our faculties at once, proccto 
nor at once apply them to all the qualities of an 
object. We know from experience that the effect of 
such a mode of procedure is confusion. On the con- 
trary, we converge our attention on one alone of its 
qualities, — nay, contemplate this quality only in a 
single point of view, and retain it in that aspect until 
we have obtained a full and accurate conception of 
it. The human mind proceeds from the confused and 
complex to the distinct and constituent, always sepa- 
rating, always dividing, always simplifying ; and this 
is the only mode in which, from the weakness of our 
faculties, we are able to apprehend and to represent 
with coiTectness.”^ 

a Laromiguibre, [Zepone de Phtio- gage Philosophtca], [c iv p 742, ap- 
sophie, partie u. logon xi,, t ii p. pended to his /fwtifut Vudect. (edit. 

340.— Ed.] Condillao, [L'Arl de 1G04 )— Ed ] 

Pmuer, part i. o. viii. j Coura, t. S Laromiguifere, Lepona, t. ii. p. 

111. p 296.— Ed] [Of Eoneeca, J»o- 341 —Ed 
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LECJT. “ It is true, indeed, that after having decomposed 

^ everything, we must, as it were, return on our steps 

Synthesii "{jy reeomposing everything anew ; for unless we do 
so, our knowledge would not be conformable to the 
reality and relations of nature. The simple qualities 
of body have not each a proper and independent exist- 
ence ; the ultimate faculties of mind are not so many 
distinct and independent existences. On either side, 
there is a being one and the same ; on that side, at 
once extended, solid, coloured, &c. ; on this, at once 
capable of thought, feehng, desire, &c. 

“ But although all, or the greater number of, our 
cognitions comprehend different fasciculi of notions, it 
is necessary to commence by the acquisition of these 
notions one by one, through a successive application 
of our attention to the different attributes of objects. 
The abstraction of the intellect is thus as natural as 
that of the senses. It is even imposed upon us by 
the very constitution of our mind.” “ 

The e:^res- “ I am awETC that the expression, ahstraotion of the 
Btroctionof senscs, is incorrect; for it is the mind always which 
e aciuea through the medium of the senses. The im- 

propriety of the expression is not, however, one which 
is in danger of leading ujto error; and it serves to point 
out the important fact, that abstraction is not always 
performed in the same manner. In Perception, — in 
the presence of phyacal objects, the intellect abstracts 
colours by the eyes, sounds by the ear, &c. In Kepre- 
sentation, and when the external object is absent, the 
mind operates on its reproduced cognitions, and looks 
at them successively in their different points of view.”^ 
“ However abstraction be performed, the result is 
notions which are simple, or which approximate to 

a Laromiguifere^ Ltfotu, t. u. p. fi Larmniguidre^ Lefons, t li. p. 
342 — Ed. 344, slightly abridged. — E d. 
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simplicity ; and if we apply it with coneiateney and 

order to the different qualities of objects, we shall 

attain at length to a knowledge of these qualities and 
of their mutual dependencies ; that is, to a knowledge 
of objects as they really are. In this case, abstraction 
becomes analysis, which is the method to which we 
owe all our cognitions.”.® 

The process of abstraction is familiar to the most 
uncultivated minds ; and its uses are shown equally 
in the mechanical arts as in the philosophical sciences. 

“ A carpenter,” says Kames,i* speaking of the great 
utility of abstraction, “ considers a log of wood with 
regard to hardness, firmness, colour, and texture ; a 
philosopher, neglecting these properties, makes the log 
undergo a chemical analysis, and examines its taste, 
its smell, and component principles ; the geometrician 
confines his reasoning 1o the figure, the length, 
breadth, and thickness ; in general, every artist, ab- 
stracting from all other properties, confines his obser- 
vations to those which have a more immediate con- 
nection with his profession.” 

j But is Abstraction, or rather, is exclusive attention, Akstracnon 
jthe work of Comparison ? This is evident The appli- 
• cation of attention to a particular object, or quality of 
' an object, supposes an act of wiU, — a choice or prefer- 
ence, and this again supposes comparison and judg- 
ment. But this may be made more manifest from a 
view of the act of Generalisation, on which we are 
about to enter. 

The notion of the figure of the desk before me is OeDemiisa- 
an abstract idea, — an idea that makes part of thei^^^^b. 
total notion of that body, and on which I have con- 
centrated my attention, in order to consider it exclu- 


B Laromigmire, Lefona, t. u. p. p Elements of Critieam, A.’ppeaini, 
346.— Ed. § 40, vol. it p 533, ed. 1788 —Ed. 
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LECT. sively. This idea is abstract, but it is at the same 
^ time individual ; it represents the figure of this par- 
ticular desk, and not the figure of any other body. 
But had we only individual abstract notions, what 
would be our knowledge 1 We should be cognisant 
only of qualities viewed apart from their subjects; 
(and of separate phaenomena there exist none in na- 
ture) ; and as these qualities are also separate from 
each other, wc should have no knowledge of their 
mutual relation s.“ 

AbstrMt It is necessary, therefore, that we should form 
notioDfl, — Abstract General notions. This is done when, com- 
howfomioi paring a number of objects, we seize on their resem- 
blances ; when we concentrate our attention on these 
points of similarity, thus abstracting the mind from 
a consideration of their differences; and when we 
give a name to our notion of that circumstance in 
which they all agree. The general notion is thus one 
which makes us know a quality, property, power, 
action, relation ; in short, any point of view, under 
which we recognise a plurality of objects as a unity. 
It makes us aware of a quality, a point of view, com- 
mon to many things. It is a notion of resemblance , 
hence the reason why general names or terms, the 
signs of general notions, have been called terms of 
resemblance, {termini similitudinis). In this process 
of generalisation, we do not stop short at a first gener- 
alisation. By a first generalisation we have obtained 
a number of classes of resembling individuals. But 
these classes we can compare together, observe their 
similarities, abstract from their differences, and bestow 
on their common circumstance a common name. On 
these second classes we can again perform the same 

a We shoold also be OTerwbelmed with their number. — Jotting. 
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operation, and thus ascending the scale of general 

notions, throwing out of view always a greater num 

her of differences, and seizing always on fewer simi- 
larities in the formation of our classes, we arrive at 
length at the limit of our assent in the notion of being 
or existence. Thus placed on the summit of the scale 
of classes, we descend by a process the reverse of that 
by which we have ascended; we divide and sub- 
divide the elasses, by introducing always more and 
more characters, and laying always fewer differences 
aside ; the notions become more and more composite, 
until we at length arrive at the individual. 

I may here notice that there is a twofold kind of TwofoW 

4 4 4 4 4 4 m 

quantity to be considered in notions.” It is evident, doiiodb — 

^ * i^XtC'USIOQ 

that in proportion as the class is high, it wOl, in the and cnm- 
first place, contain under it a greater number of^ 
classes, and, in the seconc', will include the smallest 
complement of attributes. Thus being or existence 
contains under it every class ; and yet when we say 
that a thing exists, Ave say the very least of it that 
IS possible. On the other hand, an individual, though 
it contain nothing but itself, involves the largest 
amount of predication. For example, when I say, — 
this is Eichard, I not only affirm of the subject 
every class from existence down to man, but likewise 
a number of circumstances proper to Richard as an 
individual. Now, the former of these quantities, the 
external, is called the Extension of a notion, {quantitas Tiieir de. 
ambitus) ; the latter, the internal quantity, is called 
its Comprehension or Intension, {quantitas complexus). 

The extension of a notion is, likewise, styled its 
circuit, region, domain, or sphere {sphara), also its 
breadth (irkdros). On the other hand, the compre- 

a Cf. LeelUTea on Logic, vol, i p. 140 et seq. — Ed. 

VOL. II. T 
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heusion of a notion is, likewise, called its dept/t 
(fiddos). These names we owe to the Greek logicians.® 
The internal and external quantities are in the in- 
verse ratio of each other. Tte greater the extension, 
the leas the comprehension ; the greater the compre- 
hension, the less the extension.^ 

a [Soe Ammonias, In Categ , * 33. oitr/av nal rh a&iia ml ''<^1 

Gr , t 29. Lat Brandis, Se/ioUa in rh Cvor ml oBrait /tpififs, rKdrot Sc, 
Arist., p. 46.] [Al mnryaplu ml Unr SUkj/s oiirlav els tru/ia ml 
srKdros Uxovn ml fiiios, BdBas ply keiSparay. — Ed] 
riiy els ri pepuc^epa airrSy srpioSoy, fi [Cl, Port Royal Logie, part L c 
vXjfras Si ri/y els Ti. sr\Ayia perriara.- Ti p. 7A Eugenios,] [Aayiit^, b i. 
cru>, ofov 2m fiiSos piy Kdfips ottrai rip) c. ir, jx 194 et teg. — Ed.] 
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LECTURE XXXV. 

THE ELABORATIVE FACULTY. GENERALISATION. — 

NOMINALISM AND CONCEPTUALISM. 

I ENTERED, in mv last Lecture, on the discussion o£ lect 
that great cognitive power which I called the Elabora- 
tive Faculty, — the Faculty of Relations, — ^the Discur- 
sive Faculty, — Comparison, or Judgment ; and which 
corresponds to what the Greek philosophers under- 
stood by Siovota, when opposed, as a special faculty, 
to vous. I showed you, that, though a comparison, — 
a judgment, involved the supposition of two relative 
terms, still it was an original operation, in fact in- 
volved in consciousness, and a condition of every 
energy of thought. But, besides the primary judg- 
ments of existence, — of the existence of the ego and 
non-ego, and of their existence in contrast to, and 
in exclusion of, each other, — I showed that this 
process is involved in perception, external and in- 
ternal; inasmuch as the recognitions, — ^that the ob- 
jects presented to us by the Acquisitive Faculty are 
many and complex, that one quality is different from 
another, and that different bundles of qualities are the 
properties of different things or subjects, — are all so 
many acta of Comparison or Judgment. 

This being done, I pointed out that a series of 
operations were to be referred to this faculty, which, 
by philosophers, had been made the functions of 
specific powers. Of these operations I enumerated: — 
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1 “ Composition or Synthesis ; 2“, Abstraction, De- 
composition or Analysis; 3°, Generalisation; 4°, Judg- 
ment ; and, 5”, Beasoning. 

The first of these, — Composition or Synthesis, — 
which is shown in the formation of Complex or Col- 
lective notions', I stated to you was the result of an 
act of comparison. For a complex notion, (I gave 
you as examples, an army, a forest, a towri), being 
only the repetition of notions absolutely similar, this 
similarity could be ascertained only by comparison. 
In speaking of this process, I explained the support 
afforded in it to the mind by language. I then re- 
called to you what was meant by Abstraction. Ab- 
straction is no positive act ; it is merely the negation 
of attention. We can fully attend only to a single thing 
at a time ; and attention, therefore, concentrated on 
one object or one quality of au object, necessarily 
more or less abstracts our consciousness from others. 
Abstraction from, and attention to, are thus corre- 
lative terms, the one being merely the negation of the 
other. I noticed the improper use of the term abstrac- 
tion by many philosophers, in applying it to that on 
which attention is converged." This we may indeed 
be said to prescind , but not to abstract. Thus let 
A, B, C, be three qualities of an object. We prescind 
A, in abstracting it from B and C ;• but ive cannot, 
without impropriety, simply say that we abstract A. 
Thus by attending to one object to the abstraction from 


a [CC. Kant, De Jfundt SennMU 
Forma, [§ 6; VermuttMe Sdiriften, 
11 . 449 . "Froprie dicendum esset ab 
altquibtis dbatrakere, non alviu\d ab- 
straiten . . . Conceptus intullec- 
tualu ahatraliit ab omni aensitivo, 
non ahstraJalur a sensitivis, et ioni- 
tanrectiUB diceretiirai«<raAenf, qtuun. 
abatractua ,” — En ] Maine de Biran 


[Feamen dea Lefona de M. Laromi- 
gmire, g 3, Nouvellea Considerations, 

р. 194 — El) ] BiUiiiger, DUucida- 
ttonea, § 26 %] 

jS [On Presciaum, and its vanous 
kinds, see Derodon, Logiea, pars ii 

с. vi. § 11. — Opera, p, 233, 1638; 

andOhauTin, Lexicon Phdoaoplairuim, 
V Prcecuiio (Preeecmo).'] 
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all others, we, in a certain sort, decompose or analyse 
the complex materials presented to us by Perception • 
and Self-consciousness. This analysis or decomposi- 
tion is of two kinds. In the first place, by coneen- 
trating attention on one integrant part of an object, 
we, as it were, withdraw or abstract it from the 
others. For example, we can consider the head of an { 
animal to the exclusion of the other members. This \ 
may be called Partial or Concrete Abstraction. The , 
process here noticed has, however, been overlooked by 
philosophers, insomuch that they have opposed the 
terms concrete and abstract as exclusive contraries. 
In the second place, we can rivet our attention on some 
particular mode of a thing, as its smeU, its colour, its 
figure, its motion, its size, &c., and abstract it from thei 
others. This may be called Modal Abstraction. 

The abstraction we ha'^e been now speaking of is 
perfomed on individual objects, and is consequently 
particular. There is nothing necessarily connected 
with Generalisation in Abstraction. Generalisation 
is indeed dependent on abstraction, which it sup- 
poses ; but abstraction does not involve generalisa- 
tion. I remark this, because you will frequently find 
the terms abstract and general applied to notions, 
used as convertible. Nothing, however, can be more 
incorrect. ” A person,” says Mr Stewart, “ who had 
never seen but one rose, might yet have been able to 
consider its colour apart from its other qualities ; and, 
therefore, there may be such a thing as an idea which 
is at once abstract and particular. After having per- 
ceived this quality as belonging to a variety of indivi- 
duals, we can consider it without reference to any of 
them, and thus form the notion of redness or white- 
ness in general, which may be called a general abstract 
idea. The words abstract and general, therefore, when 


LECT. 
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leot. applied to ideas, are as completely distinct from each 
other as any two words to he found in the language.”" 

I showed that abstraction implied comparison and 
judgment ; "for attention supposes preference, preference 
is a j udgment, and a j udgment is the issue of comparison. 

I thm proceeded to the process of Generalisation, 
which' 'is still more obtrusively comparison, and no- 
thing but comparison. Generalisation is the process 
through which we obtain what are called general or 
i universal notions. A general notion is nothing but 
the abstract notion of a circumstance in which a 
number of individual objects are found to agree, that 
is, to resemble each other. In so far as two objects 
resemble each other, the notion we have of them is 
identical, and, therefore, to us the objects may be con- 
sidered as the same. Accordingly, having discovered 
the circumstance in which objects agree, we arrange 
them by this common circumstance into classes, to 
which we also usually give a common name. 

I explained how, in the prosecution of t.bia opera- 
tion, commencing with individual objects, we general- 
ised these into a lowest class. Having found a num- 
ber of such lowest classes, we then compare these again 
together, as we had originally compared individuals ; 

■ <w^e abstract their points of resemblance, and by these 
points generalise them into a higher class. The same 
process we perform upon these higher classes; and 
thus proceed, generalising class from classes, until wc 
are at last arrested in the one highest class, that of 
being. Thus we find Peter, Paul, Timothy, &c., aU 
agree in certain common attributes, and which distin- 
guish them from other animated beings. We accord- 
ingly collect them into a class, which we call man. In 

« lElenuTitg, vol. I. c g 1. CoU Whately^, [Logic, b. i §6, p 49; b ii. 
Worla, Tol. ii. p. 166 —Ed ] So c. v. § 1, p. 132 (8th edit.)— E d.] 
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like manner, out of the other animated beings ■vsrhich 
we exclude from man, we form the classes, horse, dog, — — 
ox, &c. These and man form so many lowest classes 
or species. But these species, though differing in cer- 
tain respects, all agree in others. Abstracting from 
their diversities, we attend only to their resemblances; 
and as all manifesting life, sense, feeling, &c., — ^liliis re- 
semblance gives us a class, on which we bestow the 
name animal. Animal, or living sentient existences, 
we then compare with lifeless existences, and thus 
going on abstracting from differences, and attending 
to resemblances, we arrive at naked or undifferenced 
existence. Having reached the pinnacle of generalisa- 
tion, we may redescend the ladder ; and this is done 
by reversing the process through which we ascended. 

Instead of attending to the similarities, and abstract- 
ing from the differences, we now attend to the differ- 
ences, and abstract from the similanties. And as the 
ascending process is called GeneraHsation, this is called 
Division or Determination; — division, because the 
higher or wider classes are cut down into lower or 
narrower ; — determination, because every quality add- 
ed on to a class limits or determines its extent, that 
is, approximates it more to some individual, real, or 
determinate existence. 

Having given you this necessary infoimatioij^ in Genemina- 
regard to the nature of Generalisation, I proceed to wo form au 
^ consider one of the most simple, and, at the same idoa^of ^ 
jtime, one of the most perplexed, problems in phUoso- Dutocl by 
I phy, — in regard to the object of the mind, — ^the object geaord 
I of consciousness, when we employ a general teim. In 
I the explanation of the process of generalisation all 
1 philosophers are at one ; the only differences that arise 
among them relate to the pointy — whether we can 
form an adequate idea of that which is denoted by an 
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abstract, or abstract and general tenn. In the discus-; 
sion of this question, I shall pursue the following order i 
first of all, I shall state to you the arguments of the No-j 
minalists, — of those who hold, that we are unable to fonnj 
an idea corresponding to the abstract and general term ;! 
in the second place, I shall state to you the arguments 
of the Conceptualists, — of those who maintain that w© 
are so competent ; and, in the last, I shall show yoi^' 
that the opposing parties are really at one, and thal} 
the whole controversy has originated in the imperfec-i 
tion and ambiguity of our philosophical nomenclaturel 
In this discussion I avoid all mention of the ancient^ 
doctrine of Realism. This is curious only in an his-, 
torical point of view ; and is wholly irrelevant to the! 
question at issue among modem philosophers. 

This controversy has been principally agitated in 
this country, and in France, for a reason that I shall 
hereafter explain ; and, to limit ourselves to Great] 
Britain, the doctrine of Nominalism has, among others, 
been embraced by Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, Principal 
Campbell, and Mr Stewart ; while Conceptualism has 
found favour with Locke, Reid, and Brown.“ ^ 

Throwing out of view the antiquities of the ques-' 
tion, (and this question is perhaps more memorable 
than any other in the history of philosophy), — flaying, 
I say, out of account opinions which have been longl 
exploded, there are two which stiU divide philosophers. ' 
Some maintain that every act and every object of mind : 
is necessarily singular, and that the name is that alone 
which can pretend to generality. Others again hold 
that the mind is capable of forming notions, represen- 
tations, correspondent in universality to the classes 
contained under, or expressed by, the general term, 
a See below, pp, 297, 301 . — Ed. 
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The former of these opinions, — ^the doctiine as it is li^ . 
called of Nominalism, — ^maintains that every notion, 
considered in itself, is singular, but becomes, as it were, 
general, through the intention of the mind to make 
it represent every other resembling notion, or notion 
of the same class. Take, for example, the term man. 

Here we can call up no notion, no idea, correspond- 
ing to the universality of the class or term. This is 
manifestly impossible. For as man involves conti-adic- 
tory attributes, and as contradictions cannot coexist 
in one representation, an idea or notion adequate to 
man cannot be realised in thought. The class manl 
includes individuals, male and female, white and blackl 
and copper -coloured, tall and short, fat and thin, 
straight and crooked, whole and mutilated, &c., &c. ; 
and the notion of the class must, therefore, at once' 
represent all and none of these. It is, therefore, evi-j 
dent, though the absurdity was maintained by Locke,* 
that we cannot accomplish this ; and, this being im-^ 
possible, we cannot represent to ourselves the class\ 
man by any equivalent notion or idea. All that we' 
can do is to call up some individual image, and con-' 
sider it as representing, though inadequately represent- 
ing, the generality. This we easily do, for as we can 
call into imagination any individual, so we can make 
that individual image stand for any or for every other 
which it resembles, in those essential points which con- 
stitute the identity of the class. This opinion, which, 
after Hobbes, has been in this country maintained, 
among others, by Berkeley,^ Hume,"'^ Adam Smith,® 

a Essay on, Human Understanding, i sect. vii. ; Worlzs, i p 34 Essay 
b IT c. Til. § 9 . — Ed. ontheAcademicalpiulosopliy; Works, 

S Princqiles qf Human Knowledge, iv p 184 — Ed 
Introd. § 10 — Ed. S Dissertation concerning the P%rst 

y Treatise qf Human Nature, port Formation qf Languages — Ed. 
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Campbell,” and Stewart,^ appears to me not only true 
but self-evident. 

No one has stated the case of the nominalists more 
clearly than Bishop Berkeley ; and as his whole argu- 
ment is, as far as it goes, irrefragable, I beg your 
attention to the following extract from his Introduc- 
tion to the Principles of Human Knowledge.'* 

“ It is agreed, on aU hands, that the qualities or 
modes of things do never really exist each of them 
apart by itself, and separated from all others, but are 
mixed, as it were, and blended together, several in the 
same object. But, we are told, the mind, being able 
to consider each quality singly, or abstracted from 
those other qualities with which it is united, does 
by that means frame to itself abstract ideas. For 
example there is perceived by sight an object ex- 
tended, coloured, and moved : this mixed or compound 
idea the mind resolving into its simple, constituent 
parts, and viewing each by itself, exclusive of the 
rest, does frame the abstract ideas of extension, col- 
our, and motion. Not that it is possible for colour or 
motion to exist without extension ; but only that the 
mind can frame to itself by abstraction the idea of 
colour exclusive of extension, and of motion exclusive 
of both colour and extension. 

“ Again, the mind having observed that in the par- 
ticular extensions perceived by sense, there is some- 
thing common and alike in aU, and some other things 
peculiar, as this or that figure or magnitude, which 
distinguish them one from another ; it considers apart 
or singles out by itself that which is common, milkin g 

a Philosophy of Shtloric, book u y Sections vii vai x. Works, 
c 7 —Ed. i 5 c< aeq., 4to edit. Cf. Mncych- 

$ Elements, part ii, c iv. Works, pesdta Erttemnica, art. Metaphysics, 
Tol u p 173 .— Ed. vol iiv. p 022, 7th edit.— Ed 
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thereof a most abstract idea of extension, which is 
neither line, surface, nor solid, nor has any figure or 
magnitude, but is an idea entirely prescinded from all 
these. So likewise the mind, by leaving out of the 
particular colours perceived by sense, that which dis- 
tinguishes them one from another, and retaining that 
only which is common to aU, makes an idea of colour 
in abstract which is neither red, nor blue, nor white, 
nor any other determinate colour. And in like man- 
ner, by considering motion abstractedly not only from 
the body moved, but likewise from the figure it de- 
scribes, and all particular directions and velocities, 
the abstract idea of motion is framed ; which equally 
corresponds to aU particular motions whatsoever that 
may be perceived by sense. 

“Whether others have this wonderful faculty of 
abstracting their ideas, they best can tell : for myself, 
I find, indeed, I have a facidty of imagining, or repre- 
senting to myself the ideas of those particular things 
T have perceived, and of variously compounding and 
dividing them. I can imagine a man with two heads, 
or the upper parts of a man joined to the body of a 
horse. I can consider the hand, the eye, the nose, each 
by itself abstracted or separated firom the rest of the 
body. But then whatever hand or eye I imagine, it 
must have some particular shape and colour. Like- 
wise the idea of man that I frame to myself, must_be 
either of a white, or a black, or a tawny, a straight, or 
a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a middle-sized man. I 
cannot by any effort of thought conceive the abstract 
idea above described. And it is equally impossible 
for me to form the abstract idea of motion distinct 
from the body moving, and which is neither swift nor 
slow, curvilinear nor rectilinear ; and the like may be 
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LECT. said of all other abstract general ideas whatsoever.® 

XXXV. ® • 

^ To be plain, I own myself able to abstract m one 

sense, as when I consider some paiticular parts or 
qualities separated from others, with which though 
they are united in some object, yet it is possible they 
may really exist without them. But I deny that I 
, can abstract one from another, or conceive separately, 
those qualities which ’t is impossible should exist so 
separated; or that I can frame a general notion by 
abstracting from particulars in the manner aforesaid. 
Which two last are the proper acceptations of ah- 
stroLction. And there are grounds to think most men 
will acknowledge themselves to be in my case. The 
generality of men, which are simple and illiterate, 
never pretend to abstract notions. It is said they 
are difficult, and not to be attained without pains 
and study. We may therefore reasonably conclude 
that, if such there be, they are confined only to the 
learned.” 


Concep- 

tuaiiiim. 

Locko 


Such is the doctrine of Nominalism, as asserted by 
Berkeley, and as subsequently acquiesced in by the 
principal philosophers of this country. Eeid himself 
is, indeed, hardly an exception, for his opinion on this 
point is, to say the least of it, extremely vague.^ 

I The coimter-opinion, that of Conceptualism, as it 
'is called, has, however, been supported by several 
philosophers of distinguished ability. Locke main- 
tains the doctrine in its most revolting absurdity, 
boldly admitting that the general notion must be 
realised, in spite of the principle of Contradiction. 
“ Does it not require,” he says, “ some pains and skill 


a This argumentation u emploj'ed fi For Beid’a opinion, see ItUellec- 
by Derodon, Logiea, [pars iL c vi, § tual Powers, essay v,, chap. ii. and 
16. Opera, p. 236. — En. ], and others, vi. — En. 
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to form the general idea of a triangle 1 (which is yet leot 

none of the most abstract, comprehensive, and diffi- ^ 

cult) ; for it must be neither oblique nor rectangle, 
neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon; but all 
and none of these at once. In effect, it is something 
imperfect, that cannot exist ; an idea wherein some 
parts of several different and inconsistent ideas are 
put together.”® 

This doctrine was, however, too palpably absurd to 
obtain any advocates; and conceptualism, could it 
not find a firmer basis, behoved to be abandoned. 
Passing over Dr Keid’s speculations on the question, 
which are, as I have said, wavering and ambiguous, 

I solicit your attention to the principal statement 
and defence of conceptualism by ^r Brown, in whom 
the doctrine h as obtain ed a strenuous advocate. “IfjBromt 
then, the generalising process be, first, the percep-j 
tion or conception of two or more objects ; secondly, | 
the relative feeling of their resemblance in certain re-', 
spects ; thirdly, the designation of these circumstances) 
of resemblance, by an appropriate name, — ^the doctrine*' 
of the Nominalists, which includes only two of these 
stages, — the perception of particulai* objects, and the' 
invention of general terms, must be false, as exclud- 
ing that relative suggestion of resemblance in certain 
respects, which is the second and most important stepl 
of the process ; since it is this intermediate feeling! 
alone that leads to the use of the term, which, other- 
wise, it would be impossible to limit to any set of 
objects. Accordingly, we found that, in their impos- 
sibility of accounting, on their own principles, for this 
limitation, which it is yet absolutely necessary to 
explain in some manner or other, — the Nominalists, 

a See above, p 297, note a. — Ed. 
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x^v ^ explain it, uniformly take for granted the exiat- 

1 ence of those very general notions, which they at the 

same time profess to deny, — that, while they affirm 
that we have no notion of a kind, species, or sort, in- 
dependently of the general terms which denote them, 
they speak of our application of such terms only to 
objects of the same kind, species, or sort ; as if we 
truly had some notions of these general circumstan- 
ces of agreement to direct us, — and that they are 
thus very far from being Nominalists in the spirit of 
their argument, at the very moment when they are 
Nominalists in assertion, — strenuous opposers of 
those very general feelings, of the truth of which they 
avail themselves in their very endeavour to disprove 
them. 

“ If, indeed, it were the name which formed the 
class, and not that previous relative feeling, or general 
notion of resemblance of some sort, which the name 
denotes, then might anything be classed with any- 
thing, and classed with equal propriety. All which 
would be necessary, would be merely to apply the 
same name uniformly to the same objects ; and, if we 
were careful to do this, John and a triangle might as 
weU be classed together, under the name man, as John 
and William. Why does the one of those arrange- 
ments appear to us more philosophic than the other ? 
It is because something more is felt by us to be 
necessary in classification, than the mere giving of a 
name at random. There is, in the relative suggestion 
that arises on our very perception or conception of 
objects, when we consider them together, a reason for 
giving the generic name to one set of objects rather 
than to another,-^the name of man, for instance, to 
John and William, rather than to John and a triangle. 
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This reason is the feeling of the resemblance of the iect. 

^ XXXV. 

objects which we class, — ^that general notion of the 
relation of similarity in certain respects, which is 
signified by the general term, — and without which 
relative suggestion, as a previous state of the mind, 
the general term would as little have been invent- 
ed, as the names of John and William would have 
been invented, if there had been no perception of 
any individual being whate%'er to be denoted by 
them.”" 

This part of Dr Brown’s philosophy has obtained the 
moat unmeasured encomium; it has been lauded as the 
most important step ever made in the philosophy of 
mind ; and, as far as, 1 am aware, no one has as yet 
made any attempt at refutation. I regret that in 
this, as in many other principal points of his doctrine, 

I find it impossible not to dissent from Dr Brown. 

An adequate refutation of his views would, indeed, 
require a more elaborate criticism than I am at pre- 
sent able to afibrd them ; but I trust that the foUow- 
mg hasty observations will be sufficient to evince, 
that the doctrine of Nominalism is not yet over- 
thrown. 

Dr Brown has taken especial care that his theory Brown’s 
of generalisation should not be misunderstood; forcntiMwd. 
the following is the seventh, out of nine recapitula- 
tions, he has given us of it in his forty-sixth and 
forty-seventh Lectures. “K, then, the generalising 
process be, first, the perception or conception of two 
or more objects ; secondly, the relative feeling of their 
resemblance in certain respects ; thirdly, the desig- 
nation of these circumstances of resemblance by an 
appropriate name, the doctrine of the Nominalists, 

a Phdosopliy qf {lie Human Mvad, lecture xlvii. p .WS —Ed. 
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which includes only two of these stages, — ^the percep- 
tion of particular objects, and the invention of general 
terms, — ^must be false, as excluding that relative sug- 
gestion of resemblance in certain respects, which is 
the second and most important step of the process ; 
since it is this intermediate feeling alone that leads 
to the use of the term, which, otherwise, it would be 
impossible to limit to any set of objects.” 

This contains, in fact, both the whole of his own 
doctrine, and the whole ground of his rejection of that 
of the Nominalists. Now, upon this, I would, first of 
all, say, in general, that what in it is true i s not new. 
But I hold it idle to prove that his doctrine is old 
and common, and to trace it to authors with whom 
Brown has shown his acquaintance, by repeatedly 
quoting them in his Lectures ; it is enough to show 
tbat it is erroneous. 

The first point I shall consider is his confutation of 
the Nominalists. In the passage I have just adduced, 
and in ten others, he charges the Nominalists with 
excluding “ the relative suggestion of resemblance m 
certain respects, which is the second and most import- 
ant step in the process.” This, I admit, is a weighty 
accusation, and I admit at once that if it do not 
prove that his own doctrine is right, it would at least 
demonstrate theirs to be sublimely wrong. But is 
the charge well fo unde d ? Dr Brown, in a passage 
wMch I once read to you," and with which he con- 
cludes his supposed exposition of what he calls “ the 
series of Reid’s wonderful misconceptions,” wisely, 
warns his pupils against according credit to all second- 
hand statements. " I trust," he says, “ it will impress 
you with one important lesson, which could not be 

a See above, Lect xxm., vol. u. p G4.— Ed. 
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taught more forcibly than by the errors of so great lect. 

a mind, that it will always be necessary for you to 

consult the opinions of authors, when their opinions 
are of sufficient importance to deserve to be accu- 
rately studied, in their own works, and not in the 
works of those who profess to give a faithful account 
of them. From my own experience, I can most truly 
assure you, that there is scarcely an mstance in which, 
on examining the works of those authors whom it is 
the custom more to cite than to read, I have found 
the view which I had received of them faithful” No 
advice assuredly can be more sound, and I shall 
accordingly follow it now, as I have heretofore done, 
in application to his own reports. Let us see whether i. That the 

, ,, NonunalietB 

the nominalists, as he assures us, do really exclude aiiow the 
the apprehension of resemblance in certam respects, uoa of te- 
as one step in their doctrine of generalisation. I turn prov«i 
first to Hobbes as the real hither of this opinion, — ^to Brown by 
him, as Leibnitz truly says, “ nominalibus tpsis nomi- to Hobhei 
naliorem” The classical place of this philosopher on 
the subject is the fourth chapter of the Leviathan ; 
and there we have the following passage — “ One uni- 
versal name is imposed on many things for their 
similitude in some quality or other accident ; and 
whereas a proper name bringeth to mind one thing 
only, universals recall any one of those many." There 
are other passages to the same effect in Hobbes, but I 
look no further. 

The second great nominalist is Berkeley; and to Berkeley, 
him the doctrine chiefly owes the acceptation it lat- 
terly obtained. His doctrine on the subject is chiefly 
contained in the Introduction to the Pmncvples of 
Human Knowledge, sect. 7, &c., and in the seventh 
Dialogue of the Minute Philosopher, sect. 5, &c. Out 

VOL. TI. V 
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of many similax passages, I select the two following. 
■ In both he is stating his own doctrine of nominalism. 
In the Inti^uction, sect. 22 : — " To discern the agree- 
m&nis or disagreements that are between my ideas, 
to see what ideas are included in any compound idea,” 
&c. In the Minute Philosopher, sect. 7 : — “ But may 
not words become general by being made to stand 
indiscriminately for all particular ideas, which, from a 
mutual resemblance, belong to the same kind, without 
the intervention of any abstract general idea ^ " 

I next take down Hume. His doctrine on the point 
at issue is found in book i. part L sect. 7 of the Trea- 
tise of Human Nature, entitled. On Abstract Ideas. 
This section opens with the following sentence ; — “ A 
great philosopher has disputed the received opinion in 
this particular, and has asserted that all general ideas 
are nothing but particular ones annexed to a certain 
term, which gives them a more extensive signification, 
and makes them recall upon occasion other individuals 
which are similar to them. As I look upon this to be 
one of the greatest and most valuable discoveries that 
has been made of late years in the republic of letters, 
I shall here endeavour to confirm it by some argu- 
ments, which I hope will put it beyond all doubt and 
controversy.” In glancing over the subsequent ex- 
position of the doctrine, I see the following. — “When 
we have found a resemblance among several objects, 
we apply the same name to all of them,” &c. Again : — 
“As individuals are collected together and placed 
under a general term, with a view to that resemblance 
which they bear to each other,” &c. In the last page 
and a half of the section, it is stated, no less than four 
times, that perceived resemblance is the foundation of 
classification. 
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Adam Smith’s doctrma is to the same effect as his 

predecessor's. It is contained in his Dissertation con- 

cemmg the First Formation of Languages, '(appended 
to his Theory of Moral Sentiments), which literally 
is full of statements to the purport of the following, 
which alone I adduce : — " It is this application of the 
name of an individual to a great number of objects 
whose resemblance naturally recalls the idea of that 
individual, and of the name which expresses it, that 
seems originally to have given occasion to the forma- 
tion of these classes and assortments, which in the 
schools are called genera and species, and of which 
the ingenious and eloquent Bousseau finds himself so 
much at a loss to account for the origin. What con- 
stitutes a species is merely a number of objects, bear- 
ing a certain degree of resemblance to one another, and 
on that account denominated by a single appellation, 
which may be applied to express any one of them.” 

The assertion, that perceived resemblance is the Campbell 
principle of classification, is repeated ad nauseam by stenart 
Principal Campbell and Mr Stewart. I shall quote 
only from the latter, and I take the first passage that 
strikes my eye : — " According to this view of the pro- 
cess of the mind, in carrying on general speculations, 
that idea which the ancient philosophers considered as 
the essence of an individual, is nothing more than the 
particular quality or qualities in which it resembles 
other individuals of the same class ; and in conse- 
quence of which a generic name is applied to it.” “ 

From the evidence I have already quoted, you willj 
see how marvellously wrong is Brown’s assertion, that! 
the nominalists not only took no account of, but) 
aljsolutely excluded from their statement of the pro-’ 

a BkmmU, 70 L L c. iv. sect il IVorilH, toI 11 . p. 175. 
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LECT . cess of generalisation, the apprehension of the mutual 
^ similarity of objects. You will, therefore, not be sur- 
prised when I assure you, that not only no nominalist 
ever overlooked, ever excluded, the manifested resem- 
blance of objects to each other, but that every nomin- 
alist explicitly founded his doctrine of classification 
on this resemblance, and on this resemblance alone. “ 
No nominalist ever dreamt of disallowing the notion 
I of relativity, — ^the conception of similarity between 
things, — t.biH they maintain not less strenuously than 
the eonceptualist ; they only deny that this could 
ever constitute a general notion. 

I IT. Timt But perhaps it may be admitted, that Brown is 
vnngiB wrong in asserting that the nominalist excludes re- 
ihifthe semblance as an element of generalisation, and yet 
(nS) of maintained, that he is right in holding, against the 
nominalists, that the notion, or, as he has it, the feel- 
smut^“'th8 ing of the similitude of objects in certain respects, is 
^ sotion,- general, and constitutes what is called the general no- 
' the fo?io*’w- tion. I am afraid, however, that the misconception m 
, mg axioms ^]2 jjp found not inferior to that 

in regard to the other. 

1 Notion In the first place, then, resemblance is a relation ; 

of Minilrir' j 1 A* 1 • 1 • 

Ity tlUppOBUB and a relation necessarily supposes certam objects as 
certain Tclatcd terms. There can thus be no relation of rc- 
jeeto. semblance conceived apart from certain resembling 
objects. This is so manifest, that a formal enunci- 
ation of the principle seems almost puerile. Let it, 


a [See Tellez, Summa Phd Urn- 
versce, [pais i diap iv sect i sulie 
8-16, roL 1 p 49 sej. (edit 1644). 
Vi sect u subs I et seq ,jt SS — 
Ed ] Derodon, Logica, [pars li c. 
V. art. 2, § 5, p. 211 Cf. art 4, p. 
224 ef s< 7 — Ei).] Arnaga, Aoj/ica, 
[disp, Ti. sect. L suba. 1 et aeq ,■ 


Curmu Plaloaoplucm, p 110 (edit 
1G.S2) — Ed ] Mendoza, J)Uq> Log , 
[disp 111 § 1, a Sumimilvi ad 
Melaphysuum, vol i. p. 248.— Eii J 
Eran Bonie Spci, Logiea, [Z)e Por- 
phyrwmitUntveraahbaSfAisp 
Ttientant in Anti Phil., p 63, (edit. 
1652).— Ed ] 
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however, be laid down as a first axiom, that the notion leot. 

XXXY 

of similarity supposes the notion of certain similflT L 

objects. 

In the second place, objects cannot be similar with- 2 similar 
out being similar in some particular mode or accident, 

— say in colour, in figure, in size, in weight, in smell, ticuIoF 
in fluidity, in life, <fec. This is equally evident, 
and this I lay down as a second axiom. 

In the third place, I assume, as a third axiom, that 3. A rnMim* 
a resemblance is not necessaiily and of itself universal. neccBswiiy 
On the contrary, a resemblance between two indivi- 
dual objects in a determinate quality, is as individual 
and determinate as the objects and their resembling 
qualities themselves. Who, for example, ivill main- 
tain that my actual notion of the likeness of a parti- 
cular snowball and a particular egg, is more general 
than the representations of the several objects and 
their resembling accidents of colour! 

Now, let us try Dr Brown’s theory on these grounds. Urow. 

In reference to the first, he does not pretend, that what tenud by 
he calls the general feeling of resemblance, can exist moms 
except between individual objects and individual re- 
presentations. The universahty, which he arrogates 
to this feeling, cannot accrue to it from any univer- 
sality in the relative or resembling ideas. This neither 
he nor any other philosopher ever did or could pre- 
tend. They are supposed, ex hypothesi, to be indivi- 
dual, — ^singular. 

Neither, in reference to the second axiom, does he 
pretend to derive the universality which he asserts to 
his feeling of resemblance, from the universality of the 
notion of the common quality, in which this resem- 
blance is realised. He does not, with Locke and others, 
maintain this; on the contrary, it is on the admitted ab- 
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LB^ surdity of such a fouudatiou that he attempts to estab- 
^ lish the doctrine of conceptualism on another ground. 

But if the universality, assumed by Dr Brown for 
his “ feeling of resemblance," be found neither in the 
resembling objects, nor in the qualities through which 
they are similar, we must look for it in the feeling of 
resemblance itself, apart from its actual realisation ; 
and this in opposition to the third axiom vre laid 
down as self-evident In these circumstances, we 
have certainly a right to expect that Dr Brown should 
have brought us cogent proof for an assertion so con- 
trary to all apparent evidence, that although this 
be the question which perhaps has been more ably, 
keenly, and universally agitated than any other, still 
no philosopher before himself was found even to ima- 
gine such a possibility. But in proof of this new para- 
dox, Dr Brown has not only bright no evidence; 
he does not even attempt to bring any. He assumes 
and he asserts, but he hazards no argument. In this 
state of matters, it is perhaps superfluous to do more 
than to rebut assertion by assertion; and as Dr 
Brown is not m possessorio, and as his opinion is 
even opposed to the universal consent of philosophers, 
the counter assertion, if not overturned by reasoning, 
must prevail. 

PoBBibie But let us endeavour to conceive on what grounds 
SsroWa it could possibly be supposed by Dr Brown, that the 
feeling of resemblance between certain objects, through 
rrae'm&anco ccTtain resembling qualities, has in it anything of 
universal, or can, as he says, constitute the general 
notion. This to me is indeed not easy ; and every 
hypothesis I can make is so absurd, that it appears 
almost a libel to attribute it, even by conjecture, to so 
ingenious and acute a thinker. 

In the first place, can it be supposed that Dr 


FSnt. 
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Brown believed that a feeling of resemblance between lect. 

objects in a certain quality or respect was general ^ 

bfi canae it was a relatio n ? Then must every notion 
of a relation be a general notion ; which neither he 
nor any other philosopher ever asserts. 

In the second place, does be suppose that there is SecoDi 
anything in the feeling or notion of the particular 
relation called similarity, which is more general than 
the feeling or notion of any other relation 1 This can 
hardly be conceived. What is a feeling or notion 
of resemblance ? Merely this ; two objects affect us 
in a certain manner, and we are conscious that they 
affect us in the same way as a single object does, 
when presented at different times to our perception. 

In either case, we judge that the affections of which 
we are conscious are similar or the same. There is 
nothing general in this consciousness, or in this judg- 
ment. At aU events, the relation recognised between 
the consciousness of similarity produced on us by 
two different eggs, is not more general than the feel- 
ing of similarity produced on us by the successive 
presentation of the same egg. If the one is to he 
called general, so is the other. Again, if the feeling 
or notion of resemblance be made general, so must 
the feeling or notion of difference. They are abso- 
lutely the same notion, only in different applications. 

You know the logical axiom, — ^the science of contra- 
ries is one. We know the like only as we know the 
unlike. Every affirmation of similarity is virtually 
an affirmation that difference does not exist ; every 
affirmation of difference is virtually an affirmation that 
similaTity is not to be found. But neither Brown 
nor any other philosopher has pretended, that the ap- 
prehension of difference is either general, or a ground 
of generalisation. On the contrary, the apprehension 
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LEOT. of difference is the negation of generalisation, and a 

1 descent from the universal to the particular. But if 

the notion or feehng of the dissimilarity is not general, 
neither is the feeling or notion of the similarity. 

Third In the third place, can it be that Dr Brown sup- 
poses the particular feeling or consciousness of simi- 
larity between certain objects in certain respects to 
be general, because we have, in general, a capacity of 
feeling or being conscious of similarity ? This conjec- 
ture is equally improbable. On this ground every act 
of evciy power would be general ; aud we should not 
be obliged to leave Imagination, in order to seek for 
the universality which we cannot discover in the light 
and definitude of that faculty, in the obscurity and 
vagueness of another. 

Fourtii In the fourth place, only one other supposition 
remains ; and this may perhaps enable us to explain 
the possibility of Dr Brown’s hallucination. A rela- 
tion cannot be represented in Imagination. Tlie two 
terms, the two relative objects, can be severally imaged 
in the sensible phantasy, but not the relation itself. 
This is the object of the Comparative Faculty, or of 
Intelligence Proper. To objects so different as the 
images of sense and the unpicturable notions of intel- 
ligence, different names ought to be given ; aud ac- 
cordingly this has been done wherever a philosophical 
nomenclature of the slightest pretensions to perfection 
has been formed. In the German language, which is 
now the richest in metaphysical expressions of any 
living tongue, the two kinds of objects are carefully 
distinguished.® In our language, on the contrary, the 
terms idea, conception, notion, are used almost as con- 
vertible for either ; and the vagueness and confusion 
which is thus produced, even within the narrow 

a See Worla, p 407, note t, and 412, note. — Es. 
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sphere of speculation to which the want of the dis- mct 
■J anction also confines us, can be best appreciated by — . — ^ 
those who are conversant with the philosophy of the 
different countries. 

Dr Brown seems to have had some faint perception 
of the difference between intellectual notions and sen- 
sible representations ; and if he had endeavoured to 
signalise their contrast by a distinction of terms, ho 
would have deserved well of English philosophy. But 
he mistook the nature of the intellectual notion, which 
connects two particular qualities by the bond of simi- 
larity, and imagined that there lurked under this 
intangible relation the universality which, he clearly 
saw, could not be found in a representation of the 
related objects, or of their resembling qualities. At 
least, if this does not assist us in accounting for his 
misconception, I do not ki ow in what way we other- 
wise can. 

What I have now said is, I think, sufi&cient in Summuy 
regard to the nature of Generalisation. It is note- Author’s ^ 
riously a mere act of Comparison. We compare ob- Gcncmiisa- 
jects ; we find them similar in certain respects, that is, 
in certain respects they affect us in the same manner, 
we consider the qualities in them, that thus affect us 
in the same manner, as the same ; and to this com- 
mon quality we give a name ; and as we can predi- 
cate this name of aU and each of the resembling ob- 
jects, it constitutes them into a class. Aristotle has 
truly said that general names are only abbreviated 
definitions," and definitions, you know, are judgments. 

For example, animal is only a compendious expres- 
sion for organised and animated body; man, only a 
summary of rational animal, &c. 

a Met lii. 0 — Ed 
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LECTUEE XXXVL 

THE ELABORATIVE FACULTY. — GENERALISATION. 

THE PRIMUM OOGNITUM. 

LEfrr We were principally employed, in our last Lecture, in 

considering Dr Brown’s doctnne of Generalisation; 

^^capituia- and, in doing this, I first discussed his refutation of 
Nominalism, and, secondly, his own theory of Concep- 
tualism. In reference to the former, I showed you 
that the ground on which he attempts to refute the 
Nominalists, is only an inconceivable mistake of his 
own. He rejects their doctrine as incomplete, because, 
he says, they take no account of the mutual resem- 
blance of the classified objects. But so far are the 
nominalists from taking no account of the mutual 
resemblance of the clsmsified objects, that their doc- 
trine is notoriously founded on the apprehension of 
this similarity, and on the apprehension of this simi- 
larity alone. How Dr Brown could have run into this 
radical misrepresentation of so celebrated an opinion, 
is, I repeat, wholly inconceivable. Having proved to 
you by the authentic testimony of the British nomin- 
alists of principal celebrity, that Dr Brown had in his 
statement of their doctrine simply reversed it, I pro- 
ceeded, in the second place, to test the accuracy of his 
own. Dr Brown repudiates the doctrine of Concep- 
tualism as held by Locke and others. He admits that 
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we can represent to ourselves no general notion of the 
common attribute or attributes wbicb constitute a 
clflfls ; but he asserts that the generality, which cannot 
be reabsed in a notion of the resembling attribute, is 
realised in a notion of the resemblance itself. This 
theory, I endeavoured to make it evident, was alto- 
gether groundless. In the fiist place, the doctrine 
supposes that the notion, or, as he calls it, the feeling, 
of the mutual resemblance of particular objects in par- 
ticular respects, is general. This, the very foundation 
of his theory, is not self-evidently true ; — on the 
contrary, it stands obtrusively, self-evidently, false. 
It was primarily incumbent on Dr Brown to prove 
the reality of this basis. But he makes not even an 
attempt at this. He assumes all that is in question. 
To the noun-substantive, “ feeling of resemblance,” he 
prefixes the adjective, “ general but he does not con- 
descend to evince that the verbal collocations have 
any real connection. 

But, in the second place, as it is not proved by Dr 
Brown, that our notion of the similarity of certain 
things in certain respects is general, so it can easily 
be shown against him that it is not. 

The generality cannot be found in the relation of 
resemblance, apart from all resembling objects, and aU 
circumstances of resemblance ; for a resemblance only 
exists, and is only conceived, as between determinate 
objects, and in determinate attributes." This is not 
denied by Dr Brown. On the contrary, he arrogates 
generality to what he calls the “ feeling of similarity 
of certain objects in certain respects.” These are the 
expressions he usually employs. So far, therefore, all 

a If generality in relation of resem- and qualities, then only one general 
blanee apart from particular objects notion at all — Marginal Jotting. 
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LiOT. is manifest, all is admitted: a resemblance is only 

^ conceived, is only conceivable, as between particulai’ 

objects, in particular qualities. Apait from these, re- 
semblance is not asserted to be thinkable. This being 
understood, it is apparent, that the notion of the re- 
semblance of certain objects in a certain attribute, is 
just the notion of that attribute itself ; and if it be 
impossible, as Brown admits, to conceive that attri- 
bute generally, in other words, to have a general notion 
of it, it is impossible to have a general notion of the 
resemblance which it constitutes. For example, we 
have a perception or imagination of two figures resem- 
bling each other, in having three angles. Now here it 
is admitted, that if either the figures themselves be 
removed, or the attribute belonging to each, (of three 
angles), be thrown out of account, the notion of any 
resemblance is also annihilated. It is also admitted, 
that the notion of resemblance is realised through the 
notion of tiiangularity. In this all philosophers are 
at one. All likewise agree that the notion of simi- 
larity, and the notion of generality, are the same ; 
though Brown, as w^e have seen, has misrepresented 
the doctrine of Nominalism on this point. But though 
all maintain that things are conceived similar only as 
conceived simdar in some quality, and that their simi- 
larity in this quality alone constitutes them into a 
class, they diflfer in regard to their ulterior explana- 
tion. Let us suppose that, of our two figures, the one 
is a rectangled, and the other an equilateral, triangle ; 
and let us hear, on this simple example, how the dif- 
ferent theorists explain themselves. The nominalists 
say, — ^you can imagine a rectangular triangle alone, 
and an equilateral triangle alone, or you can imagine 
both at once ; and in this case, in the consciousness 
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of their similarity, you may view either as the inade- 
quate representative of both. But you cannot ima- 
gine a figure which shall adequately represent both 
qua triangle ; that is, you cannot imagine a triangle 
which is neither an equilateral nor a rectangled tri- 
angle, and yet both at once. And as on our (the no- 
minalist) doctrine, the similarity is only embodied in 
an individual notion, having relation to another, there 
is no general notion properly speaking at all. 

The older Conceptualists, on the other hand, assert 
that it is possible to conceive a triangle neither equila- 
teral nor rectangular, — ^but both at once. Dr Brown 
differs from nominalists and older conceptualists ; he 
coincides with the nominalists in rejeeting as absurd 
the hypothesis of the conceptualist, but he coincides 
with the conceptualist in holding, that there is a gene- 
ral notion adequate to the term triangle. This general 
notion he does not, however, place, with the concep- 
tualist, in any general representation of the attribute 
triangle, but in the notion or feeling of resemblance 
between the individual representations of an equila- 
teral and of a rectangled triangle. This opinion is, 
however, untenable. In the first place, there is here 
no generalisation ; for what is called the common no- 
tion can only be realised in thought through notions 
of all the several objects which are to be classified. 
Thus, in our example, the notion of the similarity of 
the two figures, in being each triangular, supposes the 
actual perception or imagination of both together. 
Take out of actual perception, or actual representa- 
tion, one or both of the triangles, and no similarity, 
that is, no general notion, remains. Thus, upon Dr 
Brown’s doctrine, the general notion only exists in so 
far as the individual notions, from which it is general- 
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ised, are prcseilt, that is, in so far as there is no gen- 

^ eralisatiou at all. This is because resemblance is a 

relation ; but a relation supposes two particular ob- 
jects ; and a relation between particular objects is just 
as particular as the objects themselves. 

Brown'6 But let US cousidcr his doctrine in another point 
of general of vicw. In the example we have taken of the equi- 
furtlh“'~ lateral and rectangular triangles, triangularity is an 
conei era . q£ £ 2 jg conceived triangu- 

larity is a particular, not a general, notion. Now the 
resemblance between these figures lies in their trian- 
gularity, and the notion or feeling of resemblance in 
which Dr Brown places the generality, must be a no- 
tion or feeling of triangularity, — ^triangularity must 
constitute their resemblance. This is manifest. For 
if it be not a notion of triangularity, it must be a no- 
tion of something else, and if a notion of something 
else, it cannot be e general notion of two figures as tri- 
angles. The notion of resemblance between the figures 
in question must, therefore, be a notion of triangu- 
larity. Now the triangularity thus conceived must 
be one notion, — one triangularity; for otherwise it 
could not be, (what is supposed), one common or gen- 
eral notion, but a plurahty of notions. Again, this one 
triangularity must not be the triangularity, either of 
the equilateral triangle, or of the rectangular triangle 
alone; for, in that case, it would not be a general no- 
tion, — a notion common to both. But if it cannot be 
the triangularity of either, it must be the triangularity 
of both. Of such a triangularity, howe'^er, it is im- 
possible to fonn a notion, as Dr Brown admits ; for 
triangularity must be either rectangular or not rectan- 
gular; but as these are contradictory or exclusive 
attribute^ we cannot conceive them together in the 
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same notion, nor can we fonn a notion of 
except as the one or the other. 

being the case, the notion or feeling of similar- 
ily between the two triangles cannot be a notion or 
feeling of triangularity at all. But if it be not this, 
what can it otherwise possibly be ? There is only one 
conceivable alternative. As a general notion, contain- 
ing under it particular notions, it must be given up ; 
but it may be regarded as a particular relation be- 
tween the particular figures, and which supposes them 
to be represented, as the condition of being itself not 
represented, but conceived. And thus, by a different 
route, we arrive again at the same conclusion, — that 
Dr Brown has mistaken a particular, an individual, 
relation for a general notion. He clearly saw that all 
that is picturable in imagination is determinate and 
individual ; he, therefore, avoided the absurdity in- 
volved in the doctrine of the old conceptualists ; but 
he was not warranted, (if this were, indeed, the ground 
of his assumption), in assuming, that because a notion 
cannot be pictured in imagination, it is, therefore, 
general. 

Instead of recapitulating what I stated in opposition 
to Dr Brown’s views in my last Lecture, I have been 
led into a new line of argument; for, in fact, his 
doctrine is open to so many objections that, on what 
side soever we regard it, argument will not be wanting 
for its refutation. So far, therefore, from Nominalism 
being confuted by Brown, it is plain that, apart from 
the misconception he has committed, he is himself a 
nominalist. 

I proceed now to a very curious question which has The ques- 
likewise divided philosophers. It is this, — Does Lan- Uocs Lan- 
guage originate in General Appellatives, or by Proper fUSSteTa 


triangularitv leot. 
° *' xxivi:. 
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J^OT . Names ? Did maakind in tke formation of language, 

^ and do children in their first applications of it, com- 

mence with the one kind of words, or with the other \ 
The determination of this question, — the question of 
Primum Cognitum, as it was called in the schools, 
— is not involved in the doctrine of Nominalism. 
Many illustrious philosophers have maintained, that 
all terms, as at first emploj’^ecl, are expressive of indi- 
vidual objects, and that these only subsequently obtain 
a general acceptation. 

This opinion I find maintained by Vives,“ Lockc,^ 
Rousseau,"’' CondiUac,® Adam Smith,‘ Steinbart,t Tit- 
tel,’’ Brown,® and others.* “ The order of learning,” 
(I translate from Vives), “ is from the senses to the 
mli^tiuned imagination, and from this to the intellect, — such is 
wd'lthCTs the order of life and of nature. We thus proceed from 
the simple to the complex, from the singular to the 
universal. This is to be observed in children, who first 
of all express the several parts of different things, and 
then conjoin them. Things general they call by a sin- 
gular name ; for instance, they call all smiths by the 
name of that individual smith whom they have first 
known, and all meats, beef or pork, as they have hap- 
pened to have heard the one or the other first, when they 
begin to speak. Thereafter the mind collects universals 
from particulars, and then again reverts to particulars 
from universals.” The same doctrine, without probably 


1 Thnt all 
tonns, as st 
Rni em- 
ployed, 
uxprcaaiTo 
of indiTi- 
dual ob- 
jects,— 


a Anma, lib. ii., De Dmendt ( [AnlcUung des Verttandet, § 45 
Satione, — Opera, vol ii p. 530, Cf g 8.3 89 ] 

Basileee, 1655 — Ed. t) ISrlautenmgen der PhdoaopJiie ] 

3 See bdow, p. 321 —Ed [logds, p. 214 ei eeq. (edit. 1793) — 

y [See Touseamt, JDe la Pemir, o, Ed ] 

X p 278-79 ] Dtteows sur I’Ongtne 9 See below, p 321 — Ed 

ile VInigaliU pama les Iloiimu, i Cf Toletus, In Phys Ariit , lib 

(Biwree, t. i p 286, ed. 1826 —Ed. i. o. i t 6, qu 6, f. 10b. Conimbn- 
S See below, p. 321. — Ed. cenees Ibtd , bb. i, c. i. qu 3, art. 2, 

f See below, p. 321 —Ed. p 79, andqu. 4, art. 2, p. 89.- Ed. 
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any knowledge of Vives, is maintained by Locke." lbct. 

“ There is nothing more evident than that the ideas 

of the persons children converse with, (to instance in 
them alone), are like the persons themselves, only 
particular. The ideas of the nurse and the mother 
are well framed in their minds; and, like pictures 
of them there, represent only those individuals. The 
names they first gave to them are confined to these 
individuals; and the names of nurse and mamma, 
the child uses, determine themselves to those persons. 
Afterwards, when time and a larger acquaintance have 
made them observe, that there are a great many other 
things in the world, that in some common agreements 
of shape, and several other qualities, resemble their 
father and mother, and those persons they have been 
used to, they frame an idea which they find those many 
particulars do partake in ; and to that they give, with 
others, tlie name man, for example. And thus they 
come to have a general name, and a general idea.” 

The same doctrine is advanced in many places of Cimdiiiac. 
his works by Condillac.^ Adam Smith has, however, Adam 
the merit of having applied this theory to the forma- 
tion of language ; and his doctrine, which Dr Brown,'*' Brown, 
absolutely, and Mr Stewart,* with some qualification, stcwm-t 
adopts, is too important not to be fully stated, and in 
his own powerful language ; — " The assignation,” says smith 
Smith,* “ of particular names, to denote particular ob- '*'*'’**** 
jects, — that is, the institution of nouns substantive, — 

a Eisay, lii 3, 7 .— Ed. S Elements, toI. i part u c. ir. 

a See Essai ««r VQrigtne des Con- Worle, vol u. p. 159. Cf Elements, 
nouaanees Jfumaincs, psrtie i eeot. tdI u part ii c. ii. § 4. Works, p 
tv c. 1 ,, sect. y. ; partie ii. sect. i. «. 173 — Ed, 

t*. , Zogtqne, ch. iv. p. 36 et aeq. * Considerations eoncemmg the first 
(edit. Nieuport), — E d. Eormaium of Languages, appended 

7 lecture xlvu. p, 306 (edit. 1830). to Theory of Moral Sentiments.— E d, 

VOL. II. X 
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lbqt^ woiold probably be one of the first steps towards the 
formation of language. Two savages, who had never 
been taught to speak, but had been bred up remote 
&om the societies of men, would naturally begin to 
form that language by which they would endeavour 
to make their mutual wants intelligible to each 
other, by uttering certain sounds whenever they 
meant to denote certain objects Those objects only 
which were most familial to them, and which lihey 
had most frequent occasion to mention, would have 
particular names assigned to them. The particular 
cave whose covering sheltered them from the weather, 
the particular tree whose firuit relieved their hunger, 
the particular fountain whose water allayed their 
thirst, would first be denominated by the words cave, 
tree, fountain, or by whatever other appellations 
they might think proper, in that primitive jargon, to 
mark them. Afterwards, when the more enlarged 
experience of these savages had led them to observe, 
and their necessary occasions obliged them to make 
mention of other caves, and other trees, and other foun- 
tains, they would naturally bestow upon each of those 
new objects the same name by which they had been 
accustomed to express the similar object they were 
first acquamted with. The new objects had none of 
them any name of its own, but each of them exactly 
resembled another object, which had such an appel- 
lation. It was impossible that those savages could 
behold the new objecte, without recollecting the old 
ones; and the name of the old ones, to which the 
new bore so close a resemblance. When they had 
occasion, therefore, to mention or to point out to each 
other any of the new objects, they would naturally 
utter the name of the correspondent old one, of which 
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the idea could not fail, at that instant^ to present 

itself to their memory in the strongest and liveliest 

manner. And thus those words, which were originally 
the proper names of individuals, would each of them 
insensibly become the common name of a multitude. 

A child that is just learning to speak, calls every per- 
son who comes to the house its papa, or its mamma ; 
and thus bestows upon the whole species those names 
which it had been taught to apply to two individuals. 

I have known a clown who did not know the proper 
name of the river which ran by his own door. It was 
the river, he said, and he never heard any other name 
for it. His experience, it seems, had not led him to 
observe any other river. The general word river, 
therefore, was, it is evident, in his acceptance of it, a 
proper name signifying an individual object. If this 
person had been carried to another river, would he 
not readily have called it a river ? Could we suppose 
any person living on the banks of the Thames so 
ignorant as not to know the general word river, but 
to be acquainted only with the particular word 
Themes, if he was brought to any other river, would 
he. not readily call it a Thames ? This, in reality, is 
no more than what they, who are wcU acquainted with 
the general word, are very apt to do. An Enghsh- 
man, describmg any great river which he may have 
seen in some foreign country, naturally says, that it 
is another Thames. The Spaniards, when they first 
arrived upon the coast of Mexico, and observed the 
wealth, populousness, and habitations of that fine 
country, so much superior to the savage nations which 
they had been visiting for some time before, cried out 
that it was another Spain. Hence, it was called New 
Spain ; and this name has stuck to that unfortunate 
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LEOT .^ country ever since. We say, in the same manner, of 

^ a hero, that he is an Alexander ; of an orator, that he 

is a Cicero ; of a philosopher, that he is a Ne-vrton. This 
way of speaking, which the grammarians call an An- 
tonomasia, and which is still extremely common, though 
now not at all necessary, demonstrates how much all 
mankind are naturally disposed to give to one object 
the name of any other which nearly resembles it ; and 
thus to denominate a multitude, by what originally 
was intended to express an individual. 

“ It is this application of the name of an individual 
to a great multitude of objects, whose resemblance 
naturally recalls the idea of that individual, and of 
the name which expresses it, that seems originally to 
have given occasion to the formation of those classes 
and assortments which, in the schools, are called 
genera and species” 

2 An op. On the other hand, an opposite doctrine is main- 

tnno mnin. tained by many profound philosophers, A large sec- 
mmyo/tiio tion of the sclioolmeu® embraced it, and among more 
' modern thinkers, it is adopted by Campanella.^ Cam- 
il'b" tr 3,n author profoundly studied by Leibnitz, 

who even places him on a line with, if not above. 
Bacon ; and from him it is not improbable that Leib- 
nitz may have taken a hint of his own doctrine on the 
subject. In bis great work, the Nouveaux Essais, of 
which Stewart was not tiU very latterly aware, he 
r/!ibnite says,’’' that “ general terms serve not only for the per- 
fection of languages, but are even necessary for their 
essential constitution. F or if by particulars be under- 

a Cf Commbneensos, In Phyn. $ [See Tennemann, Oeschidtte der 
Amt , hb. 1 c i. qn. 3, art 1, p. Phtloaophte, vol. iz. p .331] 

78; and qu 4, art. 1, p. 87 Tole. y Liv. in. o L p. 297 (edit. Erd. 
tus, JbuL, lib. 1 . 0 . i. text 3 ct itq. t mann). — E d. 

10 a —Ed. 
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stood things iudividuaJ, it would be impossible to 
speak, if there were only proper names, and no appel- 
latives, that is to say, if there were only names for 
things individual, since, at every moment we are met 
by new ones, when we treat of persons, of accidents, 
and especially of actions, which are those that we de- 
scribe the most ; but if by particulars be meant the 
lowest species {species injmas), besides that it is fre- 
quently very difficult to determine them, it is mani- 
fest that these are already universals, founded on simi- 
larity. Now, as the only difference of ^ecies and 
genera lies in a similarity of greater or less extent, it 
is natural to note every kind of similarity or agree- 
ment, and, consequently, to employ general terms of 
every degree ; nay, the most general being less com- 
plex with regard to the essences which they compre- 
hend, although more extensive m relation to the things 
individual to which they apply, are frequently the 
easiest to form, and are the most useful. It is like- 
wise seen that children, and those who know but little 
of the language which they attempt to speak, or little 
of the subject on which they would employ it, make 
use of general terms, as iking, plant, animal, instead 
of using proper names, of which they are destitute. 
And it is certain that all proper or individual names 
have been originally appellative or general." In il- 
lustration of this latter most important doctrine, he, 
in a subsequent part of the work, says" : — “ I would 
add, in conformity to what I have previously ob- 
served, that proper names have been originally appel- 
lative, that is to say, general in their origin, as Brutus, 
Caesar, Augustus, Capito, Lentulus, Piso, Cicero, Elbe, 
Rhine, Rhur, Lome, Ocker, Bucephalus, Alps, Pyrenees, 

a Lir, ill. c. Ill p 303 (edit. Erdmann) —Ed. 
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&c./' and, after illustrating this in detail, he concludes : 
— “ Thus I would make bold to affirm that almost all 
words have been originally general terms, because it 
would happen very rarely that men would*- invent a 
name, expressly and without a reason, to denote this 
or that individual. We may, therefore, assert that 
the names of individual things were names of species, 
which were given par excellence, or otherwise, to some 
individual, as the name Great Head to him of the 
whole town who had the largest, or who was the man 
of most consideration, of the Great Heads known. It 
is thus likewise that men give the names of genera to 
species, that is to say, that they content themselves 
with a term more general or vague to denote more 
particular classes, when they do not care about the 
differences. As, for example, we content ourselves 
with the general name absinthium (wormwood), al- 
though there arc so many species of the plant that one 
of the Bauhms has filled a whole book with them.” 

That this was likewise the opinion of the great Tur- 
got, we learn from his biographer. “ M. Turgot,” says 
Condorcct,® “believed that the opinion was wrong, 
which held that in general the mind only acquired 
general or abstract ideas by the comparison of more 
particular ideas. On the contrary, our first ideas are 
very general, for seeing at first only a small number 
of qualities, our idea includes all the existences to 
which these qualities are common. As wc acquire 
knowledge, bur ideas become more particular, without 
ever reaching the last limit ; and, what might have 
deceived the metaphysicians, it is precisely by tTiig 
process that we learn that these ideas are more general 
than we had at first supposed." 

a[Vteile M. Turgot, Londies, 1786, p. 214 ] 
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Here axe two opposite opinions, each having nearly leci 

equal authority in its favour, maintained on both sides 

with equal ability and apparent evidence. Either doc- 
trine would be held established were we unacquainted 
with the arguments in favour of the other. 

^ But I have now to state to you a third opinion, s a thn 
'intermediate between these, which conciliates both, mediate 
,and seems, moreover, to carry a superior probabil - iDaiatain 
ity in its statement. This opinion maintains, thatim^age 
as our knowledge proceeds from the confused to the pretses 
distinct, — from the vague to the determinate, — so, in v^e'‘ar 
the moutbs of children, language at first expresses 
neither the precisely general nor the determinately 
individual, but the vague and confused; and that 
out of this the universal is elaborated by generifica- 
tion, the particular and singular by specification and 
individualisation. 


I formerly explained why I view the doctrine held 
by Mr Stewart and others in regard to perception in 
general, and vision in particular, as erroneous ; inas- 
much as they conceive that our sensible cognitions are 
formed by the addition of an almost infinite number 
of separate and consecutive acts of attentive percep- 
tion, each act being cognisant of a certain minimum 
sensibile.’^ On the contrary, I showed that, instead 
of commencing with minima, perception commences 
with masses ; that, though our capacity of attention 
be very limited in regard to the number of objects on 
which a faculty can be simultaneously directed, yet 
that these objects may be large or small. We may 
make, for example, a single object of attention either 
of a whole man, or of his face, or of his eye, or of the 
pupil of his eye, or of a speck upon the pupil. To 
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a See above, Lect xiii , voL i. p. 243 — Ed. 
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each of these objects there can only be a certain amount 
^ of attentive perception applied, and we can concen- 
trate it all on any one. In proportion as the object 
is larger and more complex, our attention can of 
course be less applied to any part of it, and, conse- 
quently, our knowledge of it in detail will be vaguer 
and more imperfect. But having first acquired a 
comprehensive knowledge of it as a whole, we can 
descend to its several parts, consider these both in 
themselves, and in relation to each other, and to the 
whole of which they are constituents, and thus attain 
to a complete and articulate knowledge of the object. 
We decompose and then we recompose. 

Thumind, But in this we always proceed first by decompo- 
atingita sitiou or analysis. All analysis indeed supposes a 
foregone composition or synthesis, because we cannot 
decompose what is not already composite. But in our 
thsplrtB acquisition of knowledge, the objects are presented 
to us compounded ; and they obtain a unity only in 
the unity of our consciousness. The unity of con- 
sciousness is, as it were, the fi’ame in which objects 
are seen. I say, then, that the first procedure of 
mind in the elaboration of its knowledge is always 
analytical. It descends from the whole to the parts, — 
from the vague to the definite. Definitude, that is, a 
knowledge of minute differences, is not, as the opposite 
theory supposes, the first, but the last term of our 
iiiuitrated. coguitioiiB. Between two sheep an ordinary spectator 
can probably apprehend no difference, and if they 
were twice presented to him, he would be unable to 
discriminate the one from the other. But a shepherd 
can distinguish every individual sheep; and why? 
Because he has descended from the vague knowledge 
which we all have of sheep, — from the vague know- 
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ledge whicli makes every sheep, as it were, only a 
repetition of the same undifferenced unit, — to a definite 
knowledge of qualities by which each is contrasted 
from its neighbour. Now, in this example, we appre- 
hend the sheep by marks not less individual than those 
by which the shepherd discriminates them ; but the 
whole of each sheep being made an object, the marks 
by which we know it arc the same in each and aU, 
and cannot, therefore, afford the principle by which 
we can discriminate them from each other. Now this 
is what appears to me to take place with children. 
They first know, — they first cognise, the things and 
persons presented to them as wholes. But wholes of 
the same kind, if we do not descend to their parts, 
afford us no difference, — no mark by which we can dis- 
criminate the one from the other. Children, thus, origi- 
nally perceiving similar objects, — ^persons, for example, 
— only as wholes, do at first hardly distinguish them. 
They apprehend first the more obtrusive marks that 
separate species from species, and, in consequence of 
the notorious contrast of dress, men from women ; 
but they do not as yet recognise the finer traits that 
discriminate individual from individual. But, though 
thus apprehending individuals only by what we now 
call their specific or their generic quabties, it is not 
to be supposed that children know them by any ab- 
stract general attributes, that is, by attnbutes formed 
by comparison and attention. On the other hand, 
because their knowledge is not general, it is not to be 
supposed to be particular or individual, if by parti- 
cular be meant a separation of species from species, 
and by individual the separation of individual from 
individual ; for children are at first apt to confound 
individuals together, not only in name but in reality. 


LECT. 

iXXVI. 
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“A child who has been taught to say^apa, in pointing 
- to his father, will give at first, as Locke, [and Aristotle 
before him], had remarked, the name of •papa to all the 
men whom he seea“ As he only at first seizes on the 
more striking appearances of objects, they would ap- 
pear to him all similar, and he denotes them by the 
same names. But when it has been pointed out to 
him that he is mistaken, or when he has discovered 
this by the consequences of his language, he studies to 
discriminate the objects which he had confounded, 
and he takes hold of their differences. The child com- 
mences, like the savage, by employing only isolated 
words in place of phrases ; he commences by taking 
verbs and nouns only in their absolute state. But as 
these imperfect attempts at speech express at once 
many and very different things, and produce, in con- 
sequence, manifold ambiguities, he soon discovers the 
necessity of determining them with greater exactitude; 
he endeavours to make it understood in what respects 
the thing which he wishes to denote, is distinguished 
from those with which it is confounded ; and, to suc- 
ceed in this endeavour, he tries first to distinguish 
them himself. Thus when, at this age, the child seems 
to us as yet unoccupied, he is in reality very busy; 
he is devoted to a study which differs not in its nature 
from that to which the philosopher applies himself; 
the child, like the philosopher, observes, compares, 
and analyses.”^ 

In support of this doctrine I can appeal to high 
authority ; it is that maintained by Aristotle. Speak- 
ing of the order of procedure in physical science, he 


a Anstotle, Phya Auac , i 1. Cf same instance, but not quite for the 
Locke, Eaaay on llie Human Under- same p.urpose. — E d. 
elandmg, ui. 3, 7, who adduces the j3 Degeiando, Dea Signea, i. 106. 
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says, “We ought to proceed from the better known to lect. 

the less known, and from what is clearer to us to that ^ 

which is clearer in nature. But those things are first 
known and clearer, which arc more complex and con- 
fused ; for it is only by subsequent analysis that we 
attain to a knowledge of the parts and elements of 
which they are composed. We ought, therefore, to 
proceed from universals to singulars; for the whole 
is better known to sense than its parts ; and the 
universal is a kind of whole, as the universal compre- 
hends many things as its parts. Thus it is that names 
are at first better known to us than definitions ; for 
the name denotes a whole, and that indeterminately ; 
whereas the definition divides and explicates its parts. 
Children, likewise, at first call aU men fathers and aU 
women mothers ; but thereafter they learn to discri- 
minate each individual from another.” “ 

The subtle Scaliger teaches the same doctrine ; and j. c. scbIi- 
he states it better perhaps than any other philo-^"’ 
sopher : — 

“ Universalia magis, ac prius esse nota nobis. Sic 
enim patres a pueris omnes homines appeUari. Quia 
sequivoeationibus nomina communicantur ab ignaris 
etiam rebus differentibus definitione. Sic enim chiro- 
thecam meam, puerulus quidam manum appellabat. 

An ei pro chirothecae specie manus species sese repre- 
sentabat ? Nequaquam. Sed judicium aberat, quod 
distingueret difierentias. An vero summa genera nobis 
notiora? Non. Composita enim notiora nobis. Genera 
vero partes sunt specierum : quas in partes ipsoe species 
multa resolvuntur arte. Itaque eandcm ob rationem 
ipsa genera, sub notione comprehensionis et praedica- 

a Phys Ause,, i. 1. — En. [Cf Averroes, Simplicius, Pacius, Comm- 
In he. at PhiloponuB, Themistius, briceuBea, Tolet ] * 
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bilitatis, sunt notiora quazn ipsse species. Cognoscitur 
animal. Animalium species quot ignorantur? Sunt 
enim species partes prsedicabUes. Sic totum integrum 
nobis notius, quam partes e quibus constat. Omne 
igitur quodcunque sub totius notione sese offert, prius 
cognoscitur, quam ejus partes. Sic species constitute, 
prius quam conatituentia : ut equus, prius quam ani- 
mal domabile ad trabendum, et vebendum. Hoc 
enim postea scimus per resolutionem. Sic genus prse- 
dicabile, prius quam suae species. Sic totum integrum, 
prius quam partes. Contrarms huic ordo Naturae 
est.”“ 

a Ut SvhUlttaie, Ex ccovii § 21 Zimara, Jit Prtmo CoiptUo, in calce 
[Cf ZabaxMa.JieOrdinelnlelligendi, t iv. Arutotelia Operum Averrota 
Cl (Ut Jiebua JJaturcUibiu, 'p 1042), (Venet 1560) FonaecA, In JUetaph 
and In Artat ,lixb i c 1, text Ariat , lib i c ii qu. 2, t i p 147- 
5. Andrcaa Cffisalpiuvur, Penpatftica 172. Bengardiu, CereuJua Pwanna, 
Qiictaltonea, lib i, qu. 1, p 1 el tegf pp 5, 0 (ed. 1661). Fracastonus, 
(edit. 1571) Philip Mocenicus, Con- Dt InteUectione, lib i, sub fine, 
templaluinea, cout. ii pus ii, c 16, Opera (ed. 1584), f 130 a Herbort, 
p. 34 (ed. 1588) Ficcolommeus, Jjehrbuch zur Paye/iologie, § 194 
Phymea, p 1313 et aeq (ed 1597). Crousaz, Logwpat, t iii part i sect. 
Bi^ In Sent , lib. i dist. ul. qu. 5. ui. c. 4, p i41 ] 
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LECTUEE XXXVII. 

the ELABORATIVE faculty. — ^JUDOMENT AND 
REASONING. 

In our last Lecture, I terminated the consideration of lect 

the faculty of Comparison in its process of General- i 

isation. I am to-day to consider it in those of its 
operations, which have obtained the special names of *“b- 
Judgment and Eeasoning. 

In these processes the act of Comparison is a judg- Acts of 
ment of something more than a mere affirmation of 
the existence of a phaenomenon, — something more 
than a mere discrimination of one phaenomenon from 
another; and, accordingly, while it has happened, that 
the intervention of judgment in every, even the sim- 
plest, act of primary cognition, as monotonous and 
rapid, has been overlooked, the name has been exclu- 
sively limited to the more varied and elaborate com- 
parison of one notion with another, and the enounce- 
ment of their agreement or disagreement. It is in the 
discharge of this, its more obtrusive function, that we 
are now about to consider the Elaborative Faculty. 

Considering the Elaborative Faculty as a mean of 
discovering truth, by a comparison of the notions we mg, neecs- 
have obtained from the Acquisitive Powers, it is evi- 
dent that, though this faculty be the attribute by the Lumim 
which man is distinguished as a creation higher than 
the animals, it is equally the quality which marks his 
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LEOT. inferionty to superior intelligences. Judgment and 

Eeasoning are rendered necessaiy by the imperfection 

of our nature. Were we capable of a knowledge of 
things and their relations at a single view, by an in- 
tuitive glance, discursive thought would be a super- 
fluous act. It is by such an intuition that we must 
suppose that the Supreme Intelligence knows all things 
at once. 

Our know- I havc already noticed that our knowledge does not 
mon^'’™'th commence with the iudividual, and the most particu- 
nnd con- lar objects of knowledge, — ^that we do not rise in any 
regular progress from the less to the more general, 
flrst considering the qualities which characterise in- 
dividuals, then those which belong to species and 
genera, in regular ascent On the contrary, our know- 
ledge commences with the vague and confused, in the 
way which Aristotle has so well illustrated in the pas- 
iiiiutrntod. Sage alleged to you." This I may further explain by 
another analogy. We perceive an object approaching 
from a distance. At first we do not know whether it 
be a living or an inanimate thing. By degrees w'e 
become aware that it is an animal, but of what kind, 
— ^whether man or beast, — we are not as yet able to 
determine. It continues to advance, we discover it to 
be a quadruped,. but of what species we cannot yet 
say. At length, we perceive that it is a horse, and 
again, after a season, wc find that it is Bucephalus. 
Thus, as I formerly observed, children, first of all, take 
note of the generic differences, and they can distin- 
guish species long before they are able to discriminate 
individuals. In all this, however, I must again remark, 
that our knowledge does not properly commence with 
the general, but with the vague and confused. Out of 

a See above, p. 330. — Es. 
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this the general and the individual are both equally- 
evolved. 


LECT. 

xxxvii. 


“ In consequence of this genealogy of oiu’ kno-wledge Act of judg- 
■we usually commence by bestowing a name upon a 
whole object, or congeries of objects, of which, how- 
ever, we possess only a partial and indefinite concep-’ 
tion. In the sequel, this vague notion becomes some- 
what more determinate; the partial idea which we 
had becomes enlarged by new accessions; by de- 
grees, our conception waxes fuller, and represents a 
greater number of attributes. With this concept 
tion, thus amplified and improved, we compare the 
last notion which has been acquired, that is to say, wi^ 
compare a part with its whole, or with the other parts 
of this whole, and finding that it is harmonious, — ^that 
it dovetails and naturally assorts with other parts; 
we acquiesce in this union ; and this we denominate) 
an act of Judgment. 

“ In learning Arithmetic, I form the notion of the iiiuntratcd. 
number six, as surpassing by a single unit, and as 
surpassed in the same proportion by seveiu Then I 
find that it can be divided into two equal halves, of 
which each contains three units. By this procedure, 
the notion of the number six becomes more complex; 
the notion of an even number is one of its parts. 
Comparmg this new notion with that of the number, 
six becomes fuller by this addition. I recognise that 
the two notions suit, — in other words, I judge that 
six is an even number. 


“ I have the conception of a triangle, and this con- 
ception is composed in my mind of several others. 
Among these partial notions, I select that of two sides 
greater than t^e third, and this notion, which I had at 
first, as it were, taken apart, I reunite with the others 
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A^ u ■W’hich it Lad been separated, saying the triangle 

•' contains always two sides, which together are greater 

than the third. 

" When I say, body is divisible; among the notions 
which concur in forming my conception of body, I 
particularly attend to that of divisible, and finding 
that it really agrees with the others, I judge accord- 
ingly that body is divisible. 

s^t I “ Every time wc judge, we compare a total concep- 
oopuh ■ >tion with a partial, and we recognise that the latter 
[really constitutes a part of the former. One of these 
conceptions has received the name of svJyect, the other 
that of attribute or predicate”"' The verb which con- 
' nects these two parts is called the copula. The quad- 
rangle ie a double triangle; nine is an odd number; 
\body is divisible. Here quadrangle, nine, body, are 
jsubjects; a double triangle, an odd number, divisible, 
PropoMtion. are predicates. The whole mental judgment, formed 
by the subject, predicate, and copula, is called, when 
enounced in words, proposition. 
tho “ In discourse, the parts of a proposition are not 
propoBition always found placed in logical order; but to discover 
diBcrimm- and discriminate them, it is only requisite to galr^ — 
What is the thing of which something else is affirmed 
or denied 1 The answer to this question will point 
out the subject ; and we shall find the predicate if we 
inquire, — ^What is affirmed or denied of the matter of 
which we speak 1 

“ A proposition is sometimes so enounced that each 
of its terms may be considered as subject and as pre- 
dicate. Thus, when we say, — Death is the wages of 
sin; we may regard sin as the subject of which we 
predicate death, as one of its consequences, and we 

a CrouBM, [Zogigite, tom. iii. pnrt iu c. i. pp. 178, 181 .— Ed.] 
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may likewise view death as the subject of which we 
predicate sin, as the origin. In these cases, we must 
consider the general tenor of the discourse, and deter- 
mine from the context what is the matter of which it 


LECT 
XXX vir. 


principally treats. 

{ “ In fine, when we judge, we must have, in the first what judg- 

place, at least two notions ; in the second place, we toIvm“ 
compare these; in the third, we recognise that the 
|one contains or e!xcludes the other ; and, in the fourth, 

'we acquiesce in this recognition.”* 

Simple Comparison or Judgment is conversant with [Icawuing, 
two notions, the one of which is contained in the 
other. But it often happens that one notion is con- 
tained in another not immediately, but mediately, and 
we may be able to recognise the relation of these to 
each other only through a third, which, as it imme- 
diately contains the one, is immediately contained in 
the other. Take the notions A, B, C. — A contains B ; iUu*tmtod 
B contains C; — A, therefore, also contains C. But as, 
ex hypothesi, we do not at once and directly know C 
as contained in A, we cannot immediately compare 
them together, and judge of their relation. We, 
therefore, peiform a double or complex process of 
comparison ; we compare B with A, and C with B, 
and then C with A, through B. We say B is a part 
of A ; C is a part of B ; therefore, C is a part of A. 

This double act of comparison has obtained the name 
of Reasoning; the term Judgment being left to ex- 
press the simple act of comparison, or rather its result. 

If this distinction between Judgment and Eeason- 
ing were merely a verbal diflerence to discriminate 
the simpler and more complex act of comparison, no 
objection could be raised to it on the score of pro- 


a CroiiBoz, [Logvme, t. ill. part ii c. i. pp. 181, 186. — ^El> ] 
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LBCT. priety, and its convenience would fully warrant its 

^ establislunent. But this distinction has not always 

been meant to express nothing more. It has, in fact, 
been generally supposed to mark out two distinct 
faculties. 

ReaMniiig, Reasoning is either from the whole to its parts ; or 
tive from all the parts, discretively, to the whole they con- 
” " stitute, collectively. The former of these is Deductive; 
the latter is Inductive Reasoning. The statement you 
will find, in all logical books, of reasonings from certain 
parts to the whole, or from certain parts to certain 
parts, is erroneous. I shall first speak of the reason- 
ing from the whole to its parts, — or of the Deductive 
Inference. 

DedaoiiYo 1°, It is sclf-evidcnt, that whatever is. i^ejMitt. of. a 
part, is a part of the whole. This one axiom is the 
ofD^^ foundation of aU reasoning from the whole to the 
sonlnfeda. paits. There are, however, two kinds of whole and 
two kinds parts ; and these constitute two varieties, or rather 
nnd pLtB. two phascs of deductive reasoning. This distinction, 
which is of the most important kind, has nevertheless 
been wholly overlooked by logicians, in consequence 
of which the utmost perplexity and confusion have 
been introduced into the science, 
s^ect or I have formerly stated that a proposition consists 
may Vo Mn- of two terms, — ^thc one called subject, the other pre- 
vUaiiy u dicate ; the subject being that of which some attri- 
u pM “ bute is said, the predicate being the attribute so said. 
Now, in different relations, we may regard the sub- 
ject as the whole, and the predicate as its part, or the 
predicate as the whole and the subject as its part, 
iiiuatratod. Let US take the proposition , — mUk is white. Now, 
here we may either consider the predicate white as one 
of a number of attributes, the whole complement of 
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■vnrhich constitutes the subject milk. In this point of 

view, the predicate is a part of the subject. Or, again, 

we may consider the predicate white as the name of 
a class of objects, of which the subject is one. In this 
point of view, the subject is a part of the predicate. 

You will remember the distinction, which I formerly Compro- 

» • A • n hcnwion Bod 

stated, of the twofold quantity of notions or terms. Extension 

■iT.li -n • p '' • of notions. 

The Breadth or Extension of a notion or term corre- ^ ^piied 
sponds to the greater number of subjects contained mg. 
under a predicate ; the Depth, Intension, or Compre- 
hension of a notion or term, to the greater number of 
predicates contained in a subject. These quantities 
or wholes are always in the inverse ratio of each other. 

Now, it is singular, that logicians should have taken 
this distinction between notions, and yet not have 
thought of applying it to reasoning. But so it is, and 
this is not the only oversight they have committed 
in the application of the very primary principles of 
their science. The great distinction we have estab- 
lished between the subject and predicate considered 
severally, as, in different relations, whole and part, 
constitutes the primary and principal division of Syl- 
logisms, both Deductive and Inductive ; and its intro- 
duction wipes off a complex mass of rules and qualifi- 
cations, which the want of it rendered necessary. I 
can of course, at present, only explain in general the 
nature of this distinction; its details belong to the 
science of the Laws of Thought, or Logic, of which we 
are not here to treat. 

I shall first consider the process of that Deduc-i Deans- 

^ tlVB RoBBon* 

tive Inference in which the subject is viewed as the mg in tiie 

, , , ,, , . wWeof 

Whole, the predicate as the part. In this reason- Com^imn- 
ing, the whole is determined by the Comprehension, whiih the 

a See above, p 289 . — ^Ed. < 
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LEOT. and is, again, either a Physical or Essential whole, or 

^ an Integral or Mathematical whole.” A Physical or 

viawedlu Essential whole is that which consists of not really 
tbopred*’ separable parts, of or pertaining to its substance. 

part Thus, man is made up of two substantial parts,— a 
mtier'*^Phy- Slid a body j and each of these has again vaii- 

m“ fema- ous qualities, which, though separable only by mental 
abstraction, are considered as so many parts of an 
essential whole. Thus the attributes of respiration, 
of digestion, of locomotion, of colour, are so many 
parts of the whole notion we have of the human body; 
cognition, feeling, desire, virtue, vice, &c., so many 
parts of the whole notion we have of the human mind ; 
and all these together, so many parts of the whole 
notion we have of man. A Mathematical, or Integral, 
or Quantitative whole, is that which has part out of 
part, and which, therefoi'e, can be really partitioned. 
The Integral or, as it ought to be called. Integrate 
whole {totum integratum), is composed of integrant 
parts (partes integrantes), which are cither homo- 
geneous, or heterogeneous. An example of the former 
is given iii the division of a square into two triangles; 
of the latter, of the animal body into head, trunk, 
extremities, &c. 

These wholes, (and there arc others of less import- 
ance which I omit), are varieties of that whole which 
we may call a Comprehensive, or Metaphysical; it 
might be called a Natural whole. 

Canon of This being understood, let us consider how we pro- 
reasoning in Deed when we reason from the relation between a com- 
of compre* prehensive whole and its parts. Here, as I have said, 
enaion. subject is the whole, the predicate its part; in 

a See Engenioe, [AryiK^, o. it pp. d;ck, Inalibil. Logica, lib. i. c. xiv. 
196,203(1766 ).— Ed ] [Cf. Burgers- p 62 e< seg., edit. 1660 ] 
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other words, the predicate belongs to the subject. Now, lbct. 

here it is evident, that all the parts of the predicate ^ 

must also be parts of the subject ; in other terms, all 
that belongs to the predicate must also belong to the 
subject. In the words of the scholastic adage, — Nota 
notcB est nota rei ipsius ; Predicatum predicati est 
predicatum subjecti. An example of this reasoning : — 

Europe contains England ; 

England contains Middlesex ; 

Therefore, Europe contains Middlesex. 

In other words; — England is an integrant part of 
Europe ; Middlesex is an integrant part of England ; 
therefore, Middlesex is an integrant part of Europe. 

This is an example &om a mathematical whole and 
parts. Again : — 

Socrates is just, (that is, Socrates contains justice as 
a quality) ; 

Justice is a virtue, (that is, justice contains virtue as 
a constituent part) ; 

Therefore, Socrates is virtuous. 

In other words justice is an attribute or essential 
part of Socrates; virtue is an attribute or essential 
part of justice ; therefore virtue is an attribute or 
essential part of Socrates. This is an example from 
a physical or essential whole and parts. 

What I have now said will be enough to show, in 
general, what I mean by a deductive reasoning, in 
Avhich the subject is the whole, the predicate the 
part. 

I proceed, in the second place, to the other kind of 2 Deduc- 
Deductive Eeasoning, — that in which the subject is the aoning 
part, the predicate is the whole. This reasoning pro- “hole of 
ceeds under that species of whole which has been — m winch 
called the Logical or Potential or Universal. Thisn'i'^d*, 
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. LEOT. whole is detenuined hy the Extension of a notion ; 

^ the genera having species, and the species individualB, 

' as their parts. Thus animal is a universal whole, 
who“‘'“ of which hird and heast are immediate, eagle and 
sparrow, dog and horse, mediate parts ; while man, 
which, in relation to animal, is a part, is a whole in 
relation to Peter, Paul, Socrates, &c. The parts of 
a logical or universal whole, I should notice, are called 
the suJgect parts. 

From what you now know of the nature of gener- 
alisation, you are aware that general terms are terms 
expressive of attributes whieh may be predicated of 
many different objects; and inasmuch as these objects 
resemble each other in the common attribute, they 
are considered by us as constituting a class. Thus, 
when I say, that a horse is a quadruped ; Bucephalus 
is a horse ; therefore, Bucephalus is a quadruped ; — 
I virtually say, — horse the subject is a part of the 
predicate quadruped, Bucephalus the subject is part 
of the predicate horse; therefore, Bucephalus the 
subject is part of the predicate quadruped. In the 
reasoning under this whole, you will observe that the 
same word, as it is whole or part, changes from pre- 
dicate to subject; horse, when viewed as a part of 
quadruped, being the subject of the proposition; 
whereas when viewed as a whole, containing Buce- 
phalus, it becomes the predicate. 

Inductive Such is a general view of the process of Deductive 
— itb axiom. Heasoning, under the two groat varieties determined 
by the two different kinds of whole and parts. I now 
proceed to the counter-process, — that of Inductive 
Eeasoning. The deductive is founded on the axiom, 
that what is part of the part, is also part of the contain- 
ing whole ; the inductive on the principle, that what is 
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true of every constituent part belongs, or does not lect. 
belong, to the constituted whole. 

Induction, like deduction, may be divided into two or two 
kinds, according as the whole and parts about which proceeda in 
it is conversant; are a Comprehensive or Physical or of compre- 
Natural, or an Extensive or Logical, whole. Thus, iu 

j, Sion. 

the former ; — 

Grold is a metal, yeUow, ductile, fusible in aqtia regia, 
of a certain specific gravity, and so on ; 

These qualities constitute this body, (are all its 
parts) ; 

Therefore, this body is gold. 

In the latter ; — Ox, horse, dog, &c., are animals, — 
that is, are contained under the class animal ; 

Ox, horse, dog, &c., constitute, (are aU the consti- 
tuents of), the class quadruped. 

Therefore, quadruped is contained under animal. 

Both in the deductive and inductive processes the Deductna 
inference must be of an absolute necessity, in so far tivo lllotlOL 
as the mental illation is concerned; that is, every m abMiuto 
consequent proposition must be evolved out of every 
antecedent proposition with intuitive evidence. I do 
not mean by this, that the antecedent should be neces- 
sarily true, or that the consequent be reaUy contained 
in it ; it is sufficient that the antecedent be assumed 
as true, and that the consequent be, in conformity to 
the laws of thought, evolved out of it as its part or 
its equation. This last is called Logical or Formal 
or Subjective truth ; and an inference may be sub- 
jectively or formally true, which is objectively or 
reaUy false. 

The account given of Induction in aU works of Account of 
Logic is utterly erroneous. Sometimes we find this by Lop- 
inference described as a precarious, not a necessaiy, ronn^ ^ 
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vvv'^fi reasoning. It is called an illation from some to all. 
But here the some, as it neither contains nor consti- 
tutes the all, determines no necessary movement, and 
a conclusion drawn under these circumstances is 
logically vicious. Others again describe the inductive 
process thus : — 

What belongs to some objects of a class belongs to 
the whole class ; 

This property belongs to some objects of the class ; 

Therefore, it belongs to the whole class. 

This account of induction, which is the one you 
will find in all the English works on Logic, is not an 
inductive reasoning at all. It is, logically considered, 
a deductive syllogism ; and, logically considered, a 
syllogism radically vicious. It is logically vicious 
to say, that, because some individuals of a class have 
certain common qualities apart from that property 
which constitutes the class itself, therefore the whole 
individuals of the class should partake in these quali- 
ties. For this there is no logical reason, — no necessity 
of thought. The probability of this inference, and it 
is only probable, is founded on the observation of the 
analogy of nature, and, therefore, not upon the laws 
of thought, by which alone reasoning, considered as a 
logical process, is exclusively governed. To become 
a formally legitimate induction, the objective proba- 
bility must be clothed with a subjective necessity, and 
the some must be translated into the all which it is 
supposed to represent. 

Is Exten- In the deductive syllogism we proceed by analysis, 

hiSSf ” th — decomposing a whole into its parts ; but 

ftnaiyBiB of as the two wholes with which reasoniuET is conversant 

the one cor- • ,.1. ■ x' i* i , ° 

leapondato are in txie inverse ratio ot each other, so our analvsis 

thenyatbeais • .1, j ’ ' 

of the other, lu the ouc Will coiTespond to OUT syuthcsis in the 
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other. For example, when I divide a whole of exten- leot 
sion into its parts, — when I divide a genus into the 
species, a species into the individuals, it contains, — I 
do so by adding new differences, and thus go on accu- 
mulating in the parts a complement of qualities which 
did not belong to the wholes. This, therefore, which, 
in point of extension, is an analysis, is, in point of 
comprehension, a synthesis. In like manner, when I 
decompose a whole of comprehension, that is, decom- 
pose a complex predicate into its constituent attri- 
butes, I obtain by this process a simpler and more 
general quality, and thus this, which, in relation to a 
comprehensive whole, is an analysis, is, in relation to 
an extensive whole, a synthesis. 

As the deductive inference is Analytic, the induc- 
tive is Synthetic. But as induction, equally as de- 
duction, is conversant with both wholes, so the syn- 
thesis of induction on the comprehensive whole is 
a reversed process to its sjmthesis on the extensive 
whole. 

From what I have now stated, you wiU, therefore, Conrusioa 
be aware, that the terms analysis and synthesis, when wpIot '' 
used without qualification, may be employed, at cross haM^ob- 
purposes, to denote operations precisely the converse 
of each other. And so it has happened. Analysis, in 
the mouth of one set of philosophers, means precisely 
what synthesis denotes in the mouth of another ; nay, 
what is even still more frequent, these words are 
perpetually converted with each other by the same 
philosopher. I may notice, what has rarely, if ever, 
been remarked, that synthesis in the writings of the 
Greek logicians is equivalent to the analysis of modem 
philosophers : the former, regarding the extensive 
whole as the principal, applied analysis, /car 
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to ita division the latter, viewing the comprehensive 
whole as the principal, in general limit analysis to its 
decomposition. This, however, has been overlooked, 
and a confusion the most inexplicable prevails in 
regard to the use of these words, if the thread to the 
lab3ninth is not obtained 

a Thus tho Platonic method of sioiu, p, 173.— Ed. [Cf. Zabarella, 
Dmaion la called AnalyticaL See In Post Awdyt , lib u. c. xii. texts 
Laertius, ui. 24 Compare Discus- 70,81. Opera Logica,}}}) 1190,1212.] 
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LECTURE XXXVIII. 


THE EBGULATIVE FACULTY. 


I NOW enter upon the last of the Cognitive Faculties, lect 

— the Faculty which I denominated the Regulative. 

jHere the term faculty, you will observe, is employed 
in a somewhat peculiar signification, for it is employed 
,not to denote the proximate cause of any definite 
'energy, but the power the mind has of being theterafv^ 
mative source oi certain necessary or a prion cogni- employed 
tions ; which cognitions, as they are the conditions, the 
■'forms, under which our knowledge in general is pos- 
sible, constitute so many fundamental laws of intellec- 
1 tual nature. It is in this sense that I call the power 
which the mind possesses of modifying the knowledge 
it receives, in conformity to its proper nature, its Re- 
gulative Faculty. The Regulative Faculty is, how- 
ever, in fact, nothing more than the complement of 
such laws, — it is the locus principiorum. It thus Dchigmi- 
corresponds to what was known in the Greek philo- Eetmutivt 
sophy under the name of yovs, when that term was -noIS^' 
rigorously used. To this faculty has been latterly 
applied the name Reason ; but this term is so vague 
and ambiguous, that it is almost unfitted to convey 
any definite meaning. The term Common Sense has common ^ 
likewise been applied to designate the place of prin- vormilo 
ciples. This word is also ambiguous. In the first 
plac^ it was the expression used in the Aristotelic 
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LECT. I philosophy to denote the Central or Common Sensory, 
xxxTin |j^ -whip.h the different external senses met and were 
inited." In the second place, it -was employed to sig- 
lify a sound understanding applied to vulgar ohjects, 
in contrast to a scientific or speculative intelligence, 
3tnd it is in this signification that it has been taken 
by those who have derided the principle on which the 
philosophy, which has been distinctively denominated 
the Scottish, professes to be established. This is not, 
however, the meaning which has always or even prin- 
cipally been attached to it; and an incomparably 
stronger ease might be made out in defence of this 
expression than has been done by Eeid, or even by 
Authontiea Mr Stewart. It is in fact a term of high antiquity, 
of the term and very general acceptation. We find it in Cicero,^ 
S6™“ in several passages not hitherto observed. It is 
to found in the meaning in question in Phaedrus,'*' and 
not in the signification of community of sentiment, 
which it expresses in Horace® and Juvenal.* “Na- 
tura,” says Tertullian,^’ speaking of the universal con- 
sent of mankind to the immortality of the soul, — 
“ Natura plcraque suggeruntur quasi de puhlico sensu, 
quo animam Deus dotare dignatus est.” And in the 
same meaning the term Sensus Communis is employed 
by St Augustin.’' In modern times it is to be found in 
the philosophical writings of every country of Europe. 
In Latin it is used by the German Melanchthon,* 
Victorinus,' Keckermannus,* Christian Thomasius,'^ 

a See DeAnima, iii. 2, 7 01 In ( See Setd's Woris, p, 776. — Ed. 

loe at , Commbneenses, pp 373, v Ibid , p 776. — Ed. 

407 —Ed » , p. 778 —Ed. 

a See Radt Worha, p 774 — Ed. i [Victonnus Stngelius, JJypomne- 

7 L. 1. f. 7 — Ed. mata in Dialect Melanehdioma, pp 

S Rat., 1 . 3, 66. But see Reids 708, 1040, ed. 1566 ] 

Worh, p. 774 . — Ed. k See Reid's Works, p 780 .— Ed. 

c Sat , TUL 73. — ^Ed. }i Ibid., p 78 C. — Ed, 
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Leibnitz," Wolf,^ and the Dutch De Eaei,"’' by the ^ 

Gallo-Portuguese Antonins Goveanus,® the Spanish 

Nunnesius,' the Italian Genovesi.f and Vico,’ and by 
the Scottish Abercromby ; ® in French by Balzac,* 

Chanet," Pascal,'^ Malebranche,'* Bouhours, Barbey- 
rac;* in English by Sir Thomas Browne,£ Poland,® 
Chaileton.' These are only a few of the testimonies 
I could adduce in support of the term Common Sense 
for the faculty in question ; m fact, so far as use and 
wont may be allowed to weigh, there is perhaps no 
philosophical expression in support of which a more 
numerous array of authorities may be alleged. The 
expression, however, is certainly exceptionable, and it 
can only claim toleration in the absence of a better. 

I may notice that Pascal and Hemsterhuis? have j 
applied Intuition and Sentiment in this sense ; and 
Jacobi' originally employed Glaube, {Belief ot Faith), j 
in the same way, though he latterly superseded this! 
expression by that of Vernunft, (Reason.) j 

Were it allowed in metaphysical philosophy, as inlj Noetic and 
physical, to discriminate scientific differences by scien-,— uow tol 
tific terms, I would employ the word noetic, as derivedl™^*”^*'*' 


a See Jleul's JForlui, p 785 .— Ed. 
$ Ibid, ip 790.— Ed 
y See Clavu Philtmphioe Haturahs 
ArMtote2tc<i-Oarfeeiana,l)iBBcrt i. De 
CogniUone Vvlgan el PlulosopJiKa, 
p. 7. “ Communis facultos ommum 

hominum,” Dissert, ii. De Proecog- 
mtu in Oeiiere, §§ iv v pp 34, 35 
“ Communea Notiones,” § x p. 41 
“ Communis Sensus ”— Ed 
B See Seul'e Works, p. 779 — Ed. 
e Ibid —Ed 
f Ibid , p 790 —Ed 
1) Ibul — Ed. 

9 Ibid , p 785 . — ^Ed. 

( Ibid , p 782 — Ed, 

K Ibtd. — Ed. 

\ Ibid., p. 783 .— Ed. 


fi Ibid , p 784 —Ed. 

V Des Droits de la Puissance Sou- 
vcraine, Recaeil de Discours, t i pp 
30, .37 A translation from the Latm 
of Noodt, in 'which mens sana and 
sensus coniTnunuare both rendered by 
k sens common — Ed 
t See Reid’s Works, p 782.— Ed. 
o Ibid , p 785 —Ed 
IT Charleton uses the term in its 
Aristotelian signification, as denot- 
ing the central or common sensoiy 
and its function See his Immortal- 
tty of the Human Soul demonstrated 
by the Light qf Hature (1C57), pp. 
92, 98, 158 —Ed 
p See Reid's Works, p 792, — Ed, 
o Ibid., p. 793.— Ed. 
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Nomencla- 
turs of tlio 
cognitionii 
due to the 
Begulative 
Xaculty. 


Importiinco 
of the dis- 
tinction of 
native and 
adventi- 
tious know- 
ledgo, 


from povi, to express all tihose cognitions that originate j 
in the mind itself, dianoetic to denote the operations 
of the Discursive, Elaborative, or Comparative faculty. 
So much for the nomenclature of the faculty itself. 

On the other hand, the cognitions themselves, of 
which it is the source, have obtained various appella- 
tions. They have been denominated xoivat TrpoXjplias, 
Kotpcu hvouu, t^vaucoL ewoiai, irpStrai ewouu, npaira 
vorf/xara ; naturcB judida, jvdicia communib'us ho- 
minum, sensihus infixa, notiones or notitice connat® 
or innatcB, semina scienticB, semina omnium cogni- 
tionvm, semina atemitatis, zopyra, {living eparks), 
prcBcognita necessaria, anticipationes ; first princi- 
ples, commcn anticipations, principles of common 
seme, self-evident or intuitive truths, primitive notions, 
native nctiom, innate cognitions, natural knowledges 
(cognitions), fundamental reasom, metaphysical or 
transcendental truths, ultimate or elemental laws of 
thought, primary or fundamental laws of human be- 
lief, or primary laws of human reason, pure or tran- 
scendental or a priori cognitions, categories of thought, 
natural beliefs, rational instincts, &c. &c.“ 

The history of opinions touching the acceptation, 
or rejection, of such native notions, is, in a manner, 
the histoiy of philosophy; for as the one alterna- 
tive, or the other, is adopted in this question, the 
character of a system is determined. At present I 
content myself with stating that, though from the 
earliest period of philosophy, the doctrine was always 
common, if not always predominant^ that our know- 
ledge originated, in part at least, in the mind , yet it 
was only at a very recent date that the criterion 
was explicitly enounced, by which the native may be 

a See Jleul’t Wori«, Kote A, g t. p 765 et seq.— Ed. 
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I'diBcriminated from the adventitious elements of know- LEcm 
\ ■ xxxvux# 

{ledge. Without touching on some ambiguous ex- 1- 

pressions in more ancient philosophers, it is sufficient 
to Bay_th^the character of universality and necessity, aiunon 
as the quality by whic^'tEie two classes of knowledge nty fimt 
are distinguished, was firat explicitly proclaimed by byLeibmti. 
Leibnitz . It is true, indeed, that, previously to him, 
Descartes all but enounced it. In the notes of Des- PartiiJiy 
cartes on the Progrcmma of 1647, (which you will find ™ by*D»- 
under Letter XCIX. of the First Part of his Epistolce), 
in arguing against the author who would derive all 
our knowledge from observation or tradition, he has 
the following sentence : — “ I wish that our author 
would inform me what is that corporeal motion which 
is able to form in our intellect any common notion, — 
for example, things that are equal to the same thing 
are equal to each other, or any other of the same 
kind ; for all those motions are particular, but these 
notions are universal, having no affinity with motions, 
and holding no relation to them.” Now, had he only 
added the term necessary to universal, he woiild have 
completely anticipated Leibnitz. I have already fre-* 
quently had occasion incidentally to notice, that we 
should carefully distinguish between those notions or 
cognitions which are primitive facts, and those no- 
tions or cognitions which are generalised or derivative 
facts. The former are given us ; they are not, indeed,' 
obtrusive, — they are not even cognisable of them- 
selves. They lie hid in the profundities of the mind, 
until drawn from their obscurity by the mental acti- 
vity itself employed upon the materials of experience. I 
Hence it is, that our knowledge has its commence- 1 
ment in sense, external or internal, but its origin in ' 
intellect. " Cognitio omnis a sensibus exordium, a 1 
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LECT. mente orisinem habet priniiam.”“ The latter, the de- 
— ; — rivative cognitions, *flre of our own fabrication ; we 
form them after certai^ rules ; they are the tardy re- 
sult of Perception and Memory, of Attention, Reflec- 
tion, Abstraction. The primitive cognitions, on the 
contrary, seem to leap ready armed from the womb of 
reason, like Pallas from the head of Jupiter ; some- 
times the mind places them at the commencement of 
its operations, in order to have a point of support and 
a flzed basis, without which the operations would be 
impossible ; sometimes they form, in a certain sort, 
the crowning, — ^the consummation, of all the intellec- 
tual operations The derivative or generalised notions 
are an artifice of intellect, — an ingenious mean of 
giving order and compactness to the materials of our 
knowledge. The primitive and general notions are 
the root of all principles, — ^the foundation of the whole 
edifice of human science. But how different soever 
be the two classes of our cognitions, and however dis- 
tinctly separated they may be by the circumstance, — 
that we canngt_but think the one, and ca n easily anni- 
hilate the other in thought, — ^this discriminative qual- 
ity was not explicitly signalised till done by Leibnitz. 
The older philosophers are at best undeveloped. Des- 
cartes made the first step towards a more perspicuou^ 
and definite discrimination. He frequently enounced 
that our primitive notions, (besides being clear and 
distinct), arc universal. But this univeraality is only 
a derived circumstance ; — a notion is universal, (mean-i 
ing thereby that a notion is common to all mankind)^ 
because it is necessary to the thinking mind, — because 
And by the mind cannot but think it. Spinoza, in one pas- 
spinoM. treatise De Emendaiione Intellectus/ says : 

a See above, Lect xxi , vol. ii p 27 — Bd. S Opera Poathuma, p 991 
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— “ The ideas which we form clear and distinct, appear 

so to follow from the sole nec^sity of o\ir nature, that 

they seem absolutely to depend^ from our sole power 
[of thought] ; the confused ideas on the contrary," &c. 

This is anything but explicit ; and, as I said, Leibnitz 
is the first by whom the criterion of necessity, — of the | 
impossibility not to think so and so , — was established i 
as a discriminative type of our native notions, in con- 
trast to those which we educe from experience, and' 
build up through generalisation. 

The enouncement of this criterion was, in fact, tiio 
a great discovery in the science of mind; and the nient of this 
fact that a truth so manifest, when once proclaimed, suip 
could have lam so long unnoticed by philosophers, Bcicnte of 
may warrant us in hoping that other discoveries of 
equal importance may still be awaiting the advent of 
another Leibnitz. Leibn.tz has, in several parts of 
his works, laid down the distinction in question ; and, 
what is curious, almost always in relation to Locke. 

In the fifth volume of his works by Dutens,® in 
an Epistle to Bierling of 1710, he says, (I translate 
from the Latin) : — “ In Locke there are some particu- Lcibi. 
lars not ill expounded, but upon the whole he has^™^” 
wandered far from the gate/ nor has he imderstood 
the nature of the intellect, (natura mentis). Had he 
sufiiciently considered the difference between neces- 
sary truths or those apprehended by demonstration, 
and those which become known to us by induction 
alone, — he would have seen that those which are 
necessary, could only be approved to us bj' principles 
native to the mind, (menti insitis) ; seeing that the 
senses indeed inform us what may take place, but not 
what necessarily takes place. Locke has not observed, 

a P. 358 0 ThiB refers to Aristotle's MetajJiysies [A Minor, c l — Ed ] 

VOL. II. Z 
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LECT. that the notions of being, of substance, of one and the 
XXXVIII. true, of the good, and many others, are 

innate to our mind, because our mind is innate to 
itself, and finds all these in its own furniture. It is 
true, indeed, that there is nothing in the intellect 
which was not previously in the sense, — except the 
intellect itself.” He makes a similar observation in 
reference to Locke, in Letter XL, to his friend Mr 
Burnet of Keinnay.“ And in his Nouveaux Essais, (a 
detailed refutation of Locke’s Essay, and not con- 
tained in the collected edition of his works by Dutens), 
he repeatedly enforces the same doctrine. In one 
Leibnitz place he says,^ — “ Hence there arises another question, 
viz. ; — ^Are all truths dependent on experience, that is 
to say, on induction and examples 1 Or are there some 
which have another foundation 1 For if some events 
can be foreseen before all trial has been made, it is 
manifest that we contribute something on our part. 
The senses, although necessaiy for all our actual cog- 
nitions, are not, however, competent to afford us all 
that cognitions involve ; for the senses never give us 
more than examples, that is to say, particular or indi- 
vidual truths. Now aU the examples which confiim a 
general truth, how numerous soever they may be, are 
insufficient to establish the universal necessity of this 
same truth ; for it does not follow that what has hap- 
pened will happen always in like manner. For ex- 
ample; the Greeks and Eomans and other nations 
have always observed that during the course of 
twenty-four hours, day is changed into night, and 
night into day. But we should be wrong, were we to 
believe that the same rule holds everywhere, as the 

a Opera, vol. vi p. 274 (edit. S Avaot-Propos, p. 6 (edit. Raepe). 
Dutens). 
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contrarY has been observed during a residence in i.ect. 

'' ° XXXVIII 

Nova Zembla. And he again would deceive himself, 

who should believe that, in our latitudes at least, this 
was a truth necessary and eternal ; for we ought to 
consider that the earth and the sun themselves have 
no necessary existence, and that there will perhaps a 
time arrive when this fair star wiU, with its whole 
system, have no longer a place in creation, — at least 
under its present form. Hence it appears, tliat the 
necessary truths, such as we find them in pure Mathe- 
matics, and particularly in Arithmetic and Geometry, 
behove to have principles the proof of which does not 
depend upon examples, and, consequently, not on the 
evidence of sense; howbeit that without the senses, 
we should never have found occasion to call them into 
consciousness. This is Avhat it is necessary to distin- 
guish accurately, and it is what EucUd has so well 
understood, in demonstrating by reason what is suf- 
ficiently apparent by experience and sensible images. 

Logic, likewise, with Metaphysics and Morals, the 
one of which constitutes Natural Theology, the other 
Natural Jurisprudence, are full of such truths ; and, 
consequently, their proof can only be derived from 
internal principles, winch we call innate. It is true, 
that wc ought not to imagine that we can read in the 
soul, these eternal laws of reason, ad aperturam libri, 
as we can read the edict of the Prmtor without trouble 
or research ; but it is enough, that we can discover 
them in ourselves by dint of attention, when the 
occasions are presented to us by the senses. The suc- 
cess of the observation serves to confirm reason, in the 
same way as proofs serve in Arithmetic to obviate 
erroneous calculations, when the computation is long. 

It is hereby, also, that the cognitions of men differ 
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LECT. from those of beasts. The beasts are purely empirical, 

’ and only regulate themselves by examples ; for as far 

as we can judge, they never attain to the formation 
of necessary judgments, whereas, men are capable of 
demonstrative sciences, and herein the faculty which 
brutes possess of drawing inferences is inferior to the 
reason which is in men.” And, after some other ob- 
servations, he proceeds : — “ Perhaps our able author,” 
(he refers to Locke), “ will not be wholly alien from my 
opinion. For after having employed the whole of his 
first book to refute innate cognitions, taken in a cer- 
tain sense, he, however, avows, at the commencement 
of the second, and afterwards, that ideas which have 
not their origin in Sensation, come from Reflection. 
Now reflection is nothing else than an attention to 
what is in us, and the senses do not infoim us of what 
we already carry with us. This being the case, can it 
be denied that there is much that is innate in our 
mind, seeing that we are as it were innate to our- 
selves, and that there are in us existence, unity, sub- 
stance, duration, change, action, perception, pleasure, 
and a thousand other objects of our intellectual no- 
tions t These same objects being immediate, and 
always present to our understanding, (although they 
are not always perceived by reason of our distractions 
and our wants), why should it be a matter of wonder, 
if we say that these ideas are innate in us, with all 
that is dependent on them ? In illustration of this, 
let me make use likewise of the simile of a block of 
marble which has veins, rather than of a block of mar- 
ble wholly uniform, or of blank tablets, that is to say, 
what is called a tabula rasa by philosophers ; for if 
the mind resembled these blank tablets, truths would 
be in us, as the figure of Hercules is in a piece of 
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marble, when tbe marble is altogether indifferent to lect. 

the reception of this figure or of any other. But if we 

suppose that there are veins in the stone, which would 
mark out the figure of Hercules by preference to other 
figures, this stone would be more determined thereunto, 
and Hercules would exist there, innately in a certain 
sort; although it would require labour to discover the 
veins, and to clear them by polishing and the removal 
of all that prevents their manifestation. It is thus 
that ideas and truths are innate in us; like our in- 
clinations, dispositions, natural habitudes or virtuali- 
ties, and not as actions; although these virtualities 
be always accompanied by some corresponding actions, 
frequently, however, unpereeived. 

“ It seems that our able author [Locke] maintains 
that there is nothing virtual in us, and even nothing of 
which we are [not] always actually conscious. But this 
cannot be strictly intended, for in that case his opinion 
Avould be paradoxical, since even our acquired habits 
and the stores of our memory are not always in actual 
consciousness, nay, do not always come to our aid when 
wanted ; while again, we often call them to mind on 
any trifling occasion which suggests them to our remem- 
brance, like as it only requires us to be given the com- 
mencement of a song to help us to the recollection of 
the rest. He, therefore, limits his thesis in other places, 
saying that there is at least nothing in us which we 
have not, at some time or other, acquired by expenence 
and perception.” And in another remarkable passage," 
Leibnitz says, “ The mind is not only capable of know- 
ing pure and necessary truths, but likewise of dis- 
covering them in itself ; and if it possessed only the 
simple capacity of receiving cognitions, or the passive 

a Nouveaux JHnsata, p. 36 (edit Roape], [Liv. i § 5. — Es.] ^ 
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wax to receive figures, or a blank tablet to receive 

letters, it would not be the source of necessary truths, 
as I am about to demonstrate that it is : for it is in- 
contestable, that the senses could not suffice to make 
their necessity apparent^ and that the intellect has, 
therefore, a disposition, as well active as passive, to 
draw them from its own bosom, although the senses be 
requisite to furnish the occasion, and the attention to 
determine it upon some in preference to others. You 
see, therefore, these very able philoso^)her3, who are 
of a different Opinion, have not sufficiently reflected 
on the consequences of the difference that subsists 
between necessary or eternal tmths and the truths of 
experience, as I have already obseiwed, and as all our 
contestation shows. The original proof of necessary 
truths comes from the intellect alone, while other 
truths are derived from experience or the observations 
of sense. Our mind is competent to both kinds of 
knowledge, but it is itself the source of the former ; 
and how great soever may be the number of particular 
experiences in support of a universal trutli, wc should 
never be able to assure ourselves for ever of its uni- 
versality by induction, unless we knew its necessity 
by reason The senses may regis- 

ter, justify, and confirm these truths, but not demon- 
strate their infallibility and eternal certainty.” 

And in speaking of the faculty of such truths, he 
says : “It is not a naked faculty, which consists 
in the mere possibility of understanding them; it 
is a disposition, an aptitude, a preformation, which 
determines our mind to elicit, and which causes that 
they can be elicited ; precisely as there is a difference 
^ between the figures which are bestowed indifferently 
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on stone or marble, and those which veins mark out lect 

XXXVllI 

or are disposed to mark out, if the sculptor avail 

himself of the indications.”" I have quoted these 
passages from Leibnitz, not only for their own great 
importance, as the first full and explicit enouncement, 
and certainly not the least able illustrations, of one of 
the most momentous principles in philosophy; but, 
likewise, because the Nouvmux Essais, from which 
they are principally extracted, though of aU others 
the most important psychological ivork of Leibnitz, 
was wholly unknown, not only to the other philoso- 
phers of this country, but even to Mr Stewart, prior 
to the last years of his lifc.^ 

We have thus seen that Leibnitz was the first philo- Reid dit- 
sopher who explicitly established the quahty of neces- native from 
aity as the criterion of distinction between empirical ino“w^“ 
and a priori cognitions, i may, however, remark, what SfaS^nX’' 
is creditable to Dr Reid's sagacity, that he founded “entf™! 
the same discrimination on the same difference : and I 
am disposed to think, that he did this without being 
aware of his coincidence with Leibnitz ; for he does 
not seem to have studied the system of that philoso- 
pher in his own works ; and it was not till Kant had 
shown the importance of the criterion, by its applica- 
tion in his hands, that the attention of the learned 
was called to the scattered notices of it in the writings 
of Leibnitz. In speaking of the principle of causality, 

Dr Reid says . — “ We are next to consider whether Reid 
we may not learn this truth from experience, — ^That 


a Now Esiata, liy i. § 11. See iqduded m tlie collected edition of 
above, Lect xxix , vol ii p. 195. — tbe works of Leibnitz by Butene. 
Ed. In oonscquencu of its republication. 

fi The reason of this was, that it in Letbntlzn Opera Philosophica by 
was not published till long after the Erdmann, it is now easily pro- 
death of its author, and it is not cured. 
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XXXVIll 

■ must proceed from a designing cause. 

“ I apprehend that we cannot learn this truth from 
experience, for two reasons. 

“ First, Because it is a necessary truth, not a con- 
tingent one. It agrees with the experience of man- 
kind since the beginning of the world, that the area 
of a triangle is equal to half the rectangle under its 
base and perpendicular. It agrees no less "with ex- 
perience, that the sun rises in the east and sets in the 
west. So far as experience goes, these tniths are 
upon an equal footing. But every man perceives this 
distinction between them, — ^that the first is a neces- 
sary truth, and that it is impossible it should not be 
truej but the last is not necessary, but contingent, 
depending upon the wifi, of Him who made the world. 
As we cannot learn from experience that twice three 
must necessarily make six, so neither can we learn 
from experience that certain effects must proceed from 
a designing and intelligent cause. Experience in- 
forms us only of what has been, but never of what 
must bo.”“ 

And in speaking of our belief in the principle that 
an effect manifesting design must have had an intel- 
ligent cause, he says : — " It has been thought, that, 
although this principle does not admit of proof from 
abstract reasoning, it may be proved from experience, 
and may be justly drawn by induction, from instances 
that fall within our observation. 

“ I conceive this method of proof will leave us in 
great uncertainty, for these three reasons : 

“ Ist, Because the proposition to be proved is not 
a contingent but a necessary proposition. It is not 

^ a Int, Powera, Essay tI chap. vi. Works, p, 459. 
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that things which begin to exist commonly have a 
cause, or even that they always in fact have a cause; 
but that they must have a cause, and cannot begin to 
exist without a cause. 

“ Propositions of this kind, from their nature, are 
incapable of proof by induction. Experience informs 
us only of what is or has been, not of what must be; 
and the conclusion must be of the same nature with 
the premises. 

“ For this reason, no mathematical proposition can 
be proved by induction. Though it should be found 
by experience in a thousand cases, that the area of a 
plane triangle is equal to the rectangle under the alti- 
tude and half the base, this would not prove that it 
must be so in all cases, and cannot be otherwise; 
which is what the mathematician affirms. 

“ In like manner, though we had the most ample 
experimental proof, that things wffiich have begun to 
exist had a cause, this would not prove that they 
must have a cause. Experience may show us what is 
the established course of natiffe, but can never show 
what connections of things are in their nature neces- 
sary. 

“ 2dly, General maxims, grounded on experience, 
have only a degree of probability proportioned to the 
extent of our experience, and ought always to be un- 
derstood so as to leave room for exceptions, if future 
experience shall discover any such. 

“ The law of gravitation has as full a proof from 
experience and induction as any principle can be sup- 
posed to have. Yet, if any phUosopher should, by 
clear experiment, show that there is a kind of mat- 
ter in some bodies which does not grfivitate, the law 
of gravitation ought to be limited by that exception. 
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same con- 
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“ Now, it is evident that men have never considered 
the principle of the necessity of causes, as a truth of 
this kind which may admit of limitation or exception ; 
and therefore it has not been received upon this kind 
of evidence, 

“ ‘idly, I do not see that experience could satisfy 
us that every change ir nature actually has a cause. 

“ In the far greatest part of the changes in nature 
that fall within our observation, the causes are un- 
known; and, therefore, from experience, we cannot 
know whether they have causes or not. 

“ Causation is not an object of sense. The only ex- 
perience we can have of it, is in the consciousness we 
have of exerting some power in ordering our thoughts 
and actions. But this experience is surely too uai‘- 
row a foundation for a general conclusion, that all 
things that have had or shall have a beginning, must 
have a cause. 

“ For these reasons, this principle cannot be drawn 
from experience, any more than from abstract reason- 
ing.”" 

It ought, however, to be noticed that lllr Hume's 
acuteness had arrived at the same conclusion. “ As 
to past experience,” he observes, “ it can be allowed 
to give direct and certain information of those precise 
objects only, and that precise period of time, which 
feU under its cognisance; but why this experience 
should be extended to future times and to other 
objects, — ^this is the main question on which I would 


insist.”^ 


’j The philosopher, however, who has best known how 


a InteHeclual Powers, Essay vi. tUu Essay 
chap VI. Worlcs, pp 465, 456 Held S Inqu%ry conceniitig the JIuman 
has several other paeaages to the Understanding, § iv PMosoplucal 
some effect in the samo chapter of Works, vol, iv. p 42 .— Ed, 
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I to turn the 'criterion to account is Kant : and the lect. 

/ * YY w jyi. 

general success -with which he has applied it, must be 

admitted even by those who demur to many of the 

particular conclusions which his philosophy would 

establish. 

! But though it be now generally acknowledged, by piuioio- 
the profoundest thinkers, that it is impossible to ana- m 
lyse all our knowledge into the produce of experience, S'e^- 
extemal or internal, and that a certain complement of ought to be 
cognitions must be allowed as having their origin in 
the nature of the thinking prmciple itself; they are “ modifica- 
not at one in regard to those which ought to be re- ummate 
cognised as ultimate and elemental, and those which 
ought to be regarded as modifications or combinations 
of these. Eeid and Stewart, (the former in particular), Roid aud 

1 1 .11 ' ■ 1 • 1 . • Stevart 

have been considered as too easy m their admission of have 
primary laws; and it must be allowed that the cen-te their 
sure, in some instances, is not altogether unmerited. udmSn 
' But it ought to be recollected, that those who thus principles. 

‘ agree in reprehension are not in umson in regard to 
the grounds of censure; and they wholly forget that 
our Scottish philosophers made no pretension to a final 
analysis of the primary laws of human reason,— ^that 
they thought it enough to classify a certain number 
of cognitions as native to the mind, leaving it to 
their successors to resolve tlicse into simpler elements. 

“ The most general phsenomena,” says Dr Eeid,® “ we Reid quota 
can reach, are what we call Laws of Natui-e. So that dication 
the laws of nature are nothing else hut the moat 
general facts relating to the operations of nature, 
which include a great many particular facts under 
them. And if, in any case, we should give the name 
of a law of nature to a general phnsnomenou, which 

a Tnguiry, chap vi § 13 Jf^oria, p. 103 —Ed _ 
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xxxrai industry shall afterwards trace to one more 

’ general, there is no great harm done. The' most 

general assumes the name of a law of nature when it 
is discovered ; and the less general is contained and 
comprehended in it.” In another part of his work, 
he has introduced the same remark. “ The labyrinth 
may be too intricate, and the thread too fine, to be 
traced through aU its windings ; but, if we stop where 
we can trace it no farther, and secure the ground we 
have gained, there is no harm done ; a quicker eye 
may in time trace it farther.”* The same view has 
Stewart been likewise well stated by Mr Stewart.^ “ In all 
the other sciences, the progress of discovery has been 
‘‘ gradual, from the less general to the more general 
laws of nature ; and it would be singular indeed, if, 
in this science, which but a few years ago was con- 
fessedly in its infancy, and which certainly labours 
under many disadvantages peculiar to itself, a step 
should all at once be made to a single principle, com- 
prehending all the particular phsenomena winch we 
knoAv. As the order established in the intellectual 
world seems to be regulated by laws analogous to 
those which wc trace among the phoenomena of the 
material system; and as in all our philosophical 
inquiries, (to AA’hatever subject they may relate), the 
progress of the mind is liable to be affected by the 
same tendency to a premature generalisation, the fol- 
lowing extract from an eminent chemical writer may 
contribute to illustrate the scope and to co nfir m the 
justness of some of the foregoing reflections. ‘ Within 
the last fifteen or twenty years, several new metals 

a Inquiry into the Hrnnm Mind, Works, vol t p 13. Of. Slementa, 
0 . 1 . §. 2 Works, p 09 .— Ed. voL i. c v part il § 4 ColL Works, 

^ a Phil. Essays, Prel. Digs, c l CoU. vol. ii. pp, 342, 343. — Ed. 
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and new earths have been made known to the world, lect. 

XXX.V1IT 

The names that support these discoveries are respect 

able, and the experiments decisive. If we do not give 
our assent to them, no single proposition in chemistry 
can for a moment stand. But whether all these are 
really simple substances, or compounds not yet re- 
solved into their elements, is what the authors them- 
selves cannot possibly assert; nor would it, in the 
least, diminish the merit of their observations, if future 
experiments should prove them to have been mistaken, 
as to the simplicity of these substances. This remark 
should not be confined to later discoveries ; it may as 
justly be applied to those earths and metals with 
which wo have been long acquainted.’ ‘ In the dark 
ages of chemistry, the object was to rival nature ; 
and the substance which the adepts of those days 
were busied to create, •\.’as universally allowed to be 
simple. In a more enlightened period, we have ex- 
tended our inquiries and multiplied the number of 
the elements. The last task will be to simplify; and 
by a closer observation of nature, to learn from what 
a small store of primitive materials, aU that we behold 
and Avondcr at was created.’" 

That the list of the primary elements of human rea- Timt Reid 
son, which our two philosophers have given, has no 
pretence to order; hnd that the principles which it deduction 
contains are not systematically deduced by any ambi- pnmuy 
tious process of metaphysical ingenuity, is no valid Summ 
ground of disparagement. In fact, which of theMTa“id“ 
vaunted classifications of these primitive truths can Sibpuraging 
stand the test of criticism ? The most celebrated, and wa. 
by far the moat ingenious, of these, — the scheme of 
Kant, — though the truth of its details may be admitted, 
is no longer regarded as affording either a necessary 
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xzl vm ^ aatural arrangement of our native cog- 

nitions ; and the reduction of these to system still re- 
mains a problem to be resolved. 

Phiioso- In point of fact, philosophers have not yet purified 
Eot the antecedent conditions of the problem, — ^have not 
tiieprin- yet established the principles on which its solution 
ought to be undertaken. And here I would solicit 
cognitions yout attention to a circumstance, which shows how 
riMsifiJ, far philosophers are still removed from the prospect 
to system. of an ultimate decision. It is agreed, that the quality 
of necessity is that which discriminates a native from 
an adventitious element of knowledge. When we 
find, therefore, a cognition which contains this discri- 
minative quality, we are entitled to lay it down as one 
which could not have been obtained as a generaKsa- 
tion from experience. This I admit. But when philo- 
sophers lay it down not only as native to the_mind, 
but as a positive and immediate datum of an intellec- 
NucoBBity, tual power, I demur. It is evident that the qualitv 

— eitlicr « ■ • . IT T. J 

Positive, 01 necessity m a cognition may depend on two dvffer- 

orNegitivo, , . . 

M It rcBuits ent and opposite pnncipJe,s, inasmuch as it may either 
jpowor, or be thc Tcsult of a power, or of a powerlessness, of the 
poweriosB- thinking principle. In the one case, it will he a Posi- 
mind” tive, in the other a Negative, necessity. Let us take 
examples of these opposite cases. In an act of percep- 
Wcco*uy, tive consciousness, I think, and cannot but think, that 

— thePosi- TJj.1 1 T-m n ^ 

tivo,— iiiuB - 1 and tnat something different from me eidst in 

trated, hy , | j . i ^ 

the set of Other words, that my pei-ception, as a modification of 

Ferception. , . j i. i i • 

tne ego, exists, and that the object of my perception, 
as a modification of the non -ego, exists. In these 
circumstances, I pronounce Existence to he a native 
cognition, because I find that I cannot think; except 
imder the condition of thinking all that I am con- 
scious of to exist. Existence is thus a form, a cate- 
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gory, of thought. But here, though I cannot hut ^LEcr ^ 

filial? existence, I am conscious of this thought as an ’ 

act of power, — an act of intellectual force. It is the 
result of strength, and not of weakness. 

In like manner, when I think 2x2 = 4, the thought, By »ti aiith- 
thougn inevitablej is not felt as an imbecility ; wc ample 
know it as true, and, in the perception of the truth, 
though the act be necessary, the mind is conscious 
that the necessity does not arise from impotence. On 
the contrary, we attribute the same necessity to God. 

Here, therefore, there is a class of natural cognitions, ■ 
which we may properly view as so many positive ex- 
ertions of the mental vigour, and the cognitions of this ' 
class we consider as Positive. To this class will belong 
the notion of Existence and its modifications, the i 
principles of Identity, and Contradiction, and Ex- 1 
eluded Middle, the intuitions of Space and Time, &c. f 

But besides these, there are other necessary forms The second 
of thought, which, by all philosophers, have been re- neccMity,— 
garded as standing precisely on the same footing, ti™. ^hm 
which to mo seem to be of a totally different kind. mBo”by^ 
In place of being the result of a power, the necessity pi>ers 
which belongs to them is merely a consequence of the 
impotence of our faculties. But if this be the case, 
nothing could be more unphilosophical than to arro- 
gate to these negative inabilities the dignity of posi- 
tive energies. Every rule of philosophising would be 
violated. The law of Parcimony prescribes, that prin- 
ciples are not to be multiplied without necessit)’’, 
and that an hypothetical force be not postulated to 
explain a phsenomenon which can be better accounted 
for by an admitted impotence. The phsenomenon of 
a heavy body rising from the earth, may warrant us 
in the assumption of a special power ; but it would 
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tion. 


2 The Law 
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Middle 
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of thought, 
_That the 
conceivable 
lioi between 
two contra- 
dictory ex- 
tremes. 


surely be absurd to devise a special power, (that is, 
a power besides gravitation), to explain the pheno- 
menon of its descent 

Now, that the imbecility of the human mind con- 
stitutes a great negative principle, to which sundry of 
the most important phsenomena of intelligence may be 
referred, appears to me incontestable ; and though the 
discussion is one somewhat abstract, I shall endeavour 
to give you an insight into the nature and application 
of this principle. 

I begin by the statement of certain principles, toj 
which it is necessary in the sequel to refer. 

The highest of all logical laws, in other words, the 
supreme law of thought, is what is called the prin- 
ciple of Contradiction, or more correctly the principle 
of Non-Contradiction." It is this : — A thing cannot 
be and not be at the same time , — AlplM est, Alpha 
non est, are propositions which cannot both be true at 
once. A second fundamental law of thought, or rather 
the principle of Contradiction viewed in a certain 
aspect, is called the principle of Excluded Middle, or, 
more fully, the principle of Excluded Middle between 
two Contradictories. A thing either is or it is not, — 
Aut est Alpha aut non est; there is no medium ; one 
must he true, both cannot. These principles require, 
indeed admit of, no proof. They prove everything, 
but are proved by notlung. When I, therefore, have 
occasion to speak of these laws by name, you will 
know to what principle I refer. 

Now, then, I lay it down as a law which, though 
not generalised by philosophers, can be easily proved 
to be true by its application to the phsenomena ; — That 
all, that is conceivable in thought, lies between two 

a See Appendix, II. — Es. 
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extremes, which, as contradictory of each other, can- 

not both be true, but of which, as mutual contradic 

tories, one must. For example, we conceive space, 

— we cannot but conceive space. I admit, therefore, 
that Space, indefinitely, is a positive and necessary 5°. 
form of thought. But when philosophers convert the 
fact, that we cannot but think space, or, to express it 
differently, that we are unable to imagine anything 
out of space, — ^when philosophers, I say, convert this 
fact with the assertion, that we have a notion, — a 
positive notion, of absolute or of infinite space, they 
assume, not only what is not contained in the phseno- 
menon, nay, they assume what is the very reverse of 
what the phaenomenon manifests. It is plain, that Space either 

• 1 11 11 1 11 mi bounded or 

space must either be bounded or not bounded. 1 hese bound- 
are contradictory alternatives; on the principle of 
Contradiction, they cannot both be true, and, on the 
principle of Excluded Middle, one must be true. This 
cannot be denied, without denying the primary laws 
of intelligence. But though space must be admitted 
to be necessarily either finite or infinite, we are able 
to conceive the possibility, neither of its finitude, nor 
of its infinity. 

We are altogether unable to conceive space as Spaco u 
bounded, — as finite ; that is, as a whole beyond which bounded m- 
thcre is no further space. Every one is conscious that 
this is impossible. It contradicts also the supposition 
of space as a necessary notion ; for if we could ima- 
gine space as a terminated sphere, and that sphere not 
itself enclosed in a surrounding space, we should not 
be obliged to think everything in space ; and, on the 
contrary, if we did imagine this terminated sphere as 
itself in space, in that case we should not have actually 
conceived all space as a bounded whole. The one 

VOL. n. 2 a 
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LECT. contradictory is thus found inconceivable ; we cannot 
XXXVIII. *' 

' conceive space as positively limited. 

Space, Min- On the Other hand, we are equally powerless to 
bounded™n- realise in thought the possibility of the opposite con- 

osnceiTable. ° ^ n -j. 

tradictory ; we cannot conceive space as innmte, as 
without limits. You may launch out in thought, be- 
yond the solar walk, you may transcend in fancy even 
the universe of matter, and rise from sphere to sphere 
in the region of empty space, until imagination sinks 
exhausted ; — with all this what have you done ? You 
have never gone beyond the finite, you have attained 
at best only to the indefinite, and the indefinite, how- 
ever expanded, is still always the finite. As Pascal 
energetically says, “Inflate our conceptions'’as we may, 
with all the finite possible we cannot make one atom 
of the infinite." “ “ The infinite is infinitely incom- 
Though prehensible.” ^ Now then, both contradictories are 
c^ntrad”’ cqually inconceivable, and could we limit our atten- 
n^ves ars tion to one alone we should deem it at once impos- 
able, one or sible and absurd, and suppose its unknow^n opposite 
neceBsury. as necessarily true. But as we not only can, but are 
constrained to consider both, we find that both are 
equally incomprehensible ; and yet though unable to 
view either as possible, we are forced by a higher law 
to admit that one, but one only, is necessary. 

That the conceivable lies always between two in- 
' conceivable extremes, is illustrated by every other 
relation of thought. We have found the maximum 
of space incomprehensible, can we comprehend its 
minimum 1 This is equally impossible. Here, like- 
wise, we recoil from one inconceivable contradictory 

A Pennies, Fremibre Fartie, art It. des espaoes imaginables, nous n’en 
§ 1, (vol II p 64, edit Faogbre ) fantona que des atomea, aa pnx de 
Fasoal’s words are — "Nous avons la rSalitS des clioses.” — E d. 
beaaenfler nos conceptions au delil filbid ,Sec Fart., art. iiL§l. — E d 
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only to infringe upon another. Let us take a portion leot. 

of space however small, we can never conceive it as ' 

the smallest. It is necessarily extended, and may, 
consequently, be divided into a half or quarters, and 
each of these halves or quarters may again be divided 
into other halves or quarters, and this ad infinitum. 

But if we are unable to construe to our mind the 
possibility of an absolute minimum of space, we can 
as little represent to ourselves the possibility of an 
infinite divisibility of an extended entity. 

In like manner Time ; — this is a notion even more Farther 

. 11 r 1 M * i* lllUBtiatlOO 

universal than spacej for while we exempt rrom oc-ty refer- 
copying space the energies of mind, we are unable Timo,— 
to conceive these as not occupying time. Thus, we M'ajumum. 
think everything, mental and material, as in time, 
and out of time we can think nothing. But, if we 
attempt to comprehend time, either in whole or in 
part, we find that thought is hedged in between two 
iucomprehensibles. Let us try the whole. And here i Tune, » 
let us look back, — let us consider time a parte ante. 09 ou bVo- 
And here we may surely flatter ourselves that we mconcen- 
shall be able to conceive time as a w'hole, for here we 
have the past period bounded by the present; the 
past cannot, therefore, be infinite or eternal, for a 
bounded infinite is a contradiction. But we shall 
deceive ourselves. We are altogether unable to con- 
ceive time as commencing; we can easily represent 
to ourselves time under any relative limitation of 
commencement and termination, but we are conscious 
to ourselves of nothing more clearly, than that it 
would be equally possible to think without thought, as 
to construe to the mind an absolute commencement, 
or an absolute termination of time, that is, a begin- 
ning and an end, beyond which time is conceived as , 
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LECT. non-existent. Goad imaeination to the utmost, it 

' j still sinks paralysed within the bounds of time, and 

time survives as the condition of the thought itself in 
which we annihilate the universe. On the other hand, 
2. Time, os the conccpt of past time as without limit, — with- 
Higress, lu- out commencement, is equally impossible. We cannot 
conoeiTft e. ^j^g TegTess of time ; for such a notion 

could only be realised by the infinite addition in 
thought of finite times, and such an addition would 
itself require an eternity for its accomplishment. If 
we dream of effecting this, we only deceive ourselves 
by substituting the indefinite for the infinite, than 
which no two notions can be more opposed. The 
negation of a commencement of time involves, like- 
wise, the affirmation, that an infinite time has, at 
every moment, already run; that is, it implies the 
contradiction, that an infinite has been completed. 
3 Time, os For the same reasons, we are unable to conceive an 
progrcM, ID- infinite progress of time ; while the infinite regress 
wmccivabio infinite progress taken together, involve the 

triple contradiction of an infinite concluded, of an 
infinite commencing, and of two infinities, not ex- 
clusive of each other. 


Timo.a'’. aa Now take the parts of time, — a moment, for in- 
TLomomont stance ; this we must conceive, as either divisible to 
either divi- infinity, or that it is made up of certain absolutely 
hnity, or“ Smallest parts. One or other of these contradictories 
must be the case. But each is, to us, equally incon- 
tmallnt ^ ceivable. Time is a protensive quantity, and, conse- 
Enativos quently, any part of it, however small, cannot, without 
mcmoeiv ^ contradiction, be imagined as not divisible into parts, 
and these parts into others ad infinitum. But tbe 
opposite alternative is equally impossible ; we cannot 
think this infinite division. One is necessarily true ; 
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but neither can be conceived possible. It is on the lect 

inability of the mind to conceive either the ultimate ' 

indivisibility, or the endless divisibility of space and 
time, that the arguments of the Meatic Zeno against 
the possibility of motion are founded, — arguments 
which at least show, that motion, however certain as 
a fact, cannot be conceived possible, as it involves a 
contradiction. 

The same principle could be shown in various other xhu ^aod 
relations, but what I have now said is, I presume, idkTthc 
sufficient to make you understand its import. Now cmditioii* 
the law of mind, that the conceivable is in every rela- ' 
tion bounded by the inconceivable, I call the Law of 
the Conditioned. You will find many philosophers The coun- 
who hold an opinion the reverse of this, — maintaining fouXd m 
that the absolute is a native or necessary notion of 
intelligence. This, I conceive, is an opinion founded 
on vagueness and confusion. They tell us we have a 
notion of absolute or infinite space, of absolute or in- 
finite time. But they do not tell us in which of the 
opposite contradictories this notion is reahsed. Though 
these are exclusive of each other, and though both are 
only negations of the conceivable on its opposite poles, 
they confound together these exclusive inconceivables 
into a single notion ; suppose it positive ; and baptise 
it with the name of absolute. The sum, therefore, of sum of tie 
what I have now stated is, that the Conditioned is that doctime. 
which IS alone conceivable or cogitable ; the Uncon- 
'ditioned, that which is inconceivable or incogitable. 

The conditioned or the thinkable lies between two ex- 
tremes or poles ; and these extremes or poles are each 
of them unconditioned, each of them inconceivable, 
each of them exclusive or contradictory of the other. 

Of these two repugnant opposites, the one is that of 
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LEOT. jUnconditioiial or Absolute Limitation ; the other that 
Exxyin. Unconditional or Infinite Illimitation. The one we 
may, therefore, in general call the Absolutely Uncon- 
ditioned, the other, the Infinitely Unconditioned ; or, 
! more simply, the Absolute and the Infinite ; the term 
absolute expressing that which is finished or complete, 
the term infinite that which cannot be tenninated or 
concluded. These terms, which, like the Absolute and 
Infinite themselves, phUosophera have confounded, 
ought not only to be distinguished, but opposed as 
contradictory. The notion of either unconditioned is 
negative: — the absolute and the infinite can each only 
be conceived as a negation of the thinkable. In other 
words, of the absolute and infinite we have no concep- 
tion at all. On the subject of the unconditioned, — 
the absolute and infinite, it is not necessary for me at 
present further to dilate. 

TfaeButhor’B I shall Only add, in conclusion, that, as this is the 
one true, it is the only orthodox, inference. We must 
ud t™ believe in the infinity of God ; but the infinite God 
inftt-' cannot by us, in the present limitation of our faculties, 
be comprehended or conceived, A Deity understood 
would be no Deity at all ; and it is blasphemy to say 
that God only is as we are able to think Him to be.“ 
We know God, according to the finitude of our facul- 
ties ; but we believe much that we are incompetent 
properly to know. The Infinite, the infinite God, is 
what, to use the words of Pascal, is infinitely incon- 
ceivable. Faith, — Belief, — ^is the organ by which we 
apprehend what is beyond our knowledge. In this, 
all Divines and Philosophers, worthy of the name, are 
found to coincide ; and the few who assert to man a 
knowledge of the infinite, do this on the daring, the 

« See Diseumoru, p 16, footnote.— Es. 
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extravagant, the paradoxical supposition, either that 

Human Beason is identical with the Divine, or that ’ 

Man and the Absolute arc one. 

The assertion has, however, sometimes been hazard- to uKrt 

that tho 

ed, through a mere mistake of the object of knowledge mfioue 
or conception ; as if that could be an obicct of know- w only 

^ . ** iDodequate* 

ledge, which was not known ; as if that could be an ly thought, 

1 • rt - T « T 'I contra- 

object of conception, which was not conceived. dicioty 

It has been held, that the infinite is known or con- 
ceived, though only a part of it, (and every part, be it 
observed, is ipso facto finite), can be apprehended; 
and Aristotle’s definition of the infinite has been 
adopted by those who disingard his declaration, that 
the infinite, qua infinite, is beyond the reach of human 
understanding.® To say that the infinite can be 
thought, but only inadequately thought, is a contra- 
diction in aJjecto ; it is the same as saying that the 
infinite can be known, but only known as finite. 

The Scriptures explicitly declare that the infinite is 
for us now incognisablc ; — they declare that the finite, 
and the finite alone, is within our reach. It is said, 

(to cite one text out of many), that " now I know in 
part,” {i.e. the finite) ; "but then” {i.e. in the life to 
come), “ shall I know even as I am known, {i.e. 
without limitation).'’’ 

a Phys , 1 . 4, G (Bekker) Tb /thr riKtm'; for it u added, — Ov Sb /tii- 
Avtipoif ff Avetpoif Hyvwffrov The defi- Siv rovT btm r^Keiov koI SAok 
mtion occure, PAya , iii G, 11’ "Atci. See Dtseturions, p 27 — Ed 
pan nkv oiv iffrlr oi Kara vorbv Aafi- S 1 CorinOuema, xm 12 

eivovaw aid ri KaPeir tanv f(a. To y See Appendix, III — Ed. 
the turfipor IB opposed the Saov and 
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LECTUKE XXXIX. 

THE REGULATIVE FACULTY. — LAW OP THE CONDI- 
TIONED, IN ITS APPLICATIONS. — CAUSALITY. 

I HAVE been desirous to cxj)lain to you the principle 
of the Conditioned, as out of it we are able not only 
Lnwoftiio to explain the hallucination of the Absolute, but to 
JiTto solve some of the most momentous, and hitherto most 
phtoiionii. pQ2zling, problems of mind. In pai-ticular, this prin- 
ciple affords ua, I think, a solution of the two great 
intellectual princijiles of Cause and Effect, and of Sub- 
stance and Phsenomenon or Accident. Both are only 
. applications of the principle of the Conditioned, in 
different relations. 

c.iu-iiiitj— Of questions in the histoiy of philosophy, that 
concerning the nature and genealogy of the notion of 
MiSS Causality, is, perhaps, the most famous ; and I shall 
endeavour to give you a comprehensive, though neces- 
sarily a veiy summary, view of the problem, and of 
the attempts which have been made at its solution. 
This, however imperfect in detail, may not be without 
advantage ; for there is not, as far as I am aware, in 
I any work a generalised survey of the various actual 
and possible opinions on the subject. 

The piiDBiio. But before proceeding to consider the different 
n°°°i.f y attempts to explain the phsenomenon, it is proper to 
state and to determine what the phenomenon to be 
’ explained really is. Nor is this superfluous, for we 

• shall find that some philosophers, instead of accom- 
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modating their solutions to the problem, have accom- 
modated the problem to their solutions. 

' ®re aware of something which begins to 

be, we are, by the necessity of our intelligence, con- 
strained to believe that it has a Cause. But what 
does the expression, that it has a cause, signify ? If 
■ we analyse our thought, we shall find that it simply 
i means, that as we cannot conceive any new existence 
j to commence, therefore, all that now is seen to arise 
under a new appearance, had previously an existence 
under a prior form. We are utterly unable to realise 
in thought the possibility of the complement of exist- 
ence being either increased or diminished. We are 
unable, on the one hand, to conceive nothing becom- 
ing something, — or, on the other, something becoming 
nothing. When God is said to create out of nothing, 
we construe this to thought by supposing that He 
evolves existence out of Himself ; wo view the Creator 
as the cause of the universe. “Ex nihilo nihil, in 
nihilum nil posse reverti,”^ expresses, in its purest 
form, the whole intellectual phsenomenon of causality. 

I There is thus conceived an absolute tautology be- 
J tween the effect and its causes. We think the causes 
to contain all that is contained in the effect; the 
I effect to contain nothing which was not contained in 
. the causes. Take an example. A neutral salt is an 
effect of the conjunction of an acid and alkali. Here 
we do not, and here we cannot, conceive that, m 
effect, any new existence has been added, nor can we 
conceive that any has been taken away. But another 
example : — Gunpowder is the effect of a mixture of 
sulphur, charcoal, and nitre, and these three substanpes 
are again the effect, — ^result, of simpler constituents, 

o Of ZHscuiiiong, p. 609.— Ed Oeschiehte der Phdosophk, i. p 83, 

fi Pemus, 111 . 84 [Of Bixner, g 62.] 
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and these constituents again of simpler elements, 

■ either known or conceived to exist. Now, in all this 
series of compositions, we cannot conceive that aught 
begins to exist. The gunpowder, the last compound, 
we are compelled to think, contains precisely the same 
quantum of existence that its ultimate elements con- 
tained prior to their combination. Well, we explode 
the powder. Can we conceive that existence has been 
diminished by the annihilation of a single element 
previously in being, or increased by the addition of a 
single element which was not heretofore in nature 1 
“ Omnia mutantur ; nilul interit,” “ — is what we think, 
what Ave must think. This then is the mental phe- 
nomenon of causality, — that we necessarily deny in 
thought that the object which appears to begin to be, 
really so begins ; and that ive necessarily id enti fy its 
present with its past existence. Here it is not re-‘ 
quisite that we should know under "what form, under 
what combinations, this existence was previously 
realised, in other words, it is not requisite that we 
should know what are the particular causes of the 
particular effect. The discovery of the connection of 
determinate causes and determinate effects is merely 
contingent and individual, — merely the datum of expe- 
rience ; but the principle that every event should have 
its causes is necessary and universal, and is imposed 
on us as a condition of our human intelligence itself. 
This last is the only phaenomenon to be explained. Nor 
are philosophers, in general, really at variance in their 
statement of the problem. However divergent in their ' 
mode of explanation, they are at one in regard to 
the matter to be explained.^ But there is one excep- 
tion. Dr Brown has given a very different account 

a Ovid, Met , XV. 166 —Ed. notion of Cniwality, see PUtner, P/al. 

a On the natuie and origin of tiie Aph , i. § 846 ef aej.— Eu. 
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of the pheenomenon in question. To this statement lect. 

of it, I beg to solicit your attention ; for as his theory 

is solely accommodated to his view of the phsenomenon, 
so his theory is refuted by showing that his view of 
the phsenomenon is erroneous. To prevent miscon- 
ception, I shall exhibit to you his doctrine in his own 
words “ : — 

“ Why is it, then, we believe that continual simi- Bro™ 
larity of the future to the past, which constitutes, or 
at least is implied in, our notion of power 1 A stone 
tends to the earth, — a stone will always tend to the 
earth, — are not the same proposition; nor can the 
first be said to involve the second. It is not to ex- 
perience, then, alone that we must have recourse for 
the origin of the belief, but to some other principle 
which converts the simple facts of experience into a 
general expectation or confidence, that is afterwards 
to be physically the guide of all our plans and 
actions. 

“ This principle, since it cannot be derived from 
experience itself, which relates only to the past, must 
be an original principle of our nature. There is a 
tendency in the very constitution of the mind from 
which the experience arises, — a tendency, that, in 
everything which it adds to the mere facts of ex- 
perience, may truly be termed instinctive ; for though 
that term is commonly supposed to imply something 
peculiarly mysterious, there is no more real mystery 
in it than in any of the simplest successions of 
thought, which are all, in like manner, the results of 
a natural tendency of the mind to exist in certain 
states, after existing in certain other states. The 
belief is, a state or feeling of the mind as easily con- 
ceivable as any other state of it, — a new feeling, aris- 

o Phil, qf the Human Mind, Lect, vi p 34, edit. 1830. 
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XXXIX ™ certain circjimstances, as uniformly as, in certain 

^ other circumstances, there arise other states or feelings 

of the mind, which we never consider as mysterious ; 
those, for example, which we term the sensations of 
sweetness or of sound. To have our nerves of taste 
or hearing affected in a certain manner, is not, indeed, 
to taste or hear, but it is immediately afterwards to 
have those particular sensations; and tliis merely 
because the mind was onginally so constituted, as 
to exist directly in the one state after existing in the 
other. To observe, in like manner, a series of ante- 
cedents and consequents, is not, in the very feeling 
of the moment, to believe in the future similarity, 
but, in consequence of a similar original tendency, it 
is immediately afterwards to believe that the same 
antecedents will invariably be followed by the same 
consequents. That this belief of the future is a state 
of mind very different from the mere perception or 
memory of the past from which it flows, is indeed 
true ; but what resemblance has sweetness, as a sen- 
sation of the mind, to the solution of a few particles 
of sugar on the tongue ; or the harmonies of music, 
to the vibration of particles of air ? All which we 
know, in both cases, is, that these successions regularly 
take place ; and in the regular successions of nature, 
which could not, in one instance more than in another, 
have been predicted without experience, nothing is 

mysterious, or everything is mysterious 

“It is more immediately our present purpose to 
consider. What it truly is which is the object of in- 
quiry, when we examine the physical successions of 
events, in whatever manner the behef of their simi- 
larity of sequence may have arisen ? Is it the mere 
series of regular antecedents and consequents them- 
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selves? or, Is it anything more mysterious, which 

must be supposed to intervene and connect them by 

some invisible bondage ? 

“ We see in nature one event followed by another ; 
the fall of a spark on gunpowder, for example, fol- 
lowed by the deflagration of the gunpowder : and, by 
a peculiar tendency of our constitution, which we 
must take for granted, whatever be our theory of 
power, we believe, that, as long as all the circum- 
stances continue the same, the sequence of events 
will continue the same ; that the deflagration of gun- 
powder, for example, will be the invariable conse- 
quence of the fall of a spark on it ; in other words, 
we believe the gunpowder to be susceptible of de- 
flagration on the application of a spark, and a spark 
to have the power of deflagratiug gunpowder. 

"There is nothing mere, tlion, understood in the 
train of events, however regular, than the regular 
order of antecedents and consequents which compose 
the train ; and between which if anything else existed, 
it would itself be a part of the train. All that we 
mean, when we ascribe to one substance a suscepti- 
bility of being affected by another substance, is that 
a certain change will uniformly take place in it when 
that other is present ; — all that we mean, in like 
manner, when we ascribe to one substance a power 
of affecting another substance, is, that, where it is 
present, a certain change will uniformly take place 
in that other substance. Power, in short, is signifi- 
cant not of anything different from the invariable 
antecedent itself, but of the mere invariableness of 
the order of its appearance in reference to some in- 
variable consequent, — the invariable antecedent being 
denominated a cattse, the invariable consequent an 
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1 solving salt, and to say that salt will always melt 

when water is poured upon it, are to say precisely 
the same thing; — there is nothing in the one pro- 
position, which is not exactly and to the same extent 
enunciated in the other.” 

Now, in explaining to you the doctrine of Dr Brown, 
I am happy to avail myself of the assistance of my 
late lamented friend, Dr Brown’s successor, whose 
metaphysical acuteness was not the least remarkable 
of his many brilliant qualities. 

WiiMii “ Now, the distinct and full purport of Dr Brown’s 
irewr doctrine, it will be observed, is this, — that when wo 
Cmusiity apply in this way the words caitse and power, we 
attach no other meaning to the terms than what he 
has explained. By the word cause, we mean no more 
than that in this instance the spark falling is the 
event immediately prior to the explosion : including 
the belief that in aU cases hitherto, when a spark has 
fallen on gunpowder, (of course, supposing other cir- 
cumstances the same), the gunpowder has kindled; 
and that whenever a spark shall again so fall, the 
grains will again take fire. The present immediate 
priority and the past and future invariable sequence 
of the one event upon the other, are aU the ideas that 
the mind can have in view in speaking of the event 
in that instance as a cause ; — and in speaking of the 
power in the spark to produce this effect, we mean 
merely to express the invariableness with which this 
has happened and will happen. 

“ This is the doctrine ; and the author submits it 
to this test : — ‘ Let any one,’ he says, ‘ ask himaplf 
what it is which he means by the term “ power,” and 
without contenting himself with a few phrases that 
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signify nothing, reflect before be give bis answer, — 
and he will find that he means nothing more than 
that, in all similar circumstances, the explosion of 
gunpowder will be the immediate and imiform conse- 
quence of the application of a spark.' 

“ This test, indeed, is the only one to which the 
question can be bi-ought. For the question does not 
regard causes themselves, but solely the ideas of cause, 
in the human mind. If, therefore, every one to whom 
this analysis of the idea that is in his mind when 
he speaks of a cause, is proposed, finds, on compar- 
ing it with what passed in his mind, that this is a 
complete and full account of his conception, there is 
nothing more to be said, and the point is made good. 
By that sole possible test the analysis is, in such a 
case, cstabhshed. If, on the contrary, when this ana- 
lysis is proposed, as containmg all the ideas which we 
annex to the words cause and power, the minds of 
most men cannot satisfy themselves that it is complete, 
but arc still possessed with a strong suspicion that 
there is something more, which is not here accounted 
for, — then the analysis is not yet established, and it 
becomes necessary to inquire, by additional examina- 
tion of the subject, what that more may be. 

“ Let us then apply the test by which Dr Brown 
proposes that the truth of his views shall be tried. 
Let us ask ourselves, what we mean when we say, 
that the spark has power to kindle the gunpowder, — 
that the powder is susceptible of being kindled by’ 
the spark. Do we mean only that whenever they 
come together this will happen ? Do we merely pre- 
dict this simple and certain futurity ? 

“ We do not fear to say, that when we speak of a 
power in one substance to produce a change in another, 


LBCT. 
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LBCT and of a susceptibility of such change in that other, 

^ we express more than our belief that the change has 

' taken and will take place. There is more in our 
\ mind than a conviction of the past and a foresight of 
f the future. There is, besides this, the conception in- 
> eluded of a fixed constitution of their nature, which 
determines the event, — a constitution, which, while it 
lasts, makes the event a necessary consequence of the 
situation in which the objects are placed. We should 
say then, that there are included in these terms,. 

‘ power,* and ‘ susceptibility of ehange,’ two ideas 
which are not expressed in Dr Brown’s analysis, — one 
of necessity, and the other of a constitution of things, 
i in which that necessity is established. That these 
two ideas are not expressed in the terms of Dr Brown’s 
analysis, is seen by quoting again his words : — ‘ He 
will find that he means nothing more than that, in all 
similar circumstances, the explosion of gunpowder will 
be the immediate and uniform consequence of the 
application of a spark,’ 

“ It is certain, from the whole tenor of his work, 
that Dr Brown has designed to exclude the idea of 
necessity from his analysis.”" 

Fundamen- ^ Now this admirably expresses what I have al- 
m Brown's ways felt is the grand and fundamental defect in 
theory, — a defect which renders that 
theory ah initio worthless. Brown professes to ex- 
plain the phaenomenon of causality, but, previously 
to explanation, he evacuates the phenomenon of all 
that desiderates explanation. What remains in the 
phenomenon, after the quality of necessity is thrown, 
or rather silently allowed to drop out, is only acciden- 
tal, — only a consequence of the essential circumstance. 

a Professor Wilson, in Machcoo^a Maganine, vol. xl. p. 122 aeq. 
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The opinions in regard to the nature -and origin of 

the principle of Causality, in so far as that; principle 

' is yiewed as a subjective pheenomenon, — as a judgment 
' of the human mind, — fall into two gi-cat categories. XTiat* ^ 

[ The first category (A) comprehends those theories “th^nn- 
which consider this principle as Empirical or a pos- 
teriori, that is, as derived from experience ; the other 
(B) comprehends those which view it as Pure or a 
priori, that is, as a condition of intelligence itself. 

These two primary genera are, however, severally 
subdivided into various subordinate classes. 

The former category (A), under which this prin- 
ciple is regai'ded as the result of experience, contains 
two classes, inasmuch as the causal judgment may be 
supposed founded either (a) on an Original, or (b) on 
a Derivative, cognition. Bach of these again is divided 
into two, according as the principle is supposed to 
have an objective, or a subjective, origin. In the for- 
mer case, that is, where the cognition is supposed to 
be original and underived, it is Objective, or rather 
Objectivo-Objective, when held to consist in an imme- 
diate perception of the power or efficacy of causes in 
the external and internal worlds (1); and Subjective, 
or rather Objectivo-Subjective, when viewed as given 
in a solf-consciousucss alone of the power or efficacy 
of our own volitions (2). In the latter case, that is, 
where the cognition is supposed to be derivative, if 
objective, it is viewed as a product of Induction and 
Generalisation (3) ; if subjective, of Association and 
Custom (4). 

In like manner, the latter category (B), under wliich 
the causal principle is considered not as a result, but 
as a condition, of experience, is variously divided and 
subdivided. In the first place, the opinions under 

VOL. II. 2b* 
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’ (regard the causal judgment (c) as an Ultimate or 
(Primary law of mind, while others regard it (d) as a 
ISecondary or Derived. Those who hold the former 
doctrine, in viewing it as a simple original principle, 
hold likewise that it is a positive act, — an affirmative 
datum, of intelligence. This class is finally subdivided 
into two opinions. For some hold that the causal 
judgment, as necessary, is given in what they call 
“the principle of Causality,” that is, the principle 
which declares that everything which begins to be, 
must have its cause (5) ; whilst at least one philo- 
sopher, without explicitly denying that the causal 
judgment is necessary, would identify it with the 
principle of our “Expectation of the Constancy of 
nature” (6). 

Those who hold that it can be analysed into a higher 
principle, also hold that it is not of a positive but of 
a negative character. These, however, are divided 
into two classes. By some it has been maintained, 
that the principle of Causality can be resolved into 
the principle of Contradiction { 7 ), which, as I formerly 
stated to you, ought in propriety to be called the 
principle of Non-Contradiction. On the other hand, 
it may be, (though it never has been), argued, that 
the judgment of Causality can be analysed into what 
I CBilled the principle of the Conditioned, — ^the prin- 
ciple of Eelativity (8). To one or other of these eight 
heads, all the doctrines that have been actually main- 
tained in regard to the origin of the principle in ques- 
tion may be referred; and the classification is the 
better worthy of your attention, as in no work will 
you find any attempt at even an enumeration of the 
various theories, actual and possible, on this subject. 
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The following is a tabular view of the theories in 


regard to the principle of Causality : — 


r 

A. 

lAroatcnon 


Judgment 

of 

Causality 

as 


Onginal 

or 

Prunitive 


ObjectiTO-objective and Objectivo-aub- 
jective, — Perception of Causal Effi- 
ciency, external and internal 




b. 

Denvati7e I 
or y 
Secondary j 4, 


a 

I Objectivo-aubjective, — Perception of 
1 Causal Efficiency, internal. 

3 . 

f Objective, — Induction, Generalisation 


B 

A Pnoti 


0 

Original 

or 


j Subjective, — Association, Custom, 
Habit 

5 

^Necessary : A Special Pnnoiple of In- 
telligence 


Primitive j Contingent Expectation of the Con- 
^ stancy of Nature 


From the Law of Contradiction (1 c 
Non-Coutradiction) 


Derivative 
or { 
Secondary I ^ 


^From the Law of the Conditioned. 


An adequate discussion of these several heads, and These eight 
a special consideration of the differences of the indi- considered 
vidual opinions which they comprehend, would far 
exceed our limits. I shall, therefore, confine myself 
to a few observations on the value of these eight 
doctrines in general, without descending to the par- 
ticular modifications under which they have been 
maintained by particular philosophers. 
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I. Objeo- 
tivo-Olnoc* 
ti7o uia 
Obiectivo' 

SuDJOCtlVO. 

Percep- 
tion of 
cAueel effi- 
eioney, ex- 
teinal and 
mternal 
Etofuted 
on two 
groundfl. 


That we 
have no 
perception 
of tbo con> 
noction of 
cause and 
effect in the 
extomul 
ivorld,— 
luaiutaiiied 
b^ Hume. 


Of these, the first, — ^that which asserts that we have 
a perception of the causal agency, as we have a percep- 
tion of the existence of external objects, — ^this opinion 
has been always held in combination with the second, — 
that which maintains that we are self-conscious of eflB- 
cicncy ; though the second has been frequently held by 
philosopherswho have abandoned the first as untenable. 

Considering them together, that is, as forming the 
opmion that we directly and immediately apprehend 
the efScieney of causes, both external and internal, — 
this opinion is refuted by two objections. Thq^st is, 
that we have no such apprehension, — ^no such know- 
ledge ; the second, that if we had, this being merely 
empirical, — merely conversant with individual in- 
stances, could never account for the quality of neces- 
sity and universality, which accompanies the judgment 
of causality. In regard to the first of these objections, 
it is now universally admitted that we have no per- 
ception of the connection 'of cause and effect in the 
external world. For example, when one billiard-ball 
is seen to strike another, we perceive only that the 
impulse of the one is followed by the motion of the 
other, but have no perception of any force or efficiency 
in the first, by which it is connected with the second, 
in the relation of causality. Hume was the^ilosopher 
who decided the opinion of the world on this point. 
He was not, however, the first who stated the fact, or 
even the reasoner who it most clearly. He, 

however, believed himself, or would induce us to be- 
lieve, that in this he was original. Speaking of this 
point, “ I am sensible,” he says, “ that of all the para- 
doxes, which I have had, or shall hereafter have, occa- 
sion to advance, in the course of this treatise, the 
present one is the most violent, and that it is merely 
by dint of solid proof and reasoning I can ever hope 
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it will have admission, and overcome the inveterate 

prejudices of mankind. Before we are reconciled to 

this docti’ine, how often must we repeat to ourselves, 
that the simple view of any two objects or actions, 
however related, can never give us any idea of power, 
or of a connection betwixt them ; that this idea arises 
from the repetition of their union ; that the repetition 
neither discovers nor causes anything in the objects, 
but has an influence only on the mind, by that cus- 
tomary transition it produces ; that this customary 
transition is, therefore, the same with the power and 
necessity ; which are consequently qualities of percep- 
tions, not of objects, and are internally felt by the 
soul, and not perceived externally in bodies 

I could adduce to you a whole army of philosophers be- 
provious to Hume, who had announced and illustrated j^nypiui’J. 
the fact.^ As far as I have been able to trace it, this 
doctrme was first promulgated towards the commence- 
ment of the twelfth century, at Bagdad, by Algazel, Aigatei,— 
(El Gazeli), a pious Mahommedan philosopher, who 
not undeservedly obtained the title of Imaun of the 
World. Algazel did not deny the reality of causation, 
but he maintained that God was the only efiicient cause 
in nature and that second causes were not properly 
causes, but only occasions, of the effect. That we have 
no perception of any real agency of one body on an- 


a Treatise of Human Nature^ y « tion, is shown by his denying sense 
part ui § 14, Tol i p 291, ang^edit!^ as pnnoipls of science, < e. Slori, (see 
S Of, Sturm, Physica Electiva, c Post Ah , i c, 31 , and ifri, Zaba- 
IV, p. 163 (edit 1697) Stewart, rella), and by his denying that sense 
Mhments, i , WorJis, u. Note C, p. is x'rmciple of wisdom, as igiioiant 
476 Elements, ii , Works, lu Note of cause, (see Met , i c 1, and ibi, 
0, p 389 . — Ed. [SeeLeClerc, On- Fonseca. Bee also Conimbncensea, 
tohgxa, o. x. S 3-4. Opeiu Phd , i In Org., ii p 436 )] 
p 318. Chev Bamsay, PAilos Prin •f^e^Evemoea,DeslruetioDestrue- 
qf JEatural and Reoealed SeUgion, p twins, Aristotelis Opera, "VeaeA 1350, 
109, Glasgow, 1748. That Aristotle voL ix. p 56 Quoted by Tenne- 
dul not acknowledge that sense had mann, Oeaeh. der Phil , voL viii. p 
any peroeption of the causal connoc- 405 — Ed. 
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other, is a truth whieh has not more clearly been stated 

^ or illustrated by any subsequent philosopher than by 

Miusninun bju) who fixst proclaimed it. The doctrine of Algazcl 
was adopted by that great sect among the Mussul- 
man doctors, who were styled those peaking in the 
law, {loquentes in legi), that is, the law of Mahommed. 
The School- From the Eastern Schools the opinion passed to those 
of the West ; and we find it a problem which divided 
the scholastic philosophers, whether God were the only 
efficient, or whether causation could be attributed to 
created existences.® After the revival of letters, the 
opinion of Algazel was maintained by many indivi- 
dual thinkers, though it no longer retained the same 
prominence in the schools. It was held, for example, 
Male. by Malebranche,^ and his illustration from the colh- 
sion of two biUiard-baUs is likewise that of Hume, 
who probably borrowed from Malebranche both the 


opinion and the example. 

II objoc- I But there are many philosophers who surrender the 

tivo-Subjec-/ , A- 1 . . . 

tiTo, Per- /external perception, and maintain our internal con- 
ception ef / . „ . m, ■ . . 

cauHai effi- j sciousness, 01 causation or power. This opinion was, 
teni^’ in one chapter of his Essay^ advanced by Locke, 
and, at a very recent date, it has been amplified and 
enforced with distinguished abilily by the late M. 


M. de Bi- Maine de Biran,* — one of the acutest metaphysicians 
of France. On this doctrine, the notion of cause is not 
given to us 


by the observatim of external phsenomena, 


a [See Biel, In Sent , lib. iv diet S See Bxamen de» Lefons de Philo- 
1, q. 1 D’Ailly, Jbtd , diet 2, q. 23; g viii , Ntmvellea, Conmddra- 

referred to by Scheibler, Opera Me- ttone, p 241, aud R^meea aux At- 
taphysusa, lib ii c. ui. tit 19, p gumente cuntrr t Apperception Imme- 
124 (edit 1665). See also Sturm, diate dune Liatsmi Catteale entre le 


Phya Elect , o. iv. p 128 « mj Vonloir el la Motion, Ac , Nouv 

Poiret, (Eamamta Pivina, i. VJ g C, Con., p 363 (edit 1834). Cf Pr6- 
p SSetaeff (edit 1705)] face, by M Couein, p 34; andCotm 

$ [Recherche de la PtnU, hv. vi * PJIietoirc de la Philoacplue (xviiie 
part u. 0 ui.] Slide), t u. lej ju*. p. 231 (edit 

7 Book li 0 XXL § S.—Ed, 1829) — En. 
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.'which, as considered only by the senses, manifest no jjBCT. 

■ causal efficiency, and appear to us only as successive ; ^ 

it is given to us within, in reflection, in the conscious- 
ness of our operations and of the power which exerts 
them, — viz., the will I make an effort to move my 
^arm, and I move it. When we analyse attentively 
'the phsenomenon of effort, which M. de Biran con- 
siders as the type of the phaenomena of volition, the 
following are the results : — 1°, The consciousness of an 
act of will ; 2", The consciousness of a motion pro- 
duced ; 3“, A relation of the motion to the volition. 

And what is this relation ? Not a simple relation of 
succession. The will is not for us a pure 'act without 
efficiency, — it is a productive energy; so that in a 
volition there is given to us the notion of cause, 
and this notion we subsequently transport, — ^project 
out from our internal activities, into the changes of 
the external world. 

' “This reasoning, in so far as regards the mere empi- shown to be 
rical fact of our consciousness of causality, in the rela- j jj„ 
tion of our will as moving and of our limbs as moved, 

'is refuted by the consideration, that between the^^‘,;®“ 
overt fact of corporeal movement of which we are cog- 
nisant, and the internal act of mental determination of 
which we are also cognisant, there intervenes a numer- 
ous series of intermediate agencies of which we have 
no knowledge ; and, cons^uently, that we can have no 
consciousness of any ca^al connection between the 
extreme links of this chain, — the volition to move and 
the limb moving, as this hypothesis asserts. No one 
is immediately conscious, for example, of moving his 
arm through his volition. Previously to this ultimate 
movement, muscles, nerves, a multitude of solid and 
fluid parts, must be set in motion by the will, but of 

a See StuTt Worhn, p 866 j Vtsniss., p 612 — Ed. 
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LECT. this motion we know, from consciousness, absolutely 

nothing. A person struck with paralysis is conscious 

of no inability in his limb to fulfil the determinations 
of his will ; and it is ■ only after having willed and 
finding that his limbs do not obey his volition that 
he learns by this experience, that the external move- 
ment does not follow the internal act. But as the 
paralytic learns after the volition that his limbs do 
not obey his mind ; so it is only after volition that 
the man in health learM, that his limbs do obey the 
mandates of his will. 

2 AndcToa But, independently of all this, the second objection 
fails above mentioned is fatal to the theory which would 
found the judgment of causality on any empirical cog- 
uS"/ nition, whether of the phenomena of mind or of the 
phaenomena of matter. Admitting that causation were 
cognisable, and that perception and self-consciousness 
were competent to its apprehension, still as these facul- 
ties could only take note of individual causations, we 
should be wholly unable, out of such empirical acts, to 
evolve the quality of necessity and universality, by 
I which this notion is distinguished. Admitting that we 
had really observed the agency of any number of causes, 
stiU this would not explam to us, how we are unable to 
think a manifestation of existence without thinking it 
as an effect. Our internal experience, especially in the 
relation of our volitions to their effects, may be useful 
in giving us a clearer notion of causality; but it is 
altogether incompetent to account for what in it there 
is of the quality of necessity. So much for the two 
theories at the head of the Table. 

/ As the first and second opinions have been usually 
I associated, so also have the third and fourth, — that is, 

I the doctrine that our notion of causality is the offspring 
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of the obiective principle of Induction or Generalisa- lect. 

^ ^ xxxix. 

tion, and the doctrine, that it is the offspring of the ^ 

j subjective principle of Association or Custom. 

, In regard to the former (the third), it is plain that in objec- 

° ^ r 1 tive— In- 

the observation, that certain phsenomcna are found to 

’ n .11 11 T GenotiilikS- 

succeed certain other phenomena, and the generalisa- tion 
tion consequent thereon, that these are reciprocally 
causes and effects, could never of itseKhavc engendered 
not only the strong but the irresistible belief, that everj’- 
event must have its cause. Each of these observations 
is contingent ; and any number of observed contin- 
gencies will never impose upon us the feeling of ne- 
cessity, — of our inability to think the opposite. Nay 
more ; this theory evolves the absolute notion of cau- 
sality out of the observation of a certain number of 
uniform consecutions among phenomena. But we find 
no difficulty whatever in conceiving tiie reverse of all 
or any of the consecutions we have observed ; and yet 
the general notion of causality, which, ea; hypothesi, 
is their result, we cannot possibly think as possibly 
unreal. We have always seen a stone fall to the 
ground, when thrown into the air, but we find no dif- 
ficulty in representing to ourselves the possibility of 
one or all stones gravitating from the earth ; only we 
cannot conceive the possibility of this, or any other 
event, happening without a cause. 

Nor does the latter (the fourth) theory, — that ofiv si^.jcc. 
Custom or Association, — afford a better solution. The ciation 
attribute of necessity cannot be derived from custom. 

Allow the force of custom to be great as may be, still 
it is always limited to the customary, and the custom- 
ary has nothing whatever in it of the necessar}^ But 
we have here to account not for a strong, but for an 
absolutely irresistible, belief. On this theory, also, the 
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judgment, when association is recent, should be 
weak, and should only gradually acquire its fuU force 
in proportion as custom becomes inveterate. But do 
we find that the causal judgment is weaker in the 
young, stronger in the old ? There is no difierence. In 
either ease there is no less and more ; the necessity in 
both is absolute. Mr Hume patronised the opinion, 
that the notion of causality is the offspring of expe- 
rience engendered upon custom.® But those have a 
sorry insight into the philosophy of that great thinker, 
who suppose that this was a dogmatic theory of his 
own. On the contrary, in his hands, it was a mere 
reduction of dogmatism to absurdity by showing the 
inconsistency of its results. To the Lockian sensual- 
ism, Hume proposed the problem, — ^to account for the 
phaenomenon of necessity in our notion of the causal 
nexus. That philosophy afforded no other principle 
through which even the attempt at a solution could 
be made ; — and the principle of custom, Hume shows, 
could not furnish a real necessity. The alternative 
was jilain. Either the doctrine of sensualism is false, 
or our nature is a delusion. Shallow thinkers adopted 
the latter alternative, and were lost ; profound think- 
ers, on the contrary, were determined to lay a deeper 
foundation of philosophy than that of the superficial 
edifice of Locke ; and thus it is that Hume became 
the cause or the occasion of all that is of principal 
value in our more recent metaphysics. Hume is the 
j^arent of the philosophy of Kant, and, tlirough Kant, 
of the whole philosophy of Germany; he is the parent 
of the philosophy of Reid and Stewart in Scotland, 
and of all that is of pre-eminent note m the metaphy- 
sics of France and Italy. — But to return. 

o [On Hume’s theory, sec Hntaer, PhU Ajrfi , i. § 850, p 485-0 ; edit. 1793 ] 
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I now come to the second category (B), and to the 
first of the four particular heads which it likewise con- 
I tains, — the opinion, namely, that the judgment, that 
I everything that Begins to be must have a cause, is' a 
> simple primary datum, a positive revelation of intel- 
lligence. To this head are to be referred the theories 
on causalily of Descartes, Leibnitz, Reid, Stewart, 
Kant, Fichte, Cousin, and the majority of recent phi- 
losophers. This is the fifth theory in order. 

Dr Brown has promulgated a doctrine of Causality, 
which may be numbered as the sixth ; though perhaps 
it is hardly deserving of distinct enumeration. He 
actually identifies the causal judgment, which to us is 
necessary, with the principle by which we are merely 
inclined to beheve in the uniformity of nature’s opera- 
tions. 

Superseding any articulate consideration of this 
opinion, and reverting to the fifth, much might be 
said in relation to the several modifications of this 
opinion as held by different philosophers ; but I must 
content myself with a brief criticism of the doctrine 
in reference to its most general features. 

I Now it is manifest, that, against the assumption of 
[ a special principle, which this doctrine makes, there 
exists a primaiy presumption of philosophy. This is 
the law of Parcimony, which forbids, without neces- 
sity, the multiplication of entities, powers, principles, 
or causes ; above all, the postulation of an unknown 
I force, where a known impotence can account for the 
'effect We are, therefore, entitled to apply Occam’s 
razor to this theory of causality, unless it be proved 
impossible to explain the causal judgment at a cheaper 
rate, by deriving it from a higher and that a negative 
origin. On a doctrine like the present is thrown the 
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liECT. onus of vindicating its necessity, by showing that, un- 

less a special and positive principle be assumed, there 

exists no competent mode to save the phsenomena. It 
can only, therefore, be admitted provisorily; and it 
falls of course, if the phsenomenon it would explain can 
be explained on less onerous conditions, 
vn The Leaving, therefore, this theory to stand or fall 
SfOT-Bm” according as the two remaining opinions are or are 
tiadictmn. found insufficient, I proceed to the consideration 
of these. The first, — ^the seventh, is a doctrine that 
has long been exploded. It attempts to establish the 
• principle of Causality upon the principle of Contra- 
diction. Leibmtz was too acute a metaphysician to 
attempt to prove the principle of Sufficient Keason 
or Causality, which is an ampliative or synthetic 
. principle, by the principle of Contradiction, which is 
\ merely explicative or analytic. But his followers 
were not so wise. Wolf,® Baumgarten,^ and many 
other Leibnitians, paraded demonstrations of the law 
of the Sufficient ileason on the ground of the law of 
Contradiction ; but the reasoning always proceeds on 
a covert assumption of the very point in question. 
The same argument is, however, at an earlier date, to 
be found in Locke,'^ and modifications of it in Hobbes® 
and Clarke.* nume,t who was only aware of the 
argument as in the hands of the English metaphysi- 


a [Ontohgm, § 70 ] 
a [Metaphyeil, § 18.] [Cf. Walcli, 
Lexiktm, V, Zureichendn- Grund. Zed- 
Icr, LexHam, v. CavssahUd ] 
ylUmay, bookiv o 10, §3 Woris, 
I p 294] [This is doubtless the pas- 
sage of Locko which is cnticisod by 
Hume {7'reaC qf Hum Nat , b i 
part 111 §3), but it will hardly boar 
the mteqiretatioD put upon it by 


Hume Bud Sir W Hamihou. — ] 

8 Of Liberty and Necemily, Woris, 
edit Molesworth, vol iv p 276 — 
Ed 

e [DemonstraUm, p 9, dlM See 
also ’S Gravesande, Introd ad Phi! , 
§80] 

f 7'reat of Hum Nature, book i 
part in § 3 Cf. Hoid, frorla, p. 455. 
Stewari^ Works, l p. 441 — Ed. 
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cians, has given it a refutation, which has earned the 


approbation of Reid; and by foreign philosophers its 
emptiness, in the hands of the Wolfian metaphysicians, 
has frequently been exposed.” Listen to the pretended Paiiary of 
demonstration : — ^Whatever is produced without a pomj* 5*. 
cause, is produced by nothing ; in other words, has non 
nothing for its cause. But nothing can no more be a 
cause than it can be something. The same intuition 
that makes us aware, that nothing is not something, 
shows us that everytliing must have a real cause of 
its existence. — To this it is sufficient to say, that the 
existence of causes being the point in question, the 
existence of causes must not be taken for gi-anted, in 
the very reasoning which attempts to prove their real- 
ity, In excluding causes we exclude all causes; and 
consequently exclude nothing considered as a cause ; 
it is not, therefore, allowable, contrary to that exclu- 
sion, to suppose nothing as a cause, and then from the 
absurdity of that supposition to infer the absurdity of 
the exclusion itself. If everything must have a cause, 
it follows that, upon the exclusion of other causes, we 
must accept of notliing as a cause. But it is the very 
point at issue, whether everything must have a cause 
or not ; and, therefore, it violates the first principles 
of reasoning to take this qusesitum itself as granted. 

This opinion is now universally abandoned. 

The eighth and last opinion is that which regards vni. Tire 

1-1 ^ 1 - 1 1 I • 

the judgment of causality as derived; and derives it cmdition- 
not from a power, but fi:om an impotence of mind ; 
in a word, from the principle of the Conditioned. I 
do not think it possible, without a detailed exposition 


a [See Walcli, Xrrei&Hi, ti. Pteiguchr^flen Uber dte MetaphysiJi, 

etider Orund Biedermaon, Ada p 14!1 Lossiua, Zemloit, v. Caus- 
ScAolasiica, t, vii. p. 120 Schwab, mlUat, i. p. CGO ] 
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of the various laws or categories of thought, to make 
1 you fully understand the grounds and bearings of 
this opinion. In attemptiug to explain, you must, 
therefore, allow me to take for granted certain laws 
of thought, to which I have only been able incident- 
ally to allude. Those, however, which I postulate, 
are such as are now generally admitted by all philo- 
sophers who allow the mind itself to be a source of 
cognitions ; and the only one which has not been re- 
cognised by them, but which, as I endeavoured briefly 
to prove to you in my last Lecture, must likewise be 
taken into account, is the Law of the Conditioned, — 
the law that the conceivable has always two opposite 
extremes, and that these extremes are equally incon- 
ceivable. That the conditioned is to be viewed, not 
as a power, but as a powerlessness, of mind, is evinced 
by this, — that the two extremes are contradictories, 
and, as contradictories, though neither alternative can 
be conceived, — thought as possible, one or other must 
be admitted to be necessary. 

Philosophers, who allow a native principle to the 
mind at all, allow that Existence is such a princi- 
ple. I shall, therefore, take for granted Existence as 
the highest category or condition of thought. As I 
noticed to you in my last Lecture," no thought is 
possible except under this categoiy. AH that we 
perceive or imagine as diflerent from us, we perceive 
or imagine as objectively existent. All that we are 
conscious of as an act or modification of self, we 
are conscious of only as subjectively existent. All 
thought, therefore, implies the thought of existence ; 
and this is the veritable exposition of the enthymeme 
of Descartes , — Cogito ergo sum. I cannot think that 
I think, without thinking that I exist, — cannot be 

a P. SC6.— Ed. 
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consdous, without being conacious that I am. Let 

esifltence, then, be laid down as a necessary form of ^ 

though t. As a second category or subjective condi- 
tion of thought, I postulate that of Time. This, like- Time 
wise, cannot be denied me. It is the necessary con- 
dition of every conscious act ; thought is only realised 
to us as in succession, and succession is only con- 
ceived by us under the concept of time. Existence 
and existence in time is thus an elementary form of 
QiiE. intdligence. 

But we do not conceive existence in time absolutely The Condi- 
or infinitely, — ^we conceive it only as conditioned in 
time ; and Existence Conditioned in Time expresses at 
once and in relation, the three categories of thought, 
which afford us in combination the principle of Cau- 
sality. This requires some explanation. 

When we perceive or imagine an object, we per- ExiHBme 

• ^ lo * • , ^ j * Coudilioiied 

ceive or imagine it — 1 , As existent, and, 2, As mm Time 

affords ilio 
of 

thought. But Avhat is meant by saying, I perceive, 
or imagine, or, in general, think, an object only as I 
perceive, or imagine, or, in general, think it to exist ? 

Simply this, — that, as thinking it, I cannot hut think 
it to exist, in other words, that I cannot annihilate 
it in thought. I may think away from it, I may 
turn to other things ; and I can thus exclude it from 
my consciousness ; but, actually thinking it, I cannot 
think it as non-existent, for as it is thought, so is it 
thought existent. 

But a thing is thought to exist, only as it is thought 
to exist in time. Time is present, past, and future. 

We cannot think an object of thought as non-oxistent 
depresenti , — as not actually an object of thought. But 
can we think that quantum of existence of which an 
object, real or ideal, is the complement, as non-exist- * 


Time ; Existence and Time being categories of aU 
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ent, either in time past, or in time future ? Make the 
experiment. Try to think the object of your thought 
as non-existent in the moment before the present. — 
You cannot Try it in the moment before that. — Ton 
cannot. Nor can you annihilate it by canying it 
back to any moment, however distant in the past 
You may conceive the parts of which this complement 
of existence is composed, as separated ; if a material 
object, you can think it as shivered to atoms, subli- 
mated into aether ; but not one iota of existence can 
you conceive as annihilated, which subsequently you 
thought to exist In like manner tiy the future, — try 
to conceive the prospective annihilation of any present 
object, — of any atom of any present object. — ^You 
cannot. All this may be possible, but of it we cannot 
think the possibility. But if you can thus conceive 
neither the absolute commencement nor the absolute 
termination of anything that is once thought to exist, 
try, on the other hand, if you can conceive the op- 
jiosite alternative of infinite non-commencement, of 
infinite non-termination. To this you are equally 
impotent. This is the category of the Conditioned, 
as applied to the category of Existence under the 
category of Time. 

But m this application is the pi-inciple of Causality 
not given 1 Why, what is the law of Causahty 1 
Simply this, — that when an object is presented phae- 
nomenaUy as 'commeuemg, we cannot but suppose 
that the complement of existence, which it now con- 
tains, has previously been ; — in other words, that all 
that we at present come to know as an effect must 
previously have existed in its causes; though what 
these causes ai'e we may perhaps be altogether unable 
even to surmise. 
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LECTURE XL. 

THE REGULATIVE FACULTY. LAW OF THE CONUITIONED, 

IN ITS APPLICATIONS.— CAUSALITY. 

Our last Lecture was priucipally occupied in giving ljjct 

a systematic view and a summary enticism of the 

various opinions of philosophers, regarding the origin *' 
of that inevitable necessity of our nature, which com- 
pels us to refuse any real commencement of existence 
to the phaenomona which arise m and aiound us ; in 
other words, that necessity of our nature, under which 
we cannot but conceive everything that occurs, to be 
an effect, that is, to be something consequent, which, 
as wholly derived from, may be wholly refunded into 
something antecedent. The opmions of philosophers 
with regard to the genealogy of this claim of thought, 
may be divided into two sumvia genera or categories ; 
as all opinions on this point view the Causal Judgment 
either, U, As resting immediately or mediately on ex- 
perience, or, 2°, As resting immediately or mediately 
on a native principle of the mind itself; — in short, 
all theoiies of causahty either make it a jiosterioi'i or 
Empirical, or make it a priori or Pure. 

I shall not again enumerate the various subordinate 
doctrines into which the former category is subdivided , 
and, in relation to all of these, it is enough to say that 
they are one and all wholly worthless, as wholly in- 
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capable of accounting for the quality of necessity, by 
which we are conscious that the causal judgment is 
characterised. 

The opinions which fall under the second category 
are not obnoxious to this sweeping objection, (except 
Brown’s), as they are all equally competent’ to save 
the phaenomenon of a subjective necessity. Of the 
three opinions, (I discount Brown’s), under this head, 
one supposes that the law of Causality is a positive 
afSrmation, and a primary fact of thought, incapable 
of all further analysis. The other two, on the contrary, 
view it as a negative principle, and as capable of reso- 
lution into a higher law. 

Of these, the first opinion (the sixth) is opposed 
in limine, by the presumption of philosophy against 
the multiplication of special principles. By the law 
of Parcimony, the assumption of a special principle 
can only be legitimated by its necessity ; and that 
necessity only emerges if the phaenomenon to be ex- 
plained can be explained by no known and ordinary 
causes. The possible validity of this theory, there- 
fore, depends on the two others being actually found 
incompetent. As postulating no special, no new, no 
positive principle, and professing to account for the 
phaenomenon upon a common and a negative ground, 
they possess a primary presumption in their favour ; 
and if one or other be found to afford us a possible 
solution of the problem, we need not, nay, we are not 
entitled, to look beyond. 

Of these two theories, the one (the seventh) at- 
tempts to analyse the principle of Causality into the 
principle of Contradiction; the other (the eighth), 
into the principle of the Conditioned. The former 
has been long exploded, and is now universally abau- 
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doned. The atte^lpt to demonstrate that a negation lect. 

of ctjnses involves an affirmation of two contradictory 

propositions, has been shown to be delusive, as the 
demonstration only proceeds on a virtual assumption 
of the point in question. The field, therefore, is left The uw of 
open for the last (the eighth), which endeavours to CODBtltUtod 
analyse the mental law of Causality into the mental JfiSfcon. 
law of the Conditioned. This theory, which has not ' 
hitherto been proposed, is recommended by its extreme 
f simplicity. It postulates no new, no special, no posi- 
' tive principle. It only supposes that the mind is 
limited ; and the law of limitation, the law of the The law of 
' Conditioned, in one of its applications, constitutes ditioned. 
the law of CausaKty. The mind is necessitated to 
think certain forms ; and, under these forms, thought 
is only possible in the interval between two contra- 
dictory extremes, both o^ which are absolutely in- 
conceivable, but one of which, on the principle of 
Excluded Middle, is necessarily true. In reference to 
the present subject, it is only requisite to specify two 
of these forma, — Existence and Time. I showed you 
that thought is only possible under the native concep- 
tions, — ^tlie a priori forms, — of existence and time ; 
in other words, the notions of existence and time are 
essential elements of every act of intelligence. But 
while the mind is thus astricted to certain necessary 
modes or forms of thought, in these forms it can only 
think under certain conditions. Thus, while obliged 
to think under the thought of time, it cannot conceive, 
on the one hand, the absolute commencement of time, 
and it cannot conceive, on the other, the infinite non- 
commencement of time; in like manner, on the one 
hand, it cannot conceive an absolute minimum of 
time, nor yet, on the other, can it conceive the infinite 
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LEcr. divisibility of time. Yet these form two pairs of 

contradictories, that is, of counter-propositions, which, 

if our intelligence be not all a lie, cannot botli be true, 
but of which, on the same authority, one necessarily 
must be true. This proves ; l“. That it is not com- 
petent to argue, that what cannot be comprehended 
as possible by us, is impossible in reality ; and, 2°, 
That the necessities of thought are not always positive 
powers of cognition, but often negative inabilities to 
know. The law of mind, that all that is positively 
conceivable, lies in the interval between two incon- 
ceivable extremes, and which, however palpable when 
stated, has never been generalised, as far as I know, 
by any philosopher, I call the Law or Principle of 
the Conditioned 


Tin* law in ^ Thus, the whole phaenomenon of causality seems to 
cilion^’to 'me to be nothing more than the law of the Condi- 
/ tioned, in its application to a thing thought under the 
£\incncc form or mental category of Existence, and under the 
SwasOw form or mental category of Time. We cannot know, 
MD I we cannot think, a thing, except as existing, that is, 
Cauaiity , category of existence ; and we cannot know 

' or think a thing as existing, except in time. Now the 
' application of the law of the conditioned to any ob- 
ject, thought as existent, and thought as in time, will 
|give us at once the phmnomcnon of causality. And 
thus : — An object is given us, either by sense or sug- 
gestion, — imagination. As known, wo cannot but 
' think it existent, and in time. But to say that we 
cannot but think it to exist, is to say, that we are 
unable to think it non-existent, that is, that we are 
unable to annihilate it in thought. And this we 


cannot do. We may turn aside from it; we may 
occupy our attention with other objects; and we 
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may thus exclude it from our thoughts. This is lect 

certain : we need not think it ; but it is equally 

certain, that thinking it, wc cannot think it not to 
exist This will be at once admitted of the present ; 
but it may possibly be denied of the past and future. 

But if we make the experiment, we shall find the 
mental annih ilation of an object equally impossible 
under time past, present, or future. To obviate mis- 
apprehension, however, I must make a very simple 

A A ' ^ ^ ^ ^ u concoi>ea 

observation. When I say that it is impossible to i^y «»- 
annihilate an object in thought, — ^in other words, to 
conceive it as non-existent, — ^it is of course not meant 
that it is impossible to imagine the object wholly 
changed in form. We can figure to ourselves the 
elements of which it is composed, distributed and 
arranged and modified in ten thousand forms, — we 
can imagine anything of it short of annihilation. 

But the complement, the quantum, of existence, which 
is realised in any object, — ^that we cannot represent 
to ourselves, either as increased, without abstraction 
from other bodies, or as diminished, without addition 
to them. In short, we are unable to construe it in 
thought, that there can be an atom absolutely added 
to, or an atom absolutely taken away from, existence 
in general. Make the experiment. Form to your- 
selves a notion of the universe ; now, can you con- 
ceive that the quantity of existence, of which the 
universe is the sum, is either amplified or diminished ? 

You can conceive the creation of a world as lightly 
as you can conceive the creation of an atom. But 
what is a creation ? It is not the springing of 
nothing into something. Far from it: — it is con- 
ceived, and is by us conceivable, merely as the evolu- 
tion of a new form of existence, by the fiat of the , 
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LECT. Deity. Let us suppose the very crisis of creation. 

Can we realise it to ourselves, in thought, that, 

the moment after the universe came into manifested 
being, there was a larger complement of existence 
in the universe and its Author together, than there 
was, the moment before, in the Deity himself alone 1 
This we cannot imagine. What I have now said 
of our conceptions of creation, holds true of our 
conceptions of annihilation. We can conceive no 
real annihilation, — no absolute sinking of something 
/into nothing. But, as creation is cogitable by us only 
I as an exertion of divine power, so annihilation is only 
to be conceived by us as a withdrawal of the divine 
I support. All that there is now actually of existence 
in the universe, we conceive as having virtually ex- 
isted, prior to creation, in the Creator ; and in imagin- 
ing the universe to be annihilated by its Author, wc 
can only imagine this, as the retractation of an out- 
ward energy into power. All this shows how impos- 
sible it is for the human mind to think aught that it 
thinks, as non-existent either in time past or m time 
future. 

onr mabii- [* Our inability to think, whatwe have once conceived 

aught as’ex- cxistcnt in Time, as in time becoming non-existent, 
s^B^ g™M corresponds with our inability to think, Avhat we have 
Ultimate couccived existent in Space, as in space becoming 
non-existent. We cannot realise it to thought, that 
a thing should be extruded, either from the one quan- 
tity or the other. Hence, under extension, the law 
of Ultimate Incompressibility ; uuder pretension, the 
law of Cause and Effect.] 

We have been hitherto speaking only of one incon- 
ceivable extreme of the conditioned, in its application 

, a Siuiplied from Dmeusnom, p 620 — £s. 
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to the category of existence in the category of time, lect. 

—the extreme of absolute commencement ; the other 

is equally incomprehensible, that is, the extreme of 
infinite regress or non -commencement. With this]^®^“j^_ 
latter we have, however, at present nothing to do. 

[“ Indeed, as not obtrusive, the Infimte figures far less 
in the theatre of mind, and exerts a fax inferior influ- 
ence in the modification of thought than the Absolute. 

It is, in fact, both distant and delitescent ; and m place 
of meeting us at every turn, it requires some exertion 
on our jiart to seek it out.] It is the former alone, — om mabii- 
it is the inability we experience of annihilating inc«v^e™ 

* * fiS 

thought an existence in time past, m other words, abwinteiy 

I ° • n • ■ 1 , beginning 

I our utter impotence oi conceiving its absolute corn-mtime, 

, . 1 ° 1 • -I 1 1 ponstitutcs 

mencement, that constitutes and explains the whole the piusDo- 
^haenomenon of causality. An object is presented to 
our observation which has phsenomenally begun to be. 

Well, we cannot realise it in thought that the object, 
that is, this determinate complement of existence, had 
really no being at any past moment; because this 
supposes that, once thinking it as existent, we could 
again think it as non-existent, which is for us impos- 
sible. What, then, can we do ? That the phsenomcnon 
presented to us began, as a phaenomenon, to be, — ^this 
we know by experience ; but that the elements of its 
existence only began, when the phsenomcnon they con- 
/Stitute came mto being, — this we arc wholly unable 
' to represent in thought. In these circumstances, how 
. do we proceed ? — How must we proceed ? There is 
only one possible mode. We are compelled to believe 
, that the object, (that is, a certain quale and quantum 
I of being), whose phaenomenal rise into existence we 
I have witnessed, did really exist, prior to this rise, 

a Supplied from Discutsions, p. C21 — Es. 
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L|^. funder other forms : [“and by form, be it observed, I 

'.mean any mode of existence, conceivable by us or not]. 

But to say that a thing previously existed under dif- 
ferent forms, is only in other words to say, that a 
or Second i thine had causes. I have already noticed to you the 

OnuBcsthcre /•i-i i • .!■ 

mnat be nt ciTor 01 pliilosonhers in supnosinc that anythine can 

IcaetBcon- , ^ ^ , 

ounenco have a single cause. Of course, I speak only oi becond 
coiistituto Causes. Of the causation of the Deity we can form 
no possible conception. Of second causes, I say, there 
must always be at least a concurrence of two to con- 
stitute an eflfeet. Take tlie example of vapour. Here 
to say that heat is the cause of evaporation, is a very 
inaccurate, — at least a very inadequate, expression. 
Water is as much the cause of evaporation as heat. 
But heat and water togetlier are the causes of the 
phmnomenou. Nay, there is a third concause which 
we have forgot, — the atmosphere. Now, a cloud is 
the result of these three concurrent causes or con- 
stituents ; and, knowing this, we find no difficulty in 
carrying back the complement of existence, ivhich it 
contains prior to its appearance. But on the hypo- 
thesis, that we are not aware what are the real con- 
stituents or causes of the cloud, the human mind must 
stiU perforce suppose some unknown, some hypothe- 
tical, antecedents, into which it mentally refunds all 
the existence which the cloud is thought to contain. 

To Bugposo Nothing can be a greater error in itself, or a more 
causal jttdg- fertile cause of delusion, than the common doctrine, 
elicited only that the causal judgment is elicited only when we 
in uniform apprchcnd objects in consecution, and uniform conse- 
laemmeoiis’ cution. Of couTsc, thc observation of sucli succession 
prompts and enables us to assign particular causes to 
particular effects. But this consideration ought to 

^ a Supplied from Ducueaum, p G21. — Ed, 
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be carefully distinguished from the law of Causality, lect. 

absolutely, which consists not in the empirical attri 

bution of this phsenomenon, as cause, to that phseno- 
menon, as effect, but in the universal necessity of 
which we are conscious, to think causes for every 
event, whether that event stand isolated by itself, and 
be by us referable to no other, or whether it be one 
in a series of successive phsenomena, which, as it 
were, spontaneously arrange themselves under the re- 
lation of effect and cause. [“ Of no phaenomenon, as 
observed, need we think the cause; but of every 
phaenomenon must we think a cause. The former 
we may learn through a process of induction and 
generalisation; the latter we must always and at 
once admit, constrained by the condition of Eelativity. 

On this, not sunken rock, Dr Brown and others have 
been shipwrecked.] 

This doctrine of Causality seems to me preferable nicauthor’a 

1 doctrine ol 

to any other, for the following, among other, reasons ; — 

I In the first place, to explam the phaenomenon of fenrar' 

I the Causal Judgment, it postulates no new, no extra- 
ordinaiy, no express principle. It does not cven''‘^ 
found upon a positive power ; for, while it shows that 
the phaenomenon in question is only one of a class, it 
assigns, as their common cause, only a negative im- 
potence. In this, it stands advantageously contrasted 
with the one other theory which saves the phseno- 
menon, but which saves it only by the hypothesis of 
a special principle, expressly devised to account for 
this phaenomenon alone. Nature never works by 
more, and more complex, instruments than are neces- 
sary ; — irepiTTCis ; and to assume a particular 
force, to perform what can bo better explained by a 

a Supplied from DUcuesimis, p 622 — Ed. 
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general imbecility, ia contrary to every mle of philo- 
sophising. 

But, in the second place, if there be postulated an 
express and positive affirmation of intelligenee to ac- 
count for the fact, that existence cannot absolutely 
commence, we must equally postulate a counter affirm- 
ation of intelligence, pi^itive and express, to explain 
the counter fact, that existence cannot infinitely not 
commence. The one necessity of mind is equally 
strong as the other ; and if the one be a positive doc- 
trine, an express testimony of intelligence, so also 
must be the other. But they are contradictories; and, 
as contradictories, they cannot both be true. On this 
theoiy, therefore, the root of our nature is a lie ! By 
the doctrine, on the contrary, which I propose, these 
contradictory pliaenomena are carried up into the com- 
mon principle of a limitation of our faculties. Intel- 
ligence is shown to be feeble but not false; our nature 
18, thus, not a lie, nor the Author of our nature a 
deceiver. 

In the third place, this simpler and easier doctrine 
avoids a serious inconvenieuce, which attaches to the 
more difficult and complex. It is this : — To suppose 
a positive and special principle of causality, ia to sup- 
pose, that there is expressly revealed to us, through 
intelligenee, the fact that there is no free causation, 
that is, that there is no cause which is not itself merely 
an efiect ; existence being only a series of determined 
antecedents and determined consequents. But this is 
an assertion of Fatalism. Such, however, most of the 
patrons of that doctrine wiU not admit. The asser- 
tion of absolute necessity, they are aware, is virtually 
the negation of a moral universe, consequently of the 
Moral Governor of a moral universe, — in a word, Athe- 
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ism. Fatalism and Atheism are, indeed, convertible 
terms. The only vahd arguments for the existence 
of a God, and for the immortality of the soul, rest on 
the ground of man’s moral nature consequently, if 
that moral nature be anmhilated, which in any scheme 
of necessity it is, every conclusion, established on such 
a nature, is annihilated also. Aware of this, some of 
those who make the judgment of causality a special 
principle, — a positive dictate of intelligence, — find 
themselves compelled, in order to escape from the con- 
sequences of their doctrine, to deny that this dictate, 
though universal in its dehvorance, should be allowed 
to hold universally true; and, accordingly, they would 
exempt from it the facts of volition. Will, they hold 
to be a free cause, that is, a cause which is not an 
effect; in other words, they attribute to will the 
power of absolute origination. But here their own 
principle of causality is too strong for them. They 
say that it is unconditionally given, as a special and 
positive law of inteUigence, that every origination is 
only an apparent, not a real, commencement. Now, 
to exempt certain phenomena from this law, for the 
sake of our moral consciousness, cannot validly be 
done. For, in the first place, this would be to admit 
that the mind is a complement of contradictory revela- 
tions. If mendacity be admitted of some of our mental 
dictates, we cannot vindicate veracity to any. “ Falsus 
in uno, falsus in omnibus.” Absolute scepticism is 
hence the legitimate conclusion. But, in the second 
place, waiving this conclusion, what right have we, 
on this doctrine, to subordinate the positive affirma- 
tion of causality to our consciousness of moral liberty, 
— what right have we, for the interest of the latter, to 

a See above, Leet. ii , vol i. p. 25 el teq. — El>. 
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LECT. derogate from the universality of the former ? We 

1_ have none. If both are equally positive, we have no 

right to sacrifice to the other the alternative, which 
our wishes prompt us to abandon. 

Advantages But thc doctnue which I propose is not exposed to 
thor’s doc- thesB difficulties. It does not suppose that the judg- 
shown. ment of Causality is founded on a power of the mind 
to recognise as neeess.ary in thought what is necessary 
in thc universe of existence ; it, on the contrary, founds 
this judgment merely on the impotence of the mind 
to conceive cither of two contradictories, and, as one 
or other of two contradictories must be tnie, though 
both cannot, it shows that there is no ground for in- 
fening from the inability of the mind to conceive an 
alternative as possible, that such alternative is really 
impossible. At the same time, if the causal judgment 
be not an affirmation of mind, but merely an incapa- 
city of positively thinking thc contrary, it follows that 
such a negative judgment cannot stand in opposition 
to the positive consciousness, — the affirmative deliver- 
ance, that we are truly the authors, — the responsible 
originators, of our actions, and not merely links in 
the adamantine series of effects and causes. It appears 
to me that it is only on this doctrine that we can 
philosophically vindicate the liberty of the will, — 
that we can rationally assert to man a “fatis avolsa 
voluntas." How the will can possibly be free must 
remain to us, under the present limitation of our 
faculties, whoUy incomprehensible. We cannot con- 
ceive absolute commencement ; we cannot, therefore, 
conceive a free volition. But as little can we conceive 
the alternative on which liberty is denied, on which 
necessity is affirmed. And in favour of our moral 
nature, the fact that we are free, is given us in the 
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consciousness of an uncompromising law of Duty, in 
the consciousness of our moral accountability ; and 
this fact of liberty cannot be redargued on the ground 
that it is incomprehensible, for the doctrine of the 
Conditioned proves, against the necessitarian, that 
something may, nay must, be true, of which the mind 
is wholly unable to construe to itself the possibility ; 
whilst it shows that the objection of incomprehensi- 
bility applies no less to the doctrine of fatalism than 
to the doctrine of moral freedom. If the deduction, 
therefore, of the Causal Judgment, which I have at- 
tempted, should speculatively prove correct, it will, I 
think, afford a securer and moie satisfactory founda- 
tion for our practical interests, than any other which 
has ever yet been promulgated.® 


a Here, in the manuaci ipt, occurs 
the following sentence, M'ltb mark n 
deletion. “But of this mo shall 
have to sjieak, M’hen we consider the 
question of the Liberty oi Necessity 
of our Volitions, under the Third 
Great Class of the Mental Ph.ono- 
ineiia, — the Conative ” The author 
does not, hoivevor, rcsniiic tlic coii- 
Eidcratiou of this question in these 
Lectures It will also be observed 
that Sir W Hamilton docs not pur- 


sue the application of the Law of 
the Conditioned to the x>nuci]>le of 
Sniistance and rh.eDOmeuon, as pro- 
posed at the outset of the discnssion 
See above, p 376 Tbis defect is, 
however, partially supplied in the 
completed editiou of Reid's Words 
Note H, p 9!{.) On Causality 
and on Liberty and Necessity, see 
further in IJukussww,, p 623 et seij , 
and Appendix IV — Eu. 
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LECTUEE XLI. 

SECOND GREAT CLASS OP MENTAL PHiBNOMENA,— 
THE PEELINGS : THEIR CHARACTER AND RELATION 
TO THE COGNITIONS AND CONATIONS. 

LECT. Having concluded our consideration of the First Great 

Class of the Phasnomena revealed to us by conscious- 

Qrc»t ciufc. phaenomeua of Knowledge, — we are now 

of mental to cntcr On the Second of these Classes, — the class 

phcBDom- ' 

tvimsll* comprehends the phaenoinena of Pleasure and 

Pain, or, in a single word, the phsenomena of Feel- 
ing.® Before, however, proceeding to a discussion of 
this class of mental appeai’ances, considered in them- 
selves, there are several questions of a preliminary 
Two pro, character, which it is proper to dispose of. Of these, 
quoBtions two naturally present themselves in the very threshold 
Ihe^ol^ of our inquiry. The first is, — Do the phenomena of 
Pleasure and Pain constitute a distinct order of mter- 
' nal states, so that we are warranted in establishing the 
capacity of Feeling as one of the fundamental powers 
of the human mind 1 

The second is, — ^In what position do the Feelings 
stand by reference to the Cognitions and the Cona- 
tions ; and, in particular, whether ought the Feelings 
or the Conations to be considered first, in the order of 
science 1 


a See above, Leot. zi , vol. i p 132 —Ed. 
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Of thes? queetioiiB, tHe former is by no means one lect. 
that can be either superseded or lightly dismissed. 

This is shown, both by the very modern date at which 
the analysis of the Feelings into a separate class of 
phsenomena was proposed, and by the controversy to 
which this analysis has given birth. “iJtemj 

Until a very recent epoch, the feelings were not ^ 
recognised by any philosopher as the manifestations ings were 
of any fundamental power. The distinction taken in mred ™ tho 
the Peripatetic School, by which the mental modifi-tion^sofnuy 
cations were divided into Gnostic or Cognitive, and tui power, 
Orect ic or Ap petent, and the consequent reduction of re^nt^ 
aU the faculties to the Facultas cognoscendi and the 
FoguUos a/ppetendi, was the distinction w’-hich was mental 
long most universally prevalent, though under vari- 
ous, but usually less appropriate, denominations. For 
example, the modern distribution of the mental powers 
into those of the Undeistanding, and those of the 
Will, or into Powers Speculative and Powers Active, 

— ^these are only very inadequate, and very incorrect, 
versions of the Peripatetic analysis, which, as far as it 
went, was laudable for its conception, and still more 
laudable for its expression. But this Aristotelic divi- 
sion of the internal states, into the two categories of 
Cognitions and of Appetencies, is excldsive of the 
Feelings, as a class co-ordinate with the two other 
genera ; nor was there, in antiquity, any other philo- 
sophy which accorded to the feelings the rank denied 


to them in the analysis of the Peripatetic school. 
An attempt has, indeed, been made to show that, by 
Plato, the capacity of Feeling was regarded as one of 
the three fundamental powers ; but it is only by a 
total perversion of Plato's language, by a total rever- 
sion of the whole analogy of his psy^chology^ that any 
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LBCT. colour can be given to this opinion. Kant, as I have 

formerly observed, was the philosopher to whom we 

Rocognitinii Qwe tMs tri-loffical classification. But it ought to be 
that Kant only placed the keystone in the 
BopheiB. jarch, which had been raised by previous philosophers 
among his countrymen. The phseuomena of Feeling 
^ had, for thirty years prior to the reduction of Kant, 
attracted the attention of the German psychologists, 
and had by them been considered as a separate class 
Buizcr of mental states. This had been done by Sulzer “ in 

Mhu’*”'" 1751, by Mendelssohn^ in 1763, by Ksestner'*' in 

Km 1763 (?), by Meiners® m 1773, by Eberhard' in 1776, 
piainor and by Plainer t in 1780 (?). It remained, however, 
Kaat,— tiic for Kant to establish, by his authority, the decisive 
tubiiBh the trichotomy of the mental powers. In his Critique of 
omKn- Judgment {Kritik der Urtheilnkmft), and, likewise, 
in his Anthropology, lie treats of the capacities of 
Feeling apart from, and along with, the faculties of 
Cognition and Conation.’' At the same time, he called 


a Sec Uiitenuclmng uber den Ur- 
ayrTtng der anqeneJimen und tman- 
genehmen Emjifin'bingen , first pul) 
lished m the Memoirs of the Beilui 
Academy, in 1751 and 1752 See 
Vemnac/ite pMlosop/uschc Sclirt/hn, 
1 p 1 Leipsic, 1800 Cf his^A- 
gemeaie Theorle der atdumen ICanutc, 
1771 — Ed [For a summary and 
cnticism of the former woik, see 
Beiuhold, Vhei die buherigen Bofriffe 
vom Vergnugeii Vermuchte Schr^- 
ten, 1 . p 290 Jena, 1790 ] 

p Brte/e ilber dte Empjindavgen, 
1755— Ed 

7 See NouveUe Ttieoriedea Plauirs, 
par M Sulzer, avee dca S^exwne 
ear VOngme du Plautr, par II 
Kiestnor, de I’AcadImie Hoyule de 
Berlin, 1707, first puhlished in the 
Memoirs of the Academy in 1749. 
See below, p 401 — Ed. 


S SeoAlmtader Peythologic, 1773 
-Ed 

e See AUgnneme Throne dee Den- 
hem vnd Empfindem, read before the 
Iloyal Society of Berlin in 1770 ; new 
edit 1786 Cf Theot te der &r7t6nrn 
WmtmOuiJlen.TAcdA Hallo, 1766. 
— Ed. 

f The threefold division of the 
mental iiluunomeiia forms tho basis 
of the psychological part of Platiier’s 
Neue Anthropedogie, 1790, see hook 
u The first edition {Anlhropologie) 
appeared mins A Ct Phil Apho- 
rumen, vol i b i § 27-43, edit 
1793 Kntik der VrihetlehraJ t 

was first published in 1790, tho .4 b- 
Ihropologte, though written before it, 

was only first pubhshed in 1798 

Ed 

1 ? See above, Lect xi , vol i. p 
186 —Ed. 
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attention to their great importance in the phUosophy lect. 

of mind, and more precisely and more explicitly than ^ 

any of his predecessors did he refer them to a parti- 
cular power, — a power which constituted one of the 
three fundamental phsenomena of mind. 

This important innovation necessarily gave rise to Kant's doe- 
controversy. It is true that the Kantian reduction troicrtedby 
was admitted, not only by the great majority of those wphcn'of’ 
who followed the impulsion which Kant had given to 
philosophy, but, likewise, by the great majority of 
the psychologists of Germany, who ranged themselves 
in hostile opposition to the principles of the Critical 
School. A reaction was, however, inevitable ; and 
while, on the one hand, the greater number w'ere dis- 
posed to recognise the Feelings in their new rank, as 
one of the tliree grand classes of the mental phaeno- 
mena ; a smaller number,- but among them some phi- 
losophers of no moan account, — endeavoured, however 
violent the procedure, to reannex them, as secondary 
manifestations, to one or other of the two co-ordinate 
classes, — the Cognitions and the Conations. 

Before proceeding to consider the objections to the Meaning of. 

, ^ \ . tlieterm 

classincation in question, it is proper to premise aFocimg 
word in reference to the meaning of the term by 
which the phsenomena of Pleasure and Pain are de- 
signated, — ^the term Feeling ; for this is an ambiguous 
expression, and on the accident of its ambiguity have 
been founded some of the reasons against the estab- 
lishment of the class of phsenomena, which it is em- 
ployed to denote. 

It is easy to convey a clear and distinct knowledge Easytocon- 
of what is meant by a word, when that word denotes kSowied^ 
some object which has an existence external to the^u^o^wo^ 
mind. I have only to point out the object, and to notophiroo- 

VOL. II. 2d* 
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LBCT. say, that such or such a thing is signified by such or 
such a name ; for example, this is called a Aou«e, that 
Mi'te a rainbow, this a horse, that an ox, and so forth. In 
these cases, the exhibition of the reality is tantamount 
to a definition ; or, as an old logician expresses it, 
“ Cognitio omnis intuitiva est definitive.” “ The same, 
Not « with however, does not hold in regard to an object which 
lies within the mind itself. What was easy in the one 
jectaSiatiio csse becomcs difficult in the other. For although he to 
mind.” ” whom I would explain the meaning of a term, by point- 
ing out the object which it is intended to express, has, 
at least may have, that very object present in his 
mind, still I cannot lay my finger on it, — I cannot 
give it to examine by the eye, — to smell, to taste, to 
handle. Thus it is that misunderstandings frequently 
occur in reference to this class of objects, inasmuch as 
one attaches a different meaning to the word from 
that in which another uses it ; and we ought not to 
be surprised that, in the nomenclature of our mental 
phaenomena, it has come to pass, that, in aU languages, 
one term has become the sign of a plurality of notions, 
while at the same time a single notion is designated 
by a plurality of terms. This vacillation in the appli- 
cation and employment of language, as it originates 
in the impossibility, anterior to its institution, of 


approximating different minds to a common cogmtion 
of the same internal object ; so tbis ambiguity, when 
once established, reacts powerfully in perpetuating the 
same difficulty ; insomuch that a principal, if not the 
very greatest, impediment in the progress of the philo- 
sopher of mind, is the vagueness and uncertainty of 
the instrument of thought itself. A remarkable ex- 


aC{,M€lBndhtboti,Mh'Ote7n<itaI)ui'~ na Omnia intuitiya notitia est do- 
iectices, hb. l, Pt J)e J?ej£miiQnc, who iiuitio ” — Ed, [Of, KeckermaDiii 
quotes it as an old saying : “ Vefcus Oj>era, 1. 1 . p 198. Facoiolati, Ineli- 
emm dictum est^ et digatuD memo- CtUioiies IjOfftcce, psts i. c ui. note 5 ] 
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ample of t.Tiia, and one extending to all languages, is lect. 
seen in the words most nearly correspondent to the 
very indeterminate expression feeling. In English, Q®rl!hf.' 
this, like all others of a psychological application, was 
primarily of a purely physical relation, being origin- 
all y employed to den ote the se ni^tionsjye experience 
t hrough the sense ofT'ouchf^d in this meaning it 
still continues to he emidoyed. From this, its origi- 
nal relation to matter and the corporeal sensibility, it 
came, by a very natural analogy, to express our con- 
scious states of mind in general, but particularly in 
relation to the qualities of pleasure and pain, by which 
they are characterised. Such is the fortune of the 
term in English ; and precisely similar is that of the 
cognate term Gefuhl in German. The same, at least 
a similar, history might be given of the Greek term 
ataOrfcrii, and of the Latin sensus, sentMio, with their 
immediate and mediate derivatives in the different 
Romanic dialects of modern Europe, — ^the Italian, 
Spanish, French, and English dialects. In applying 
the term feeling to the mental states, strictly in so far 
as these manifest the phenomena of pleasure and pain, 
it is, therefore, hardly necessary to observe, that the 
word is used, not in all the meanings in which it can 
be employed, but in a certain definite relation, were it 
not that a very unfair advantage has been taken of 
this ambiguity of the expression. Feeling, in one 
meaning, is manifestly a cognition ; but this affords 
no ground for the argument, that feeling, in every 
signification, is also a cognition. This reasoning has, 
however, been proposed, and that by a philosopher 
from whom so paltry a sophism was assuredly not to 
be expected. 

It being, therefore, understood that the word is 
ambiguous, and that it is only used because no pre- 
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ferable can be found, the question must be detennined 

■ by the proof or disproof of the affirmation, — ^that I 

SlLnato m ^'ble to discriminate in consciousness certain states, 
certain qualities of mind, which cannot be reduced to 
SSSStu'** those cither of Cognition or Conation ; and that I can 
enable others, in like manner, to place themselves in 
a similar position, and observe for themselves these 
states or qualities, which I call Feelings. Let us take 
tihb qucE- an example. In reading the story of Leonidas and 
mthea^. his three hundred Spartans at ThermopylEe, what do 

oiftbive hy ^ ^ 

an apptia to we experience 1 Is there nothing in the state of 
mind, which the narrative occasions, other than such 
as can be refen-ed either to the cognition or to will 
and desire? Our faculties of knowledge are caUod 
certainly into exercise ; for this is, indeed, a condition 
of every other state. But is the exultation which we 
feel at this spectacle of human virtue, the joy which 
we experience at the temporary success, and the sor- 
row at the final destruction of this glorious hand, — 
are these affections to be reduced to states either of 
cognition or of conation in either form ? Arc they not 
feelings, — feelings partly of pleasure, partly of pain ? 

Take another, and a very familiar instauca You 
arp all probably acquainted with the old ballad of 
Chevy Chase, and you probably recollect the fine verse 
of the original edition, so lamentably spoiled in the 
more modem versions; — 

“For Widdnngtonmy soul is sod, 

That ever he slam should be. 

For when his legs were stricken off, 

He kneeled and fought on his kneo.”“ 


B “ For Wethairyngton my harts He knyled and fought on hya 
was wo, kne ” 

Thateverheslayneshuldebe; —Or^jiiutl Veraion, in Percy’s Pe- 
For when both his leggie wear Uquea , — En 
hewyne in to. 
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Now, I ask you again, is it possible by any process of lect. 

legitimate analysis, to carry up the mingled feelings, ^ 

some pleasurable, some painful, which are called up by 
this simple picture, into anything bearing the charac- 
ter of a knowledge, or a volition, or a desire ? If we 
cannot do this, and if we cannot deny the reality of 
such feeUngs, we are compelled to recognise them as 
belonging to an order of phaenomena, which, as they 
cannot be resolved into either of the other classes, 
must be allowed to constitute a third class by them- 
selves. 


But it is idle to multiply examples, and I shall Grounds on 
now proceed to consider the grounds on which some JCCtlOll liu 

U66D tltkcU 

philoBophers, and among these, what is remarkable, to the khl- 
a distinguished champion of the Kantian system, hcotion of 
have endeavoured to discredit the validity of thepiitono- 

1 .n menn. 

classification. 


Passing over the arguments which have been urged 
against the power of Feeling as a fundamental capa- 
ci^ of mind, in so far as these proceed merely on the 
ambiguities of language, I sbaU consider only the prin- 
cipal objections from the nature of the phamomena 
themselves, which have been urged by the three prin- 
cipal ojjponents of the classification in question, — 


i^rus, We^s, and Krug. The last of these is the 
philosopher by whom these objections have been urged 
jmost expbcitly, and with greatest force. I shall, 
(therefore, chiefly confine myself to a consideration of 
^he difficulties which he proposes for solution. 

I may premise that this philosopher (Krug), ad- 
mitting only two fundamental classes of psychologi- 


cal phsenomena, — the Cognitions and the Conations, 

■ — goes so far as not only to maintain, that what 
have obtained, from other psychologists, the name of 
Feelings, constitute no distinct and separate class of 
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LECT, mental functions; but that the Tety supposition is 

^ absurd and even impossible. “That such a power 

of feeling,” he argues," “ is not even conceivable, if 
by such is understood a power essentially different 
from the powers of Cognition and Conation,” (thus I 
translate Vorstellung = und Bestrehmgsverrmgen), 

“ is manifest from the following consideration 

The powers of cognition and the powers of conation 
are, in propriety, to be regarded as two different 
fundamental powers, only because the operation of our 
mind exhibits a twofold direction of its whole activity, 
— one inwards, another outwards ; in consequence of 
which we are constrained to distinguish, on the one 
hand, an Immanent, ideal or theoretical, and, on the 
other, a Transeunt, real or practical, activity. Now, 
should it become necessary to interpolate between 
these two powers, a third ; consequently, to convert 
the original duplicity of our activity into a tripbcity ; 

• in this case, it would be requisite to attribute to the 
third power a third species of activity, the product 
of which would be, in fact, the Feelings. Now this 
activity of feeling must necessarily have either a 
' direction inwards, or a direction outwards, or both 
, directions at once, or finally neither of the two, that 
i is, no direction at all ; for apart from the directions 
inwards and outwai’ds, there is no direction conceiv- 
able. But, in the first case, the activity of feeling 
' would not be different from the cognitive activity, 
at least not essentially ; in the second case, there is 
nothing but a certain appetency manifested under the 

a This objectiOD is ^ven id sub. oris der G^uhU und des aogenannten 
stance, though not exactly in Ian- Oe/iMmcrmegens, Konigsbcrg, 1823, 
goage, in Krug’s Philoiopluachea Lex- for a fuller discussion of the question 
lion, art Sedenkritfie. The author. See also above, Lect xi., vol l p 
in the same work, art GtfuJd, refeta 187 .— Ed 
, to his Orundlage z» einer neuen The- 
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( form of a feeUng ; in the third, the activity of feeling I/Eot. 

■would be only a combination of theoretical and prac- 

tical acti'vity ; consequently, there remains only the 
I supposition that it has no direction. We confess, 
however, that an hypothetical activity of such a kind 
we caipiot imagine to ourselves as a real activity. 

' An activity ■without any determinate direction, would 
be in fact directed upon nothing, and a power con- 
i ceived as the source of an acti'vdty, directed upon 
' nothing, appears nothing better than a powerless 
power, — a Avholly inoperative force, — in a word, a 
nothing.” — So far our objectionist. 

In answer to this reasoning, I would observe, that CntinBcd. 
its cogency depends on this, — that the suppositions pMitions”’’’ 
which it makes, and afterwards excludes, are ezhaus- “e ««on- 
tive and complete. But this is not the case. “ For, CBe£, are 

. IP. • • . T . i note*h»mt- 

m place of two energies, an immanent and a transeunt, ivo 
we may competently suppose three, — an ineunt, an-wcmay 
immanent, and a transeunt. 1°, The Ineunt energy SSfcTiD<u 
might be considered as an act of mind, directed upon inrantflST 
objects in order to know them, — to bring them within 
the sphere of consciousness, — mentally to appropnate 
them ; 2°, The Immanent energy might be considered 
as a kind of internal fluctuation about the objects, 
which had been brought to representation and thought, 

— a pleasurable or a painful affection caused by them, 

— ^in a word, a feeling ; and, 3°, The Transeunt energy 
‘ might be considered as an act tending towards the 
.object in order to reach it, or to escape from it. This 
hypothesis is quite as allowable as that in opposition 
to which it is de^vised, and were it not merely in rela- 
tion to an hypothesis, which rests on no valid founda- 
tion, it would be better to consider the feelings not as 
immanent activities, but as immanent passivities. 
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LECT. “ But, in point of fact, we are not warranted, by any 

^ analogy of our spiritual nature, to ascribe to the men- 

L^otw- ^ powers a direction cither outwards or inwards ; on 
Mcr^ to contrary, they are rather the principles of our in- 
temal states, of which we can only improperly predi- 
oithw out o^te a direction, and this only by relation to the objects 
wards or statcs themsclves. For directions are relations 

inwaroB. 

and situations of external things ; but of such there 
are none to be met with in the internal world, except 
by analogy to outer objects In our Senses, which 
have reference to the external world, there is an out- 
ward direction when we perceive, or when we act on 
external things , whereas, we may be said to turn in- 
wards, when we occupy ourselves with what is con- 
tained within the mind itself, be this in order to com- 
pass a knowledge of our proper nature, or to elevate 
ourselves to other objects still more worthy of a moral 
intelligence. Eigorously considered, the feelings arc 
in this meaning so many directions, — so many turn- 
ings of the mind on objects, internal or external ; 
turnings towards tho.se objects which determine the 
feelings, and which please or displease us. Take, for 
example, the respect, the reverence, we feel in the con- 
templation of the higlier virtues of human nature ; 


this feeling is an immanent conversion on its object. 

8 Thenrgu- “ Thc argument of the objectors is founded on the 
odontic hypothesis, that as in the external world, all is action 
that what Is And rcactioii, — all is working and counter-working, — 
aiiimato^ is all is attraction and repulsion ; so m the internal 
mated DO- world, there is only one operation of objects on the 
would leave miud, and one operation of the mind on objects ; the 
dos^i in the former must consist in cognition, the latter in cona- 
tion. But when this hypothesis is subjected to a scru- 
tiny, it is at once apparent how treacherous is the rea- 
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soning which infers of animated, what is true of in- lect . 

animate, nature ; for, to say nothing of aught else ^ 

that militates against it, this analogy would in truth 
leave no wiU or desire in the universe at all; for action 
and reaction are already compensated in cognition, or, 
to speak more correctly, in sensitive Perception itself.”® 

Such is a specimen of the only argument of any 
moment, against the establishment of the Peelmgs as 
an ultimate class of mental phmnomcna. 

I pass on to the second question, — ^What is the po- ii whu m 
sition of the Fechngs by reference to the two other or'Kicr- 
classes; — and, in particular, should the consideration fumcet^ 
of the Feelings precede, or foUow, that of the Conations? other cUbs- 
Tlie answer to the second part of this question, will toi piiasno- 
be given in the determination of the first part; for 
Psychology proposes to exhibit the mental phasuomena 
in their natural consecution, that is, as they condition 
and suppose each other. A system which did not 
accomplish this, could make no pretension to be a 
veritable exposition of our internal life. 

“ To resolve this problem let us take an example. emoKciI by 
A person is fond of caids. In a company where 
beholds a game in progress, there aiuscs a desire toi 
join in it. Now the dcske is here manifestly kindled 
by the pleasure, which the person had, and has, in the 
play. The feeling thus connects the cognition of the 
play with the desire to join in it; it forms the bridge, 
and contains the motive, by which we are roused from 
mere knowledge to appetency, — ^to conation, by refer- 
ence to which we move ourselves so as to attain the 
end in view. 

“Thus wc find, in. actual life, the Feelings interme- TheFed- 
diate between the Cognitions and the Conations. And mKc'L- 

a Biuude, Vermch der empirmlien Peydutlogie, u § 207, p. 54-56 . — Ed, 
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LEOT, this relative position of these several powers is neces- 
sary ; without the previous cognition, there could be 
1 neither feeling nor conation; and without the previous 
Sum feeling there could be no conation. Without some 
kind or another of complacency with an object, there 
could be no tendency, no protension of the mind to 
attain this object as an end ; and we could, therefore, 
determine ourselves to no overt action. The mere 
cognition leaves us cold and unexcited; the awakened 
feeling infuses warmth and life into us and our action; 
it supplies action with an interest, and, without an 
interest, there is for us no voluntary action possible. 
Without the intervention of feeling, the cognition 
stands divorced from the conation, and, apart from 
feeling, all conscious endeavour after anything would 
be altogether incomprehensible. 

That the " That the manifestations of the Conative Powers are 
Fowen ore determined by the Peelings, is also apparent from the 
bytiTFMi- following reflection. The volition or desire tends to- 
shown. wards a something, and this something is only given 
us in and through some faculty or other of cognition. 
Mere eog. Now, Were the mere cognition of a thing sufficient of 
bUfficiQ&t to itself to rouse our conation, in that case, all that was 
atioa. known in the same manner and in the same degree, 
iiiobjTO^ would become an equal object of desire or will. But 
covet one thing; we eschew another. On the 
supposition, likewise, that our conation was only regu- 
ohJsTof cognition, it behoved that every other 

desire or individual besides should be desirous of the object 
which I desire, and be desirous of it also so long as 
2 Bccaiiso the cognition of the object remained the same. But 
dividnaiB™ one peTsou pursues what another person flies; the 

aro desirous , 

of different Same peison now yearns after something which anon 
objects. 1 lie loathes. And why? It is manifest that here there 
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I lies hid some very variable quantity, which, when lect . 

united with the cognition, is capable of rousing the ^ 

powers of conation into activity. But such a quantity 
is given, and only given, in the feelings, that is, in our 
consciousness of the agreeable and disagreeable. If 
we take this element, — ^this induence, — this quantity, 

— into account, the whole anomalies are solved. "We 
are able at once to understand why all that is thought 
or cognised with equal intensity, does not, with equal 
intensity, affect the desires or the will ; why difierent 
individuals, with the same knowledge of the same ob- 
jects, are not similarly attracted or repelled ; and why 
the same individual does not always pursue or fly the 
same object. This is all explained by the fact, that a 
thing may please one person and displease another ; 
and may now be pleasurable, now painful, and now 
indifferent to the same person. 

“ From these interests for different objects, and from importanca 
, these opposite interests which the same object deter- imiicraund- 
l mines in our different powers, are we alone enabled iatiue and 
' to render comprehensible the change and confliction the Fcoi- 
(of our desires, the vacillations of om‘ volitions, the’”®' 

I warfare of the sensual principle with the rational, — 
of the flesh with the spirit; so that, if the nature 
and influence of the feelings be misunderstood, the 
problems most important for man are reduced to 
insoluble riddles. 

I " According to this doctrine, the Feelings, placed in 
* the midst between the powers of Cognition and the 
powers of Conation, perform the function of connect- 
ing principles to these two extremes; and thus the 
objection that has been urged against the feelings, as 
a class co-ordinate with the cognitions and the cona- 
tions, — on the g'ound that they afford no principle 
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LECT. I of mediation, — ^ia of all obiections the most futile and 

XLTi ^ • 

'erroneous. Our conclusion, therefore, is, that as, in 


our actual existence, the feelings find their place after 
the cognitions, and before the conations, — so, in the 
science of mind, the theory of the Feelings ought to 
foUow that of our faculties of Knowledge, and to pre- 


cede that of our faculties of Will and Desire.”® Not- 


withstanding this, various even of these psychologists 
who have adopted the Kantian trichotomy, have de- 
parted from the order which Kant had correctly in- 
dicated, and have inverted it in every possible man- 
ner, — some treating of the feelings m the last place, 
while others have considered them in the first. 

III. Into The last preliminary question which presents itself 
divuion. is, — ^Into what subdivisions are the Feelings themselves 
FwimJjs to be distributed? In considering this question, I 
tHbutodi" shall first state some of the divisions which have been 
proposed by those phdosophers, who have recognised 
the capacity of feeling as an ultimate, a fundamental, 
phsenomenon of mind. This statement will be neces- 
sarily limited to the distributions adopted by the 
psychologists of Germany ; for, strange to say, the 
Kantian reduction, though prevalent in the Empire, 
has remained either unknown to, or disregarded by, 
those who have speculated on the mind in France, 
Italy, and Great Britain. 

ECaut. To commence with Kant himself. In the Critique, 
of Judgment^ he enumerates three specifically difler- 
ent kinds of complacency, tlic objects of which are 
severally the Agreeable (doA- Angenehm), the Beau- 
tiful, and the Good. In his treatise of Anthro- 
pology f subsequently published, he divides the feel- 


o Bionde, Versneh dUreMpiriechen jS § 6. Werkt, iv. p. 63.— Ed 

Peydmhyu, u. § 208, p. 60-04 — Eo. 7 B, li Werlee, vu. p 143 .-Bd. 
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, ings of pleasure and pain into two great classes ; — lect. 

The Sen suous; 2°, The Intellectual. The former — — 

I of these classes is again subdivided into two subor- 
Idinate kinds, inasmuch as the feeling arises either 
through the Senses ^^nsual Pleasures), or through ' 
j the Imagination (Pleasures of Taste.) The latter of ' 

I these classes is also subdivided into subordinate kinds ; 

'' for our Intellectu.‘d Feelings are connected either with 
the notions of the Understanding, or with the ideas of 
! Season. 1 may notice, that in his published manual 
’ of Anthropology the Intellectual Feelings of the first 
subdivision, — the feelings of the Understanding, — are 
not treated of in detail. 

Gottlob Schulze," though a decided antagonist of sciiuizo 
the Kantian philosophy m general, adepts the three- 
fold classification into the Cognitions, the Feelings, 
and tlie Conations ; but he has preferred a division of 
the Feelings different fi:om that of the philosopher of 
Konigsberg. These he distributes into two classes, — 
the Corporeal an d th e Spiritual ; to which he annexes 
a third class made up of these in combination, — the 
Mixed Feelings. 

Hniebraud ^ divides the Feelings, in a threefold iiiiicbrimd 
manner, into those of States, those of Cognitions, and 
those of Appetency, (will and desire) ; and again into 
Real, Sympathetic, and Ideal. 

Herbart distributes them into three classes ; — 1°, Hsabwt 
Feelings which are determined by the character of the 
thing felt ; 2°, Feelings which depend on the disposi- 


a Anthropologte, S 144-I4G, p 295 the text, see Bmnde, Vermch einer 
et eaj, , 3d edit. 1826 — Ed. gysUmaliKhfn Bdiandhmg der eni- 

S Aidhropologte, a. 283 — ^Ed. pnnschen Piychotogie, ii. § 210, p 74, 

7 Lehrbiuk zur Psycliologie, § 98 edit. 1831 Cf Scheidler, Ptycholo- 
Werie, vol. v p 72. On the divi- gir, § 64, p. 443, edit. 1833. — El). 
Slone of the Feelings mentioned lu 
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Canu 


tion of the feeling mind ; 3“, Feelings which axe in- 
termediate and mixed. 

Caras® (of Leipzig, — ^the late Carus) thus distributes 
them. “ Pure feeling,” he says, “ has relation either 
to Heason, and in this case we obtain the Intellectual 
FeeHugs ; or it has relation to Desire and Will, and 
in this case we have the Moral Feelings." Between 
these two classes, th e. Intel lectual and the Moral Feel- 
ings, there are placed the .^sthetic Feelings, or Feel- 
ings of Taste, to which he also adds a fourth class, that 
of the EeJigious Feelings. 

Such are a few of the more illustrious divisions of 
the Feelings into their primary classes. It is need- 
less to enter at present into any discussion of the 
merits and demerits of these distributions. I shall 
hereafter endeavour to show you, that they may be 
divided, in the first place, into two great classes, — 
the Higher and the Lower, — ^the Mental and the Cor- 
poreal, — in a word, into Sentiments and Sensations. 

a Peydutlogie, Werle, i. 428, edit Leipaic, 1808 . — Eb. 
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the peelings. — THEOBY OP PLEASURE AND PAIN. 


In our last Lecture, we commenced the consideration 
of the Second Great Class of the Mental Phaenomena, 
— ^the phaenomena of Feeling, — the phaenomena of 
Pleasure and Pain. 

Though manifestations of the same indivisible sub- 
ject, and themselves only possible through each other, 
the three classes of ment'd phaenomena still admit of 
a valid discrimination in theory, and require severally 
a separate consideration in the philosophy of mind. 
I formerly stated ‘to you, that though knowledge, 
though consciousness, be the necessary condition not 
only of the phaenomena of Cognition, but of the phae- 
nomena of Feeling, and of Conation, yet the attempts 
of philosophers to reduce the two latter classes to the 
first, and thus to constitute the faculty of Cognition 
into the one fundamental power of mind, Lad been 
necessarily unsuccessful; because, though the phse- 
nomena of Feeling and of Conation appear only as 
they appear in consciousness, and, therefore, in cogm- 
tion ; yet consciousness shows us m these phaenomena 
certain qualities, which are not contained, either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, in the phaenomena of Cognition 
itseK. The characters by which these three classes 
are reciprocally disenminated are the following. — In 


LECT. 

XLII 

The Feel- 
ings 


Cognjtione, 
Feelings, 
and Conn* 
tjon, — 
their oBMiD- 
tinl pecuh- 
anties 
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LECT 

Xlill 


CogDitio& 


FoclJD^f,— 
how di^ 
cnmiiifttod 
from Cog‘ 
Dittos. 


Con&tion,— 
how diB> 
crimmatcd 
from Cogni- 
tiou. 


J the phasnoinena of Cognition, consciousness distin- 
- guishes an object known from the subject knowing. 
This object may be of two kinds . — it may either be 
the quality of something different from the ego ; or it 
may be a modification of the ego or subject itself. In 
the former case, the object, which may be called for 
the sake of discrimination the olyect-ohicct, is given as 
something different from the percipient subject. In 
the latter case, the object, which may be called the 
subject-object, is given as really identical with the 
conscious ego, but still consciousness distinguishes it, 
as an accident, from the ego, — as the subject of that 
accident, it projects, as it were, this subjective phseno- 
menon from itself, — ^views it at a distance, — in a word, 
objectifies it. Thisj^crimination of self from self, 
— this obj^tifieation, — is the quality which consti- 
tutes the essential peculiarity of Cognition, 

In the phsenomena of Feeling, — the phsenomena of 
Pleasure and Pain, — on the contraiy, consciousness 
does not place the mental modification or state before 
j itself; itjdges not contemplate it apart, — as separate 
from itself, but is, as it were, fused into one. The 
peculiarity of Feeling, therefore, is that there is nothing 
but what is subjectiyely subjective ; there is no object 
different from self, — ^no objectification of any mode of 
self. We axe, indeed, able to constitute our states of 
pain and pleasure into objects of reflection, but in so 
far as they are objects of reflection, they are not feel- 
ings, but only reflex cognitions of feelings. 

In the phenomena of Conation, — the phsenomena 
of Desire and Will, — there is, as in those of Cognition, 
an object, and this object is also an object of know- 
ledge. Will and desire are only possible through 
knowledge, — "Ignoti nulla cupido.” But though 
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|bot1i cognition and conation bear relation to an ob- lect. 
ject, th^j^ ^scriminated by the difference of this 
‘ relation itself. In cognition, there exists no want ; 
land the object, whether objective or subjective, is not 
sought for, nor avoided ; whereas in conation, there 
is a want, and a tendency supposed, which results in 
' an endeavour, either to obtain the object, when the 
cognitive faculties represent it as fitted to afford the 
fruition of the want; or to ward off the object, if 
these faculties represent it as calculated to frustrate 
the tendency, of its accomplishment. 

The feelings of Pleasure and Pain and the Conationsiconiuon,— 
are, thus, though so frequently confounded by psycho- Wnmni'cii 
legists, easily distinguished. It is, for example, alto- jSg” 
gether different to feel hunger and thirst, as states of' 
pain, and to desire or will their appeasement; and 
still more different is it to desire or will their appease- 
ment, and to enjoy the pleasure afforded in the act of 
this appeasement itself Pain and pleasure, as feeI-_ 
iiigs, belong exclusively to the piesent ; whereas cona- 
tion has reference only to the future, for conation is a 
longing, — a striving, either to maintain the continu- 
ance of the present state, or to exchange it for an- 
other. Thus, conation is not the feeling of pleasure 
and pain, but the power of overt activity, which pain 
and pleasure set in motion. 

But although, in theory, the Feelings ai’e thus to 
be discnminated from the Desires and Volitions, they 
are, as I have frequently observed, not to be considered 
as really divided. Both ai'c conditions of perhaps all 
our mental states ; and while die Cognitions go prin- 
cipally to determine our speculative sphere of exist- 
ence, the Feehngs and the Conations mom especially 
concur in regulating our practical. 

VOL. 11. 2 E 
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What are 
the eeuorel 
eoDditioiu 
wbicli de- 
tormino the 
exieionco ol 
Pleasoie 
and Fun ? 


Order of 
diacuaaion. 


1 The 
theory of 
Flcaniro 
and Pain, — 
Htatod in tbo 
abetracC 


In my last Lecture, I stated the grounds on ■which 
it is expedient to consider the phsenomena of Feehng 
prior 'to discussing those of Conation ; — ^but before 
entering on the consideration of the several feelings, 
and before stating under what heads, and in what 
order, these are to be arranged, I think it proper, in 
the first place, to take up the general question, — 
What are the general conditions which determine the 
existence of Pleasure and Pain ; for pleasure and pain 
are the phaenomena which constitute the essential 
attribute of feeling, under all its modifications ? 

In the consideration of this question, I shall pursue 
the following order : — I shall, first of all, state the 
abstract Theory of Pleasure and Pain, in other words, 
enounce the fundamental law by which these phseno- 
mena are governed, in all their manifestations. I shall, 
then, take an historical retrospect of the opinions of 
philosophers in regard to this subject, in order to 
show in what relation the doctrine I would support 
stands to pre'vious speculations. This being accom- 
plished, we shall then be prepared to inquire, how far 
the theory in question is borne out by the special 
modifications of Feeling, and how far it affords us a 
common principle on which to account for the phse- 
nomena of Pleasure and Pain, under every accidental 
form they may assume. 

I proceed, therefore, to deliver in somewhat abstruse 
formulae, the theory of pleasure. The meaning of 
these formulae I cannot expect should be fuUy appre- 
hended, in the first instance, — far less can I expect 
that the validity of the theory should be recognised, 
before the universality of its application shall be illus- 
trated in examples. 

I. Man exists only as he lives ; as an intelligent 
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^and sensible being, he consciously lives, but this only 
, as he consciously energises. Human existence is only 
a more general expression for human life, and human 
life only a more general expression for the sum of 
j energies, in which that life is realised, and through 
I which it is manifested in consciousness. In a word, 

! life is energy, and conscious energy is conscious life,* 

In explanation of this paragraph, and of those which compie- 
are to follow, I may observe, that the term energy, the teim 
which is equivalent to act, activity, or operation, is 
here used to comprehend also all tb^- jmx ed states of 
action __and passion, of which we are conscious ; for, 
inasmuch as we are conscious of any modification of 
mind, there is necessarily more than a mere passivity 
of the subject ; consciousness itself implying at least 
a reaction. Be this, however, as it may, the nouns 
energy, act, activity, operation, with the correspondent 
verbs, are to be understood to denote, indifiei’ently 
and in general, all the processes of our higher and our 
lower life, of which we are conscious.^ This being 
premised, I proceed to the second proposition. 

' II. Human existence, human life, human energy, is Second 
not unlimited, but, on the contrary, determined to a 
certain number of modes, through which alone it can 
possibly be exerted. These different modes of action 
are called, in different relations, powers, faculties, 
capacities, dispositions, habits. 

In reference to this paragraph, it is only necessary 
to recall to your attention, that power denotes either 


a Cf Anstotie, nth NiC., ix 9; S Here a -wntten interpolation, — 
X 4 — Ed. Lobbiiu, Lexihm, v. Ver- Omipahon, exmue, perhaps better 
gmlgenj theory of cessation andac- [expressions than eneigy, as apply- 
tmty ; tnakea partly active, partly mg equally to all mental processes, 
passive; partly tending to rest, part- whether active or passive ] See be- 
ly to action. — Memorandum. low, p. 4C6 — Ed. 
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LEOT. a faculty or a capacity ; faculty denotes a power of 

— acting, capacity a power of being acted upon or 

siiffering ; disposition, a natural, and hahit, an ae- 
fwulty, &c. quired, tendency to act or suffer." In reference to 
habit, it ought however to be observed, that an ac- 
quired necessarily supposes a natural tendency. Habit, 
therefore, comprehends a disposition and something 
supervening on a disposition. The disposition, which, 
at first, was a feebler tendency, becomes, in the end, 
by custom, that is, by a frequent repetition of exerted 
■ energy, a stronger tendency. Disposition is the rude 
original, habit is the perfect consummation. 

Tiiiid * III. Man, as he consciously exists, is the subject of 
pleasure and pain ; and these of various kinds : but 
as man only consciously exists in and through the 
exertion of certain determinate powers, so it is only 
through the exertion of these powers that he becomes 
the subject of pleasure and pain ; eacli power being 
in itself at once the faculty of a specific energy, and 
a capacity of an appropriate pleasure or pain, as the 
concomitant of that energy. 

Fourth IV. The energy of each power of conscious exist- 
ence having, as its reflex or concomitant, an appro- 
priate pleasure or pain, and no pain or pleasure being 
competent to man, except as the concomitant of some 
determinate energy of life, the all-important question 
arises, — What is the general law under which these 
counter-phmnomena arise, in all their special mani- 
festations ? 

pioasnro Ih reference to this proposition, I would observe 
SJpweTaa that plcasuTe and pain are opposed to each other as 
notTS- contraries, not as contradictories, that is, the affirma- 
tmdjrtorios. pjjg implies the negation of the other, but 

a See abore, Lect z , vol. i. p 177.— Es. 
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the negation of the one does not infer the affirmation lect 

of the other ; for there may be a third or intermediate ^ 

state, which is neither one of pleasure nor one of pain, 
but one of indifference. Whether such a state of in- 
difference do ever actually exist ; or whether, if it do, 
it be not a complex state in which are blended an 
equal complement of pains and pleasures, it is not 
necessary, at this stage of our progress, to inquire. It 
is sufficient, in considering the quality of pleasure as 
one opposed to the quabty of pain, to inquire, what 
are the proximate causes which determine them : or, 
if this cannot be answered, what is the general fact or 
law which regulates their counter-manifestation ; and 
if such a law can be discovered for the one, it is evi- 
dent that it will enable us also to explain the other, 
for the science of contraries is one. I now proceed to 
the fifth proposition. 

V. The answer to the question proposed is: — thejpifth. 

more perfect, the more pleasurable, the energy ; thej 
more imperfect, the more painful. i 

In reference to this proposition, it is to be observed 
that the answer here given is precise, but inexplicit ; 
it is the enouneement of the law in its most abstract 
form, and requires at once development and explana- 
tion. This I shall endeavour to give in the following 
propositions. 

VI. The perfection of an energy is twofold ; 1°, By Sixtu. 
relation to the power of which it is the exertion, and! 

2°, By relation to the object about which it is conver-j 
sant. The former relation affords what may be called 
its subjective, the latter what may be called its o^ec- 
tive, condition. 

The explanation and development of the preceding 
proposition is given in the following. 
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LECT. VII. By relation to its power : — ^An energy is per- 
fect, when it is tantamount to the fuU, and not to 
Seventh. . than the full, complement of free or spontaneous 
I energy, which the power is capable of exerting ; an 
‘ energy is imperfect, either, 1", When the power is 
restrained from putting forth the whole amount of 

■ energy it would otherwise tend to do, or, 2°, When it 
' is stimulated to put forth a larger amount than that 
j to which it is spontaneously disposed. The amount 

or quantum of energy in the case of a single power is 
of two kinds, — 1°, An intensive, and, 2“, A protensive ; 
^ the former expressing the higher degree, the latter the 

L ; longer duration, of the exertion. A perfect energy is, 
I therefore, that which is evolved by a power, both in 
f the degree and for the continuance to which it is com- 
petent without straining; an imperfect energy, that 
which is evolved by a power, in a lower or in a higher 
degree, for a shorter or for a longer continuance, than, 

■ if left to itself, it would freely exert. There are, thus, 
two elements of the perfection, and, consequently, two 
elements of the pleasure, of a simple energy : — its ade- 
quate degree and its adequate duration ; and four 
ways in which such an energy may be imperfect, and, 
consequently, painful ; inasmuch as its degree may be 
either too high, or too low ; its duration either t oo long 
or tog short. 

When we do not limit our consideration to the 
simple energies of individual powers, but look to com- 
plex states, in which a plurality of powers may be 
called simultaneously into action, we have, besides the 
intensive and protensive quantities of energy, a third 
kind, to wit, the extensive quantity. A state is said 
to contain a greater amount ©f extensive energy, in 
proportion as it forms the complement of a greater 
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number of simultaneously co-operating powers. This iect . 

complement, it is evident, may be conceived as made 

up either of energies all intensively and protensively 
perfect and pleasurable, or of energies all intensively 
and protensively imperfect and painful, or of energies 
partly perfect, partly imperfect, and this in every com- 
bination afforded by the various perfections and im- 
perfections of the intensive and protensive quantities. 

It may be here noticed, that the intensive and the two 
other quantities stand always in an inverse ratio to 
each other ; that is, the higher the degree of any 
energy, the shorter is its contmuance, and, during its 
continuance, the more completely does it constitute 
the whole mental state, — does it engross the whole dis- 
posable consciousness of the mind. The maximum of 
intensity is thus the minimum of continuance and of 
extension. So much for the perfection, and propor- 
tional pleasure, of an energy or state of energies, by 
relation to the power out of which it is elicited. 

This paragraph requires, I thmk, no commentary. 

VIII. By relation to the object, (and by the termfEjghth 
object, be it observed, is here denoted every objective 
cause by which a power is determined to activity)] 
about which it is conversant, an energy is perfect, 
when this object is of such a character as to afford to 
its power the condition requisite to let it spring to full 
spontaneous activity ; imperfect, when the object is 
of such a character as either, on the one hand, to stim- 
ulate the power to a degree, or to a continuance, of 
activity beyond its maximum of free exertion ; or, on 
the other hand, to thwart it in its tendency towards 
this its natural limit. An object is, consequently, 
pleasurable or painful, inasmuch as it thus determines 
a power to perfect or to imperfect energy. 
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LECT. - But an object, or complement of objects simulta- 

neously presented, may not only determine one but 

a plurality of powers into coactivity. The complex 
state, which thus arises, is pleasurable, in proportion 
as its constitutive energies are severally more perfect ; 
painful, in proportion as these are more imperfect ; and 
in proportion as an object, or a complement of objects, 
occasions the average perfection or the average imper- 
fection of the complex state, is it, in like manner, 
pleasurable or painful. 

Ninth. ' j IX Pleasure is, thus, the result of certain harmo- 
^ious relations, — of certain agreements ; pain, on the 
and Pam jcontrapy, the effect of certain unharmonious rela- 
jtions, — of certain disagreements. The pleasurable 
is, therefore, not inappropriately called the agree- 
abU, the painful the disagreeable, and, in conformity 
to this doctrine, pleasure and pain may be thus 
defined ; — 


Tbo defini' 
tion oi 
Pleasure 
illustrated. 

1 Plofibure 
the roflei 
of enetgy. 


Pleasure is a reflex of the spontaneous and unim- 
peded exertion of a power, of whose energy we are 
conscious.” Pain, a reflex of the overstrained or re- 
pressed exertion of such a power. 

I shall say a word m illustration of these defini- 
tions. Takmg pleasure, — ^pleasure is defined to be 
the reflex of energy and of perfect energy, and not 
to be either energy or the perfection of energy itself, 
— and why ? It is not simply defined an energy, exer- 
tion, or act, because some energies are not pleasurable, 
— being either painful or indifferent. It is not simply 


a This IB suhstantially the defim- in the 7th hoot of the same treatise, 
tion of Aristotle, whose doctrine, as and which perhaps properly belongs 
eipounded in the 10th book of the to tho Eudemian Ethusa, the pleasure 
NvsomMhtait, EUom, is more fully is identified with the eneigy itselt 
stated below, p, 450. In the less — Es, 
accarato dissertation, which oocurs 
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defined the perfection of an energy, because we can lect . 

easily separate in thought the perfection of an act, ^ 

a conscious act, firom any feeling of pleasure in its 
performance. The same holds true, mutatis mutandis, 
of the definition of pain, as a reflex of imperfect 
energy. 

Again, pleasure is defined the reflex of the sponta- 2 spont^ 

o A. ^ ^ oeooB and 

neous and unimpeded, — of the free and unimpeded, o^mpoded. 
exertion of a power, of whose energy we are conscious. 

Here the term spontaneous refers to the subjective, the 
term unimpeded to the objective, perfection. Touch- 
ing the term spontaneous, every power, all conditions 
being supplied, and all impedimenta being removed, 
tends, of its proper nature and without effort, to put 
forth a certain determinate maximum, intensive and 
protensive, of free energy. This determinate maxi- 
mum of free energy, it, therefore, exerts spontaneously : 
if a less amount than this be actually put forth, a cer- 
tain quantity of tendency has been forcibly repressed ; 
whereas, if a greater than this has been actually ex- 
erted, a certain amount of nisus has been forcibly stim- 
ulated in the power. The term sfontaneomly, there-' 
fore, provides that the exertion of the power has not 
been constrained beyond the proper limit, — the nat-' 
ural maximum, to which, if left to itself, it freelyj 
springs. 

Again, in regard to the term unimpeded , — ^this stip- 
ulates that the power should not be checked in the 
spring it would thus spontaneously make to its maxi- 
mum of energy, that is, it is supposed that the condi- 
tions requisite to allow this spring have been supplied, 
and that all impediments to it have been removed. 

This postulates of course the presence of an object. 

The definition further states, that the exertion must be 
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LKOT. that of a power of whose energy we are conscious. 

- This requires no illustration. There are powers in 
3 Of winch man the activities of which lie beyond the sphere of 
acioiu. consciousness. But it is of the veiy essence of plea- 
sure and pain to be felt, and there is no feeling out of 
consciousness. What has now been said of the terms 
used in the definition of pleasure, renders all comment 
superfluous on the parallel expressions employed in that 
of pain. 

On this doctrine it is to be observed, that there are 
given different kinds of pleasure, and different kinds 
Pleasure,— of pain. lu the fii'st place, these are twofold, inasmuch 
as each is either Positive and Absolute, or Negative 
and Relative. In regard to the former, the mere 
negation of pain does, by relation to pain, constitute a 
state of pleasure. Thus, the removal of the toothache 
replaces us in a state which, though one really of in- 
difference, is, by contrast to our previous agony, felt 
as pleasurable. This is negative or relative pleasure. 
Positive or absolute pleasure, on the contrary, is all 
that pleasure which we feel above a state of indiffer- 
ence, and which is, therefore, prized as a good in itself, 
and not simply as the removal of an evil. 
p«n,— On the same principle, pain is also divided into 
Positive or Absolute, and into Negative or Relative. 
Positive But, in the second place, there is, moreover, a subdi- 
STvidod' vision of positive pain into that which accompanies a 
repression of the spontaneous energy of a power, and 
that which is conjoined with its effort, when stimu- 
lated to over-activity.® 

a [Withthe foregoing theory com- 1804.] [Bonnet, Ema Analytigui 
pare Hutcheson, System of Moral mvr I'Ame, chaps xvii. xx. Fergu- 
Plaloa<gihy, l p. 21 et seq. Luders, son, Pnnctplea of Moral and Poli- 
Krvhk der StaiisUk, p 467-9. Tie- tieai Science, Fait ii, o. i § 2.— 
demann, Peydiologte, p. 161, edit Es.] 
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I proceed now to state certain corollaries, which lect . 
flow immediately from the preceding doctrine. 

In the first place, as the powers which, in an indi- 
vidual, are either preponderantly strong by nature, or^*“s^'^ 
have become preponderantly strong by habit, havei Tbem- 

. T ^ ^ ~ ° , dividual 

comparatively more perfect energies ; so the pleasures wiu iw dis- 
which accompany these will be proportionally intense oMrcibB 
and enduring. But this being the case, the individual vigorous 
will be disposed principally, if not exclusively, to ex- 
ercise these more vigorous powers, for their energies 
aflbrd him the largest complement of purest pleasure. 

“ Trahit sua quemque voluptas,”“ each has his ruling 


passion. 

But, in the second place, as the exercise of a power 2 Tiio»e 

* * , ^ filcultieb 

is the only mean by which it is invigorated, but as, at which mob 
the same time, this exercise, until the development be 
accomplished, ehcits imperfect, and, therefore, painful, »ocure u 
or at least less pleasurable, energy, — ^it follows that 
those faculties which stand the most in need of culti- 


vation, are precisely those which the least secure it ; 
while, on the contrary, those which are already more 
flilly developed, are precisely those which present the 
strongest inducements for their still higher invigora- 
tion. 


a VirgU, JScl u. 65, — Es. 
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LECTUKE XLIII. 

THE PEELINGS. — HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THEORIES 
OF PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

LECT. Tn ray last Lecture, I gave an abstract statement of 
that theory of Pleasure and Pain, which, I think, is 
RLcapituia. competent, and exclusively competent, to explain the 
whole multiform phaenomena of our Feelings, — a 
theory, consequently, winch those whole phsenomena 
concur in establishing. It is, in truth, nothing but a 
generalisation of what is essential in the concrete facts 
Ibemselvcs. Before, however, proceeding to show, by 
its application to particular cases, that this theory 
affords us a simple principle, on which to account for 
the most complicated and pciplexing phaenomena of 
Genorai Feeling, I shall attempt to give you a slight survey of 
noticoB of the most remarkable opinions on this point. To do 
thePioo- this, however imperfectly, is of the more importance, 
as there is no work in which any such historical de- 
duction is attempted ; but principally, because the 
various theories of philosophers on the doctrine of the 
pleasurable, are found, when viewed in connection, all 
to concur in manifesting the truth of that one which 
I have proposed to you, — a theory, in fact, which is 
the resumption and complement of them all. In at- 
tempting this survey, I by no means propose to furnish 
even an indication of aU the opinions that have been 
held in regard to the pleasurable in general, nor even 
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of all the doctrines on this subject that have been lect. 

advanced by the authors to whom I specially refer. 

I can only afford to speak of the more remarkable 
theories, and, in these, only of the more essential par- 
ticulars, But, in point of fact, though there is no end 
of what has been written upon pleasure and pain, 
considered in their moral relations and effects, the 
speculations in regard to their psychological causes 
and conditions are comparatively few. In general, I 
may also premise that there is apparent a remarkable 
gravitation in the vaiious doctrines promulgated on 
this point, towards a common centre; and, however 
one-sided and insufficient the several opinions may 
appear, they are all substantially grounded upon truth, 
being usually right in what they affiiin, and wrong 
only in what they deny ; all are reflections, but only 
partial reflections, of the truth. These opinions, IxiicBothco- 
may further remark, fall into two great classes ; and mk. uo 
at the head of each there is found one of the two great 
philosophers of antiquity, — ^Plato being the founder of 
the one general theory, Anstotle of the other. But 
though the distinction of these classes pervades the 
whole history of the doctrines, I do not deem it ne- 
cessary to follow this classification in the following 
observations, but shall content myself with a chrono- 
logical arrangement. 

Plato is the first philosopher who can be said to rnto the 
have attempted the generalisation of a law which tompt the 
regulates the manifestation of pleasure and pain ; and 

. 1 ^ , T 1 1 law of 

It 18 but scanty justice to acknowledge that no subse- Pieosure 
quent philosopher has handled the subject with greater 
ingenuity and acuteness. For though tlie theory of 
Aristotle be more fully developed, and, as I am con- 
vinced, upon the whole the most complete and accu- 
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LEOT. rate which we possess, it is but fair to add, that he 
borrowed a coDsiderable portion of it from Plato, 
whose doctrine he corrected and enlarged, 
piato’f The opinion of Plato regarding the source of plea- 
thttt?rtato sure is contained in the Phtlebus, and in the ninth 
« book of the Republic, with incidental allusions to his 
S^artate theory in other dialogues. Thus, in the opening of 
of pom. Phado,"' we have the following statement of its 
distingmshing principle, — that a state of pleasure is 
always preceded by a state of pain. Phasdo, in de- 
scribing the conduct of Socrates m the prison and on 
the eve of death, narrates, that “ sitting upright on 
the bed he (Socrates) drew up his leg, and stroking it 
with his hand, said at the same time, — ‘ What a won- 
derful thing is this, my friends, which men call the 
pleasant and agreeable 1 and how wonderful a relation 
does it bear by nature to that which seems to be its 
contrary, the painful 1 For they are unwilling to be 
present with us both together ; and yet, if any person 
pursues and obtains the one, he is almost always 
under a necessity of accepting also the other, as if 
both of them depended from a single summit. And 
it seems to me ' (he continues), ‘ that if .^op had per- 
ceived this, he would have written a fable upon it, and 
have told us that the Deity, being willing to reconcile 
the conflictive natures, but at the same time unable to 
accomplish this design, conjoined their summits in an 
existence one and the same; and that hence it comes 
to pass that whoever partakes of the one, is soon after 
compelled to participate in the other. And this, as it 
appears, is the case with myself at present; for the pain 
which was before in my leg, through the stricture of 
the fetter, is now succeeded by a pleasant sensation.' ” 

a P. eo.— Ed. 
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The following extract from the Philebus “ will, how- lect. 

ever, show more fuUy the purport and grounds of his 

opinion : — 

“Socrates. I say then, that whenever the harmony Quotation 
in the frame of any animal is broken, a breach israiidma, 
then made in its constitution, and, at the same time, 
rise is given to pains. 

“ Protarchus. You say what is highly probable. 

“ Soc. But when the harmony is restored, and the 
breach is healed, we should say that then pleasure is 
produced; if points of so great importance may be 
despatched at once in so few words. 

“ Prot. In my opinion, 0 Socrates, you say what 
is very true ; but let us try if we can show these 
truths in a light still clearer. 

“Soc. Are not such things as ordinarily happen, 
and are manifest to us all, the most easy to be under- 
stood ? 

“ Prot. What things do you mean ? 

“Soc. Want of food makes a breach in the animal 
system, and, at the same time, gives the pain of 
hunger. 

“Prot. True. 

“Soc. And food, in filling up the breach again, 
gives a pleasure. 

“ Prot. Eight 

“ Soc. Want of drink, also, interrupting the circula- 
tion of the blood and humours, brings on us coiTup- 
tion together with the pain of thirst : but the virtue 
of a liquid in moistening and replenishing the parts 
dried up, yields a pleasure. In like manner, unnatural 
Bufibcating heat, in dissolving the texture of the parts, 
gives a painful sensation ; but a cooling again, a 

a P. 31.— Ed 
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LEOT. refreshment agreeable to nature, affects us with a 

XLUI. PI ^ 

sense oi pleasure. 

“ Prot. Most ■certainly. 

“ Soc. And the concretion of the animal humours 
through cold, contrary to their nature, occasions pain, 
but a return to their pristine state of fluidity, and a 
restoring of the natural circulation, produce pleasure. 
See, then, whether you think this general account of 
the matter not anuss, concerning that sort of being 
which I said was composed of indefinite and definite, 
— ^that, when by nature any beings of that sort be- 
come animated with soul, their passage into coiniiition, 
or a total dissolution, is accompanied with pain ; and 
then- entrance into existence, the assembling of all 
those particles which compose the nature of such a 
being, is attended with a sense of pleasure. 

“ Prot. I admit your account of this whole matter ; 
for, as it appears to me, it bears on it the stamp of 
truth.” 

And, in a subsequent part of the dialogue, Socrates 
is made to approve of the doctrine of the Eleatic 
School, in regard to the unreality of pleasure, as a 
thing always in generation, that is, always in progress 
towards existence, but never absolutely existent. 

“Soc. But what think you now of this? Have 
we not heard it said concerning pleasure, that it is a 
thing always in generation, always produced anew, 
and which, having no stability of being, cannot pro- 
perly bo said to be at all 1 For some ingenious per- 
sons there are, who endeavour to show us that such is 
the nature of pleasure ; and we are much obliged to 
them for this their account of it.” “ 

Then, after an expository discourse on the Eleatic 

o P S3 . — ^Ed. 
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doctrine, Socrates proceeds:* — “TKerefore, as I said 

in the beginning of this argumentation,, we are much 

obliged to the persons who have given us this account 
of pleasure, — that the essence of it consists in being 
always generated anew, but that never has it any 
Vinfl of being. For it is plain that these persons 
would laugh at a man who asserted, tliat pleasure and 
good were the same thing. 

'‘Prat. Certainly they would. 

“ Soc. And these very persons would undoubtedly 
laugh at those men, wherever they met with them, 
who place their chief good and end in a becoming, 

— an approximation to existence 1 

“ Pro/. How ? what sort of men do you mean ? 

" Soc. Such as, in freeing themselves from hunger 
or thmst, or any of the uneasiness from which they 
are freed by generation, — ^by tending towards being, 
arc so highly delighted with the action of removing 
those uneasinesses, as to declare they would not choose 
to live without suffering thirst and hunger, nor with- 
out feeling all those other sensations which may be 
said to follow from such kinds of uneasiness.” 


, The sum of Plato's doctrine on this subject is this, Sumof 
' — ^that pleasure is nothing absolute, nothing positive, tnue of the 

1 . 1 4.- j.- r • Pkasunble 

.but a mere relation to, a mere negation of, pam. 

Pain is the root, the condition, the antecedent of plea- 
sure, and the latter is only a restoration of the feeling 
subject, from a state contrary to nature to a state 
conformable with nature. Pleasure is the mere replen- 


ishing of a vacuum, — the mere satisfying of a want. 
With this principal doctrine, — that pleasure is only 


the negation of pain, Plato connects sundry coUateral 
opinions in conformity to his general system. That 


a F. 54 . — ^Ed. 
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ilSi’ example, is not & good, and tliat it is no- 

^ thing real or existent, but something only in the pro- 
gress towards existence, — ^never being, ever becom- 
ing (del ytyuofi.&ov, ovSeTrore ov). 

Tiw, doc- Aristotle saw the partiality and imperfection of this 
A^BtoOf theory, and himself proposed another, which should 
Knoft supply its deficiencies. His speculations concerning 
mmtX'' the pleasurable are to be found in his Ethical Treatises, 
and, to say nothing of the two lesser works, the Magna 
Moralia and the Eudemian Ethics , you will find 
the subject fully discussed in the seventh and tenth 
Books of the Nicomachean Ethics. I shall say no- 
thing of Aristotle’s arguments against Eudoxus, as to 
whether pleasure be the chief good, and against Plato, 
as to whether it be a good at all, — these are only 
ethical questions ; I shall confine my observations to 
the psychological problem touching the law which 
Arii.toti« governs its manifestation. Aristotle, in the first place, 
riatonit refutes the Platonic theory, — that pleasure is only the 
thutpki” removal of a pain. ‘ Since it is asserted,” he says,^ 
til^reiD™ ai “ that pain is a want, an indigence (evSeia) contrary 
u a pain nature, pleasure will be a repletion, a filling up 
(dvairhjptucris) of that want in conformity to nature. 
But want and its repletion are corporeal affections. 
Now if pleasure be the repletion of a want contrary 
to nature, that which contains the repletion will con- 
tain the pleasure, and the faculty of being pleased. 
But the want and its repletion are in the body ; the 
body, therefore, will be pleased, — the body will be the 
subject of this feeling. But the feeling of pleasure is 

a The genuineness of these two book of the J^tcmnachean, being part 
works 18 questionable The chapters of the three hooks which ore com- 
on pleasure in the Etidemian Mh\c% sion to both treatises. — Eli. 
are identical with those in the 7th S Utii. Nic., x. 3. — Eu. 
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an affection of the soul. Pleasure, therefore, cannot ^ot . 

be merely a repletion. True it is, that pleasure is ^ 

consequent on the repletion of a want, as pain is con- 
sequent on the want itself. For we are pleased when 
our wants are satisfied; pained when this is pre- 
vented. 

“ It appears,” proceeds the Stagirite, “ that this 
opinion has originated in an exclusive consideration 
of our bodily pains and pleasures, and more especially 
those relative to food. For when inanition has taken 


place, and we have felt the pains of hunger, we ex- 
perience pleasure in its repletion. But the same does 
not hold good in reference to aU our pleasm‘es. For 
the pleasure we find, for example, in mathematical 
contemplations, and even in some of the senses, is 
wholly unaccompanied with pain. Thus the gratifica- 
tion we derive from the energies of hcaimg, smell, and 
sight, is not consequent on any foregone pain, and 
in them there is, therefore, no repletion of a want. 
Moreover, hope, and the recollection of past good, are 
pleasing ; but are the pleasures from these a repletion % 
This cannot be maintained ; for in them there is no 
want preceding, which could admit of repletion. Hence 
it IS manifest, that pleasure is not the negation of a 
pain.” 


Having disposed of Plato’s theory, Aristotle pro- irhe theory 
poses his own; and his doctrine, in as far as it goes, 

IS altogether eonfoimable to that I have given to you,i 
as the one which appears to me the true. j 

Pleasure is maintained by Aristotle to be the con-ipieaimc, 
comitant of energy, — of perfect energy, whether of the Anstotie, 
functions of Sense or Intellect ; and perfect energy he comitaut oi 
describes as that which proceeds from a power in|pcdedcn- 
health and vigour, and exercised upon an object rela- 
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^CT, ^tively excellent, that is, suited to call forth the power 
' linto unimpeded activity. Pleasure, though the rc.^ult, 
— the concomitant, of perfect action, he distinguishes 
from the perfect action itself. It is not the action, 
it is not the perfection, though it be consequent on 
jaction, and a necessary efflorescence of its perfection. 
(Pleasure is thus defined by Aristotle to be tlie cou- 
■comitant of the unimpeded energy of a natural power, 
Aiisuiti faculty, or acquired habit." “ Thus when a sense, for 
quutL(\ example, is in perfect health, and it is presented with 
a suitable object of the most perfect kind, there is 
elicited the most perfect energy, which, at every in- 
stant of its continuance, is accompanied with pleasure. 
The same holds good with the function of Imagina- 
tion, Thought, &e. Pleasure is the concomitant in 
cvoiy case where powers and objects are in themselves 
perfect, and between which there subsists a suitable 
relation. Hence arises the pleasure of novelt)^ For 
on the first presentation of a new object, the energy 
of cognition is intensely directed upon it, and the 
pleasure high ; whereas wlieu the object is again and 
again presented, the energy relaxes, and the pleasure 
declines. But pleasure is not merely the consequent 
of the most perfect exertion of power ; for it reacts 
upon the power itself, by raising, invigorating, and 
perfecting its development. For we make no pro- 
gress in a study, except we feci a pleasure in its 
pursuit. 

“ Every different power has its peculiar pleasure and 
its peculiar pain; and each power is as much cor- 
rupted by its appropriate pain as it is perfected by 
its appropriate pleasure. Pleasure is not something 
that arises, — ^that comes into existence, part after part ; 

a See above, p. 440 . — £d. 
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it is, on the contrary, complete at every indivisible nECT. 

instant of its continuance. It is not, therefore, as ^ 

Plato holds, a change, a motion, a generation {yivea-ig, 
Kivrjais), which exists piecemeal as it were, and suc- 
cessively in time, and only complete after a certain 
term of endurance; but on the contrary something 
instantaneous, and, from moment to moment, per- 
fect.”” 


j Such were the two theories touching the law ofNoUimg 
I pleasure and pain, propounded by the two I)rincipal mtiquay 
i thinkers of antiquity. To their doctrines on this theoriHi of 
I point we find nothing added, worthy of commemora- ArinoUo 
tion, by the succeeding philosophers of Greece and 
^ Rome ; nay, we do not find that m antiquity these 
doctrines received any farther development or con- 
firmation. Among the ancients, however, the Aris- 
totelic theory seems to have soon superseded the Pla- 
tonic ; for, even among the lower Platomsts them- 
selves, there is no attempt to vindicate the doctrine of 
their master, in so far as to assert that all pleasure is 
only a relief from pain. Their sole endeavour is to 
reconcile Plato’s opinion with that of Aristotle, by 
showing that the former did not mean to extend the 
principle in question to pleasure in general, but ap- 
plied it only to the pleasures of certain of the senses. 

And in truth, vaiious passages m the Philehus and in 
the ninth book of the Republic, afford countenance to 
this interpretation,^ Be this, however, as it may, it 


a See Util £ic.,x 4,6. — Ed. [On 
Aristotle’s doctnne of the Pleasur- 
able, see Tennemann, Oesehtchte diir 
Phloxophie, 111 j) 200.] 

B [Plato, as well os Aristotle, seems 
to haye madt. pleasure consist in a 
liatmouiouB, pom in a disharmonious. 


energy Erory energy, both of Sense 
and Intellect, is, according to Plato, 
accompanied with a sensation of plea- 
sure and i>ain. Republic, ix p 657 
PfnMus, p 211, edit Bipont See 
Tennemann, Oeschichte der Plidoso- 
phit, u. p 290.] 
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LECT. was only in more recent times that the Platonic doe- 

^ trine, in all its exclusive rigour, was again revived ; 

and that too by philosophers who seem not to have 
been aware of the venerable authority in favour of 
the paradox which they proposed as new, I may 
add that the philosophers, who in modem times have 
speculated upon the conditions of the pleasurable, 
seem, in general, unaware of what had been ‘attempted 
on this problem by the ancients; and it is indeed this 
circumstance alone that enables us to explain, why 
the modern theories on this subject, in principle the 
same with that of Aristotle, have remained so inferior 
to his in the great virtues of a theory, — comprehen- 
sion and simplicity. 

Thothconen Before, however, proceeding to the consideration of 
subsequent opinions, it may be proper to observe that 
to theories of Plato and Aristotle, however opposite 
in appearance, may easily be reduced to umty, and 
the theory of which I have given you the general 
expression, will be found to be the consummated com- 
plement of both. The two doctrines differ pnly essen- 
jtially in this: — ^that the one makes a previous pain 
I the universal condition of pleasure; while the other 
‘ denies this condition as a general law, and holds that 
pleasure is a positive reality, and more than the mere 
alternative of pain. Now, in regard to this difference, 

' it must be admitted, on the one hand, that in so far 
as the instances are concerned, on which Plato at- 
j tempts to establish his principle, Aristotle is ,succeBS- 
ful in showing, that these are only special cases, and 
do not warrant the unlimited conclusion in support of 
which they are adduced. *' 

But, on' the other hand, it must be confessed that 
Aristotle has not shown the principle to be false, — 
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that all pleasure is an escape from pain. He shows, leot. 

indeed, that the analogy of hunger, thirst, and other 1 

bodily affections, cannot be extended to the gratifica- 
tion we experience from the energies of intellect, — 
cannot be extended even to that which we experience 
in the exercise of the higher senses. It is true, that 
the pleasure I experience in this particular act of 
vision, cannot be explained from the pain I had felt 
in another particular act of vision, immediately pre- 
ceding; and if this example were enough, it would 
certainly be made out that pleasure is not merely the 
negation of a foregoing pain. But let us ascend a 
step higher and inquire, — would it not be painful if 
the faculty of vision, (to take the same example), were 
wholly restrained from operation? Now it will not 
be denied, that the repression of any power in its 
natural msus, — conatus, to action, is positively pain- 
ful; and, therefore, that the exertion of a power, if 
it afforded only a negation of that positive pain, and 
were, in its own nature, absolutely indifferent, would, 
by relation to the pain from which it yields us a relief, 
appear to us a real pleasure. We may, therefore, 1 
think, maintain, with perfect truth, that as the holding 
back of any power from exercise is positively painful, 
so its passmg into energy is, were it only the removal 
of that painful repression, negatively pleasurable; on 
this ground, consequently, and to this extent, we may 
rightly hold with Plato, — ^that every state of pleasure 
. and free energy is, in fact, the escape from an alterna- 
tive state of pain and compulsory inaction. 

So far we are warranted in going. But we should 
be wrong were we to constitute this partial truth into 
an unlimited, — an exclusive principle ; that is, were 
we to maintain that the whole pleasure we derive from 
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xmi. 

The cluu- 
triue that 
tho whole 
pleasure 
of a^iviiy 
• from 


the exercise of oar powers, is nothing more than a 
negation of the pain we experience from their forced 
inertion. This I say would be an erroneous, because 
an absolute, conclusion. For the pleasure we find in 
the fi’ce play of our faculties is, as we are most fuUy 
tf conscious, far more than simply a superseding of pain. 

philosophy, indeed, would only provoke a smile 
orroueoils -vyliieb would maintain, that all pleasure is in itself a 
zero, — a nothing, which becomes a somethmg only by 
After com. relation to the reality of pain which it annuls. It is 
crt!oD?p'ica- true, indeed, that after a compulsoiy inertion, our 
pleasure, in the first exertion of our faculties, is fre- 
circum- quently far higher than that which we experience in 
expiaia'ad their ordmary exercise, when left at liberty. But this 
does not, at least does not exclusively, arise from the 
contrast of the previous and subsequent states of pain 
and pleasure, but principally liecause the powers are 
in excessive vigour, — at least in excessive erethism or 
excitation, and have thus a greater complement of in- 
tenser energy suddenly to expend. On the principle, 
therefore, that the degi'ee of pleasure is always in the 
ratio of the degi-ce of spontaneous actmty, the plea- 
sure immediately consequent on the emancipation of 
a power from thraldom, would, if the power remain 
umnjured by the constraint, be naturally greater, 
because the energy would in that case bo, for a season, 
more intense. At the same time, the state of pleasure 
would in this case appear to be higher than what it 
absolutely is ; because it would be set off by proxi- 
mate contrast with a previous state of pain. Thus it 
is that a basin of water of ordinary blood heat, appeal's 
hot, if we plunge in it a hand which had previously 
been dipped in snow ; and cold, if we immerse in it 
another wliich had previously been placed in water of 
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a still higher teiiiperature. But it is unfair to apply 

this magnifying effect of contrast to the one relative 

and not to the other ; and any argument drawn from 
it against the positive reality of pleasure, apphes 
equally to disprove the positive reahty of pain. The 
true doctrine 1 hold to be this, — ^that pain and plea- 
sure are, as I have said, each to be considered both as 
Absolute and as Relative: — absolute, that is, each is‘’^P“" 
something real, and would exist were the other taken and run 
out of being ; relative, that is, each is felt as greater into and 
or less by immediate contrast to the other. I may 
illustrate this by the analogy of a scale. Let the state 
of indifference, — that is, the negation of both pain and 
pleasure, — be mai'kcd as zero, let the degrees of pain be 
denoted by a descending series of numbers below zero, 
and the degrees of pleasure by an ascending senes of 
numbers above zero. No ,v, suppose the degree of pain 
we feel from a certain state of hunger, to be six below 
zero ; in this case our feeling, in the act of eating, will 
not merely rise to zero, that is, to the mere negation 
of pain, as the Platonic theory holds, but to some 
degree of positive pleasure, say six. And liere I may 
observe, that, were the insujficiency of the Platonic 
theory shown by nothing else, this would be done by 
the absur^ consequences it implies, in relation to the 
function of nutrition alone ; for if its principle be true, 
then would om' gratification from the appeasement of 
hunger, be equally great by one kind of viand as by 
another. 

Thus, then, the counter-theories of Plato and Aris- Thecountcr- 
totle are, as I have said, risht in what they affirm, piato and 

• 1 1 ° - . 1 i Ariktotlo 

wrong in what they deny ; each contains the truth, the partial 
but not the whole truth. By supplying, therefore, to Ko’tlue! 
either that in which it was defective, we reduce their 
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LBOT. apparent discord to real harmony, and show that they 

are severally the partial expressions of a theoiy which 

comprehends and consummates them both. But to 
proceed in our historical survey. 

HiBtoncBi Passing over a host of commentators in the Lower 
theonM”of Empire, and during the middle ages, who were con- 
8uraw»rre- tcut to repeat the doctrines of Aristotle and Plato ; 
Dumcii modem times, the first original philosopher I am 

aware of, who seems to have turned his attention 
upon the phaenomena of pain and pleasure, is the cele- 
Cm-don,— brated Cardan ; and tiie result of his observation was 
tiieoiy idon- a thcoiy identical with Plato’s, though of Plato’s spe- 
I’lato » culation he does not seem to have been aware. In 
the sixth chapter of his very curious autobiogi’aphy, 
De Vita Propria Liber, he teUs us that it was his 
wont to anticipate the causes of disease, because he 
was of opinion that pleasure consisted in the ap- 
peasement of a pre-existent pain, (quod arbitraxer 
voluptatem consistere in dolore praecedenti sedato). 
But in the thirteenth book of his great work De 
Suhtilitate, this theory is formally propounded. 
This, however, was not done in tlie earlier editions 
of the work ; and the theory was, therefore, not 
canvassed by the ingenuity of his critic, the elder 
Scaliger, whose Exercitationes contra Cardanum are 
totally silent on the subject. It is only in the editions 
of the De Svhtiktate of Cardan, subsequent to the 
year 1560, that a statement of the theory in question 
Summary is to be found. The following is a summary of his 
trine. rcasouing : — "All pleasure has its root in a preceding 

pain. Thus it is that we find pleasure in rest after 
hard labour; in meat and drink after hunger and 
thirst; in the sweet after the bitter; in light after 
darkness ; in harmony after discord. Such are the 
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facts in confirmation of this doctrine, which simple ^ect . 

experience aifords. But philosophy supplies, likewise, 

a reason from the nature of things themselves. Plea- 
sure and pain exist only as they are states of feeling ; 
hut feeling is a change, and change always proceeds 
from one contraiy to another ; coiisequentl)'^, either 
from the good to the bad, or from the had to the good. 

The former of these alternatives is painful, and, there- 
fore, the otlier, when it takes place, is pleasing ; a state 
of pain must thus always precede a state of pleasure.” 

Such are the grounds on which Cardan thinks himself 
entitled to reject the Aristotelic theory of pleasure, and 
to substitute in its place the Platonic, It does not, how- 
ever, appear from anything he says, that he was aware 
of the relative speculations of these two philosophers. 

But the reasoning of Cardan is incompetent : for if iii> theory 
it proves anything, it proves too much, seeing that it 
would follow from his premises, that a pleasurable 
feeling cannot gradually, contmually, uninterruptedly, 
rise in intensity ; for it behoves that every new degree 
of pleasure should be separated from the preceding by 
an intermediate state of higher pain ; a conclusion 
which is contradicted by the most ordinary and mani- 
fest experience. This theory remained, therefore, in 
Cardan’s, as in Plato’s, hands, destitute of the necessary 
proof. 

The same doctrine, — that pleasure is only the alter- Montaigne, 

■ 1 o • Till —held a 

nation and consequent of pain, — was adopted, likewise, amijnr doc- 
by Montaigne, In the famous twelfth chapter of the 
second book of his Essays, he says : — “ Our states of 
pleasure are only the privation of our states of pam ; ” 
but this universal inference he, like his predecessors, 
deduces only from the special phaeuomena given in 
certain of the senses. 
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L BCT The philosopher next in order is Descartes ; “ and 

^ hia opinion is deserving of attention, not so much 

DescirUB. jutrinsic value, as from the influence it Las 

exerted upon those who have subsequently speculated 
upon the causes of pleasure. These philosophers seem 
to have been totally ignorant of the far profoundei' 
theories of the ancients ; and while the regular dis- 
cussions of the subject by Aristotle and Plato were, 
for our modern psychologists, as if they had never 
been, the incidental allusion to the matter by Des- 
cartes, originated a series of speculations which is 
still in progress. 

HiiiduL- Descartes’ philosophy of the pleasurable is promul- 
pieaimablc gatcd in One short sentence of the sixth letter of the 
First Part of his Efistlea, which is addressed to the 
Princess Elizabeth. It is as follows . — “ All our plea- 
sure is nothing more than the consciousness of some 
one or other of our perfections.” — “Tota nostra 
voluptas posita est tantum m perfectionis alicujus 
firound- nostiiB couscientia.” It is curious to hear the praises 
lauilud for that have been lavished upon this definition of the 
andTmport- plcasurablc. It has been lauded for its novelty ; it 
“““ has been lauded for its importance. “Descartes,” 
says Mendelssohn in his Letters on the Sensations, 
{Brief e uber die Empjindunyen), “was the first who 
made the attempt to give a real explanation of the 
pleasurable.”/^ The celebrated Ksestner thus opens 

o Befoie DeBoartes, Viycb held a lectationem doc notabiliter minus, 
positive theory of the pleasurable quom ea vis quie recipit voluptatem, 
Hib definition of pleasure and its ea utiqiie parte qua rccipitur Idea 
illustration, are worthy of a passing inediooriB lux gratior est oculm, qnain 
notice “Delectatio sita est in con* lugeiis, et subobscura giutiora sunt 
grucntia, quam invenire non est aiae hebeti visui eiuidem in modum do 
proportioniB ratione aliqua inter fa- soma ” Jfe Amma, hb. in. p. 202, 
oultatem ct objectum, utquojdam sit edit 1556.— Ed. 
quasi similitude inter lUa; turn ue fi Anmerkiing, 0.— Ed. 
notabiliter sit majus, quod odlert de- 
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lais RSjlexions sur VOrigine du Plmsir “ I stall lbct. 
not pretend decidedly to assert that no one before ■ 
Descartes has said, that pleasure consisted in the 
feeling of some one of our perfections. I confess, 
however, that I have not found this definition in 
any of the dissertations, sometimes tiresome, and fre- 
quently uninstructive, of the ancient philosophers on 
the nature and effects of pleasure. I am, therefore, 
disposed to attribute a discover}'- which has occasioned 
so many controversies, to that felicitous genius, ivhich 
has disencumbered metaphysics of the confused chaos 
of disputes, as unintelligible as vain, in order to render 
it the solid and instructive science of God and of the 
human soul.” And M. Bertrand, another very intel- 
ligent philosopher, in his Esmi sur le Plui^irf says, 

“ Descartes is probably the first who has enounced, 
that all pleasure consists in the inward feeling we 
have of some of our perfections, and, in these few 
words, he has unfolded a scries of great truths.” 

Now what is the originality, what is the importance, tiio iioc- 
of this celebrated definition ? This is easily answered, n“!arte!., 
— in so far as it has any meaning, it is onl} a state- 
ment, in vague and general terms, of the truth which Anstotio. 
Aristotle had promulgated, in precise and proximate 
expressions. Descartes says, that pleasure is the con- 
sciousness of one or other of our perfections. This is 
not false ; but it is not instructive. We are not con- 
scious of any perfection of our nature, except in so 
far as this is the perfection of one or other of our 
powers ; and we are not conscious of a poAver at all, 

a Tile B^jnona sur I’Ongim du Untrrsiichung uhei dm Ui sprung der 
Plaxsir, IS apj^onded to the NomeUe ajigeiuh'imn und umwjemhmm JEmp- 
TJi^orie des Plaisvrs, par if, SuUer jindnngcn See above, p 416 — Ei> 

(17C7 ) The NouveUf TJiiorte is a JB Sect, i ch i p 3. Neuchatel, 

French version of Sulzcr’s treatise, 1777 — Ed. 
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conscious of its operation. It, therefore, behoved 
Descartes to have brought down his definition of 
pleasure from the vague generality of a consciousness 
of perfection, to the precise and proximate declaration, 
that pleasure is a consciousness of the perfect energy 
of a power. But this improvement of his definition 
would have stripped it of all novelty. It would then 
have appeared to be, what it truly is, only a version, 
and an inadequate version, of Aristotle’s. These are 
not the only objections that could be taken to the 
Cartesian definition; but for our present purpose it 
would be idle to advance them. 

Leibnibr, — Leibnitz is the next philosopher to whoso opinion I 
botf tho shall refer ; and this you will find stated in his Nou- 
tteoricn'. vmux Essais,'^ and other works larterly published. 
Like Descartes, he defines pleasure the feeling of a 
perfection, pain the feelmg of an imperfection ; and, 
in another part of the work,^ he adopts the Platonic 
theory, that all pleasure is grounded in pain, which he 
ingeniously connects with his own doctime of latent 
modifications, or, as he calls them, obscui’e perceptions. 
As this work, however, was not published tdl long 
after not only his owm death, but that of his great 
disciple Wolf, the indication, (for it is nothing more), 
of his opinion on this point had little influence on 
subsequent speculations ; indeed I do not remember 
to have seen the doctrine of Leibnitz upon pleasure 
even alluded to by any of his countrymen. 

Wolf. Wolf, with whose doctrine that of Baumgarten’*' 
nearly coincides, defines pleasure, the intuitive cog- 

oLiv u oh.3cxi. §41 Opera, od. y See hia Afetep/ij/ewl, § 482 cf 
Erdmann, p 261 —Ed. seq , p 233, edit. 1783 Cf Platner, 

Liv u. oh XX. §6. OperOf ed. Phil Aphonamicn^ ii g 365, p 21S. 
Lrclmann, p 248. —Ed, 
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nition, (that is, in our language, the perception or lect 
imagination), of any perfection whatever, either true — ^ — 
or apparent. — “ Voluptas est intuitus, eeu cognitio 
intnitiva, perfectionis cujnscunqne, sive verse aive ap- 
parentis.” “ His doctrine you will find detailed in his hi» doc- 
Psyclvologia Empirica, and in liis Horm SuhsecivcB. It aacd 
was manifestly the oflFspriug, but the degenerate off- 
spring, of the doctrine of Descartes, which, as we have 
seen, was itself only a corruption of that of Aristotle. 
Descartes rightly considered pleasure as a quality of 
the subject, in defining it a consciousness of some per- 
fection in ourselves. Wolf, on the contrary, wrongly i WroDgU- 
considers pleasure more as an attribute of the object, 
in defining it a cognition, of any perfection whatever. uruic”b-"'’ 
Now in their definitions of pleasure, as Descartes was 
inferior to Aristotle, so Wolf falls far below Descartes, 
and in the same quality, — in want of precision and 
proximity. 

Pleasure is a feeling, and a feeling is a merely sub- 
jective state, that is, a state which has no reference to 
anything beyond itself, — which exists only as uo are 
conscious of its existence. Now, then, the perfection 
or imperfection of an object, considered in itself, and 
as out of relation to our subjective states, is thought, 

— is judged, but IS not felt ; and this judgment is not 
pleasure or pain, but approbation or disapprobation, 
that is, an act of the cognitive faculties, hut not an 
affection of the capacities of feeling. In this point of 
view, therefore, the definition of pleasure, as the cog- 
nition of any sort of perfection, is erroneous. It may, 
indeed, be true that the perfection of an object can 
determine the cognitive faculty to a perfect energy ; 

a Psychologie Empirica, § 611, oartes os the author o£ the dcGni- 
whore ho exprestily refers to Dos- tion. 
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feeling of pleasure. But, in this case, the objective 
perfection, as cognised, is not itself the pleasure; but 
the pleasure is the feeling which we have of the per- 
fection, that is, of the state of vigorous and unimpeded 
energy of the cognitive faculty, as exercised on that 
perfection. Wolf ought, therefore, to have limited 
his definition, like Descartes, to the consciousness of 
subjective perfection ; as Descartes should have ex- 
plicated his consciousness of subjective perfection into 
the consciousness of fuU, spontaneous, and unimpeded 
activity. 

2 Limiii But there is another defect in the Wolfian defiui 

plcofiuroto , •- •. 1 

thocoft-^ tion . — it limits the pleasure from the cognition of 
jorfcction perfection to the Intuitive Faculties, that is, to Sense 

tuitivo For and Imagination, denying it to the Tlndcrstandinir 

the faculty of Relations,— Thought Troper. This part 
of’wSirl accordingly, assailed by Moses Mcn- 

Mbtiio'dby <l®^®sohu,- — one of the best writers and most ingenious 
philosophers of the last century, — who, in other re- 
spects, liowever, remained faithful to the objective 
point of view, from whence Wolf had contemplated 
the phenomenon of pleasure. This Avas done in his 
Briefe iiber die Empjivdungen, 1755.* A reaction 
was, however, inevitable; and other German philoso- 
phers Avere soon found who returned to the subjective 
point of view, from which Wolf, Baumgarten, and 
Mendelssohn had departed. 

But before passing to these, it would be improper 
^^he doctrine of two French philosophers, 
explained pleasure in its subjective 
aspect, and who prepared the way for the profounder 


a See Anmerkung, 6, and Rein- 
hold, Uber die bishengen Beguffe 


mm Veryniigen, § 2, VenmediU 
Scliri/ten, i p 281 et seq—’En 
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theories of the German speculators, — I mean Du Bos lect 

and Pouilly. As their doctrines nearly coincide, 1 

shall consider them as one. The former treats of this 
subject in his ReJlexioiLS Critiques sur la Peinture,'^ 

&c. ; the latter in his Theorie des Sentimens Agi'S- 
ables. ^ The following are the principal momenta of 
their inquiries : — 

“1. Considering pleasure only in relation to theniEir 
subject, the question they propose to answer is, What stated 
takes place in the state which we call pleasurable 1 

“ 2. The gratification of a want causes pleasure. If 
the want be natural, the result is a natural pleasure, 
and an unnatural pleasure, if the Avant be unnatural. 

“ 3. The fundamental want, — ^the want to Avhich all 
others may be reduced, — is the occupation of the mind. 

All that we know of the mmd is that it is a thinking, 
a knowing power. We desire objects only for the 
sake of intellectual occupation. 

“ 4. The activity of mind is either occupied or 
occupies itself. The matters which afibrd the objects 
of our faculties of knowledge are either sensible im- 
pressions, Avhich ai'e dchvered over to the understand- 
ing — this is the case in perception of sense ; or this 
matter is furnished by the cognitive faculty itself — 
as is the case in thinking. 


a See tom i portio i §§ 1, 2. Firet 
published in 1719, Pans — Ed 
a See chape i iii, iv t. First 
published lu 174S, To these should 
ho added the valuable treatise of the 
Fire Audr£, — the Emu »ur le Beau, 
'whudi was I'lrst published in 1741. 
There is also, previously to Sulscr, 
another French oistlietiool writer of 
ment, — Batteux, whose treatise. Lea 
Beaux Arta rfdxuta d «» mime Prin- 
cipe, first appeared in 1746. This 
work, along with two relative trea- 
VOL. II. 


tises, w as republished in 1774, under 
thetitle of Pmnripei de laLittiraiure 
All these authors consider pleasure, 
more or less, from the subjective 
point of view, and are, m pruioiple, 
Aristotclic For a collection of trea- 
tises, m vhole and imrt, on pleasure 
in its psj chological and moral as- 
pects, see Le Temple du Bonheur, ou 
BecueU dee plus Eccellena Ti atUa aur 
le Bonheur, uidvols. New edition, 
1770.— Ed. 
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“ 5. If this activity meets with impediments in its 
' prosecution, — be this in the functions either of thought 
or sense, — there results a feeling of restraint j and this 
of two kinds, positive and negative. 

“ 6. When the activity, whether in perception or 
thinking, is prevented from being brought to its con- 
clusion, there emerges the feehng of straining, — of 
effort, — ^the feeling of positive limitation of our powers. 
This is painful. 

“7. If the mind be occupied less than usual in all 
its functions, there arises a feeling of unsatisfied want; 
this constitutes that state of negative restraint, — ^the 
state of ennui, of tedium. This is painful. 

“ 8. The stronger and at the same time the easier 
the activity of mmd in any of its functions, the more 
agreeable.”* 

This theory is evidently only that of Aristotle ; to 
whom, however, the French philosophers make no 
allusion. What they call occupation or exercise, ho 
calls energy. The former expressions are, perhaps, 
preferable on this account, that they apply equally 
well to the mental processes, whether active or passive, 
whereas the terms energy, act, activity, operation, &c., 
only properly denote these processes as they are con- 
sidered in the former character. 

Subsequently to the French philosophers, and as 
a reaction against the partial Adews of the school of 
Wolf, there appeared the theory of Suker, the Acade- 
mician of Berlin, — a theory which was first promul- 
gated in his Enquiry into lEe Origin of our Agree- 
able and Disagreeable Feelings,^ in 1752. This is 

a Abndged fiom Reinhold, Fitr S UniertuchungUber denUrsprmg 
die bidengen BegniTe vom Vergnu- der angeiidimm tmd unangentAmen 
gen, § 1 Vermuc/iie Schryten, p. Empfindungen. Fubhahed in the 
27o. Ed Memoirs of the Eoyol Academy of 
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one of tie ablest discussions upon the question, and lect. 
though partial, like the others, it concurs in establish- 
ing the truth of that doctrine of which Aristotle has 
left, in a short compass, the most complete and satis- 
factory exposition. The following are the leading 
principles of Sulzer's theory : — 

“ 1. We must jienetrate to the essence of the soul, His theory 
if we would discover the primary source of pleasure. 

“ 2. The essence of the soul consists in its natural 
activity, and this activity again consists in the pro- 
duction of ideas.” [By that he means the faculty in 
general of Cognition or Thought. I may here observe, 
by the way, that he adopts the opinion that the faculty 
of thought or cognition is the one fundamental power 
of mind ; and in this ho coincides with Wolf, whose 
theory of pleasure, however, he rejects.] 

“3. In this essential tendency to activity are 
grounded all our pleasurable and painful feelings. 

“ 4. If this natural activity of the soul, or this 
ceaseless tendency to think, encounters an impedi- 
ment, pain is the result ; whereas if it be excited to 
a lively activity, the result is pleasure. 

“ 5. There are two conditions which regulate the 
degree of capacity and incapacity in the soul for 
pleasurable and painful feelings, the habitude of re- 
flection, and the natura,! vivacity of thought; and 
both together constitute the perfect activity of mind. 

“ C. Pleasurable feelings, consequently, can only be 
excited by objects which at once comprise a variety of 
constituent qualities or characters, and in which these 
characters are so connected that the mind recognises 
in them materials for its essential activity. An object 

Berhn for theyears 1751, 1752. See Tot i. p 1. Le\psio, 1773. See 
Yermiaehle jikiloaophtsclie Sclinften, above, p 416 . — Ed. 
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XLIII, ^ . 1*^ 1 

remains altogether indiiiercnt. 

“ 7. No object which moves the mind in a pleas- 
urable or in a painful manner is simple ; “ it is neces- 
sarily composite or multiplex. The difference between 
agreeable and disagreeable objects can only lie in the 
connection of the parts of this multiplicity. Is there 
order in this connection, tlie object is agreeable ; is 
there disorder, it is painful. 

“ 8. Beauty is the manifold, the various, recalled to 
unity. The mere multitude of paits docs not con- 
stitute an object beautiful ; for there is required that 
an object should have at once such multiplicity and 
connection as to form a whole. 

“ 9 . This is the case in intellectual beauty; that is, 
in the beauty of those objects which the understand- 
ing contemplates in distinct notions. The beauty of 
geometrical theorems, of algebraic formulEe, of scien- 
tific principles, of comprehensive systems, consists no 
less than the beauty of objects of Imagination and 
Sense, in the unity of the manifold, and rises in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the multiplicity and the 
unity. 

“ 10. All these objects present a multitude of con- 
stituent characters, — of elementary ideas, at once; 
and these are so connected, so bound together by a 
principle of unity, that the mind is, in consequence 
thereof, enabled to unfold and then to bring back the 
different parts to a common centre, that is, reduce 
them to unity, — to totality, — to system. 

“11. From this it is evident, that the Beautiful 
only causes pleasure through the principle of activity. 
Unity, multiplicity, correspondence of parts, render 

^ d [But see Tiedemann’s Ptychologie, p. 152.] 
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an object agreeable to us, only inasmuch as they stand i-ect. 

in a favourable relation to the active power of the ^ 

mind. 

“ 12. The relation in which beauty stands to the 
mind is thus necessary, and, consequently, immutable. 

A single condition is alone required in order that what 
is in itself beautiful should operate on us ; it is neces- 
sary that we should know it ; and to know it, it is 
necessary that, to a cei-tain extent, we be conversant 
with the kind to Avhich it belongs ; for otherwise wc 
should not be competent to apprehend the beauty of 
an object. (!) 

“13. A difference of tastes is found only among 
the ignorant or the half learned ; and taste is a neces- 
saiy consequence of knowledge.” “ 

I shall not pursue this theory in the explanation 
it attempts of the pleasures of the Senses and of the 
Moral Powers, in which it is fai‘ less successful than 
in those of the Intellect. This was to be expected in 
consequence of the one-sided vieAV Sulxer had taken of 
the mental phoenomcna, in assuming the Cognitive 
Faculty as the elementary power out of which the 
Feelings and Conations are evolved.^ 

The theory of Sulzor is manifestly only a one-sided The theory 
modification of the Aristotelie ; but it does not appear cnticiwd. 
that he was himself aAvare how completely he had 
been anticipated by the Stagirite. “ On the contrary, 
he once and again denominates his explanation of the 
pleasurable a discoveiy. Tliis can, however, hardly 
be allowed him, even Avere the Aristotelie tlieoiy out 
of the question ; for it required no mighty ingenuity 

a See Roinhold [ I7her dte htalieri- P For Sulzei’s dootnnesoii these 

gen Begr\ffe win Vei giitlgrn, § 3 points, seo Keiuhold, os above, i). 

Fem. Selu-yten, p 296 et teg. — Ed.] 301 et aeg. — Ed. 
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for a philosopher who was well acquainted with the 
works of his immediate predecessors, in France and 
Germany, by whom pleasure had been explained as 
the vigorous and easy exercise of the faculties, — as 
the feeling of perfection in ourselves, and as the ap- 
prehension of perfection in other things, that is, their 
unity in variety . — I say, after these opinions of his 
precursors, it required no such uncommon effort of 
ins’ention to hit upon the thought, — that pleasure 
is determined when the variety in the object calls 
forth the activity of the subject, and when this acti- 
vity IS rendered easy by the unity in which the variety 
is coutained. His explanation is more explicit, but, 
except a change of expression, it is not easy to see 
what Sulzer added to Du Bos and Pouilly, to say* 

nothing of Wolf and Mendelssohn 

“ The theory of Sulzer is summed up in tho follow- 
ing result . — Every variety of pleasure may, subjec- 
tively considered, be carried up into the prompt and 
vigorous activity of the cogmtive faculty ; and, ob- 
jectively considered, be explained as the product of 
objects which, in consequence of their variety in unity, 
intensely occupy the mind without fatiguing it. The 
peculiar merit of the theory of Sulzer, in contrast to 
those of his immediate predecessors, is that it com- 
bines botli the subjective and objective points of view. 
In this respect, it is favourably contrasted with the 
opinion of Wolf and Mendelssohn. But it takes a one- 
sided view of the character of the subject. In the 
first place, the essence of the mind in general, and 
the essence of the cognitive faculty in particular, does 
not consist of activity exclusively, but of activity and 
receptivity in correlation. But receptivity is a pas- 
sive power, not an active, and thus the theory in its 
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fuEdamental position is only half true. This one- lect. 

xiiiir 

sided view by Sulzer, in which regard is had to the 

active or intellectual element of our constitution to 
the exclusion of the passive or sensual, is precisely the 
opposite to that other, and equally one-sided, view 
which was taken by Helvetius" and the modem Epi- 
cureans and Materialists ; but their theory of the 
pleasurable may be passed over as altogether without 
philosophical importance. In the second place, it is 
erroneous to assert that pleasure is nothing else than 
the consciousness of the unimpeded activity of mmd. 

The activity of mind is manifested principally in 
thinking, whereas the state of pleasure consists wholly 
of a consciousness of feeling. In the enjoyment of 
pleasure we do not think, but feel ; and in an 
intenser enjoyment there is almost a suspension of 
thought.” ^ 

It IS not necessary to say much of the speculations Gcno^c8l 

1 1 ^ n 1 1 • j. VCTU 

upon pleasure subsequent to Sulzer, and prior to mioptcdthe 
Kant. In Italy I find that two philosophers of the theory 
last century had adopted the Platonic opinion, — of 
pleasure being always an escape fi’om pain, — Genovesi 
and Verri ; the former in a chapter of his Meta- 
physics,"* the latter m a chapter of his Dissertation on 
the Nature of Pleasure and Pain} This opinion, 
however, reacquires importance from having been 
adopted from Vem by the philosopher of Konisberg. 

In his Manual of Anthropology, Kant bnefly and ^antadopt- 
generally states his doctrine on this point ; but in tomctiuoiy. 

a Dt VEsprxt, disc, i, cli. i. Cl. t Difcono mW Indole dd Piacere, 

Del'Homme, eeet. 11 ch x — Ed. e dc? Hw/orf, §§ m. >v. OpereFdoao- 
$ See lleinhold, os above, pp. 308, fiche, i. p 20 etseg , edit 1784 This 
316, 317 —Ed. treatise le translated into German by 

7 Cap VI. t li. p. 213, edit 1753. Meiners,— Gedawien vber dteJtaiur 
—Ed. dee Veignvgeni, Leipsic, 1777 — Ed. 
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LECT. the notes which have been recently printed of his 

XLllI * 

1 Lectures on this subject, we have a more detailed 

view of the character and grounds of his opinion. 
The Kantian doctrine is as follows: — 
hibiIoc- “Pleasure is the feeling of the furtherance, (Be- 

trino stated. TTJ 

jorderung), pain of the hindrance of me. Under 
pleasure is not to he understood the feehng of life ; 
for m pain we feel life no less than in pleasure, nay, 
even perhaps more strongly. In a state of pain, life 
appears long, in a state of pleasure it seems brief ; it 
is only, therefore, the feeling of the promotion, — the 
furtherance, of life, which constitutes pleasure. On 
the other hand, it is not the mere hindrance of life 
which constitutes pain ; the hindrance must not only 
exist, it must be felt to exist.” (Before proceeding 
further, I may observe, that these definitions of pleas- 
ure and pain arc vutually identical with those of 
Aristotle, only far less clear and explicit.) 

But to proceed — “ If pleasure be a feeling of the 
promotion of life, this presupposes a hindrance of 
life, for there can be no promotion, if there be no 
foregoing hindrance to overcome. Since, therefore, 
the hindrance of life is pain, pleasure must presup- 
pose pain 

“ If we intend our vital powers above their ordinary 
degree, in order to go out of the state of indifference 
or equality, we induce an opposite state ; and when 
• we intend the vital powers above the suitable degree 
we occasion a hindrance, a pain. The vital force has 
a degree along with which a state exists, which is one 
neither of pleasure nor of pain, hut of content, of com- 
fort, (das Wohlb^nden). When this state is reduced 
to a lower pitch by any hindrance, then, a promo- 
tion, a furtherance, of life is useful in order to over- 
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come this impediment. Pleasure is thus always a 
consequent of pain. When we cast our eyes on the 
progress of things, we discover in ourselves a cease- 
less tendency to escape from our present state. To 
this we are compelled by a physical stimulus, which 
sets animals, and man, as an animal, into activity. 
But in the intellectual nature of man, there is also a 
stimulus, which operates to the same end. In thought, 
man is always dissatisfied with the actual ; he is ever 
looking forward from the present to the future ; he is 
incessantly in a state of transition from one state to 
another, and is unable to continue in the same. But 
what is it that thus constrains us to be always passing 
from one state to another, but pain ? And that it is 
not a pleasure which entices us to this, but a kind of 
discontent with present suffering, is shown by the 
fact that we are always seeking for some object of 
pleasure, without knowing what that object is, merely 
as an aid against the disquiet, — against the comple- 
ment of petty pains, which in a moment irritate and 
annoy us. It is thus apparent that man is urged 
on by a necessity of his nature to go out of the pre- 
sent as a state of pain, in order to find in the future 
one less irksome Man thus finds himself in a never- 
ceasing pain ; and this is the spur for the activity of 
human nature. Our lot is so cast that there is nothing 
enduring for us, but pain ; some indeed have less, others 
more, but all, at all times, have their share ; and our 
enjoyments at best are only slight alleviations of pain. 
Pleasure is nothing positive ; it is only a liberation of 
pain, and, therefore, only something negative. Hence 
it follows, that we never begin with pleasure but al- 
ways with pain ; for while pleasure is only an eman- 
cipation from pain, it cannot precede that of which it 


LECT 

XLIII. 
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is only a negation. Moreover, pleasure cannot endui e 
in an unbroken continuity, but must be associated 
with pain, in order to be always suddenly breaking 
through this pain, — ^in order to realise itself. Pain, on 
the contrary, may subsist without interruption in one 
pain, and be only removed through a gradual remis- 
sion ; in this case, we have no consciousness of pleas- 
ure. It IS the sudden, — ^the instantaneous, removal 
of the pain, which determines all that we can call a 
veritable pleasure. We find ourselves constantly im- 
mersed, as it were, in an ocean of nameless pains, which 
we style disquietudes or desires, and the greater the 
vigour of life an individual is endowed with, the more 
keenly is he sensible to the pain. Without being m 
a state of determinate corporeal suffering, the mind is 
harassed by a multitude of obscure uneasinesses, and 
it acts, without being compelled to act, for the mere 
sake of changing its condition. Thus men run from 
solitude to society, and from society to solitude, with- 
out having much preference for either, in order merely, 
by the change of impressions, to obtain a suspension 
of then pain. It is from this cause that so many 
have become tired of their existence, and the greater 
number of such melancholic subjects have been urged 
to the act of suicide in consequence of the continual 
goading of pain, — of pain from which they found no 
other means of escape.® 

“It is certainly the intention of Providence that, 
by the alternation of pain, we should be urged on to 
activity. No one can find pleasure in the continual 
enjoyment of delights ; these soon pall upon us, — pall 
upon us in fact the sooner, the more intense was thoir 
enjoyment. There is no permanent pleasure to be 

o Cf. AnOvropologxe, § 00. — Ed. 
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reaped except in labour alone. The pleasure of toil 
consists in a reaction against the pain to which we 
should be a victim, did we not exert a force to resist 
it. Labour is ii’ksome, labour has its annoyances, but 
these are fewer than those we should experience were 
we without labour. As man, therefore, must seek even 
his recreation in toil itself, his life is at best one of 
vexation and sorrow ; and as all his means of dissipa- 
tion afford no alleviation, he is left always in a state 
of disquietude, which incessantly urges him to escape 
from the state in which he actually is."' [This is the 
doom of man, — to be born to sorrow as the sparks 
fly upwards, and to eat his bread m the sweat of his 
brow.] 

“ Mon think that it is ungrateful to the Creator to 
say, that it is the design cf Providence to keep us 
in a state of constant pain; but this is a wise pro- 
vision in order to urge human nature on to exertion. 
Were our joys permanent, we should never leave the 
state in which we are, we should never undertake 
aught new. That life we may call happy, which is 
furnished with all the means by which pain can be 
overcome; we have in fact no other conception of 
human happiness. Contentment is when a man thinks 
of continuing in the state in which he is, and re- 
nounces all means of pleasure; but this disposition 
we find in no man.”“ 


a Mmschenhimle, p. 248 et sej , part ii p 144 — En. [For farther 
publishod by Starke, 1831 This is historical notices of theories of the 
not included in Kant’s collected Pleasurable, see Lussius, Lexthon, v. 
irorks by Uosenkranz and Schubert VergirUgen ] 

Cf. Anthropology, g 59. Werhe, vii 
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LECTURE XLIV. 

THE FEELINGS. — APPLICATION OP THE THEOEY OF 
PLEASUKE AND PAIN TO THE PHENOMENA. 

The Feelings being mere subjective states, involving 
no cognition or thought, and, consequently, no refer- 
ence to any object, it follows, that they cannot be 
classified by relation to aught beyond thcm sclvc.s. 
The differences in -vvliich we must found all divisions 
of the Feelings into genera and species, must be wholly 
internal, and must be sought for and found exclusively 
in the states of Feeling themselves. Now, in consider- 
ing these states, it appears to me, that they admit of a 
classification in two different points of view ; — we may 
consider these states either as Causes or as Effects. 
As causes, they are viewed in relation to their product, 
— ^their product either of pleasure or of pain. As 
effects, they are viewed as themselves products, — 
products of the action of our different constitutive 
functions. In the former of these points of Anew, our 
states of Feeling wiU be divided simply into the three 
classes — 1°, The Pleasurable ; 2°, The Painful ; and, 
.3°, The partly Pleasurable partly Painful, — ^without 
considering ivhat kind of pleasure and what kind of 
pain it is which they involve ; and here, it only be- 
hoves us to inquire, — what are the general conditions 
which determine in a feeling one or other of these 
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eountor-qualities. In the latter of these points of iect 

view, our states of Feeling wiU be divided according ^ 

as the energy, of which they are concomitant, be that 
of a power of one kind or of another, — a distinction, 
which affords a division of our pleasures and pains, 
taken together into various sorts. I shall take these 
points of view in their order. 

In the former point of view, these feelings are dis- The Peei- 
tributed simply into the Pleasurable and the Painful; 
and it remains, on the theory I have proposed, to ex- pieismiUo 
plain, iu geneial, the causes of these opposite affec-“ 
tions, without descending to their special kinds. Now, 
it has been stated, that a feeling of pleasure is ex- Application 
pericnced, v hen any power is consciously exerted in tiici)r> m 
a suitable manner ; that is, when we are neither, on the 
the one hand, conscious of any restraint upon the pimmabio 
energy which it is disposed spontaneously to putae]mtr“ 
foith, nor, on the other, conscious of any effort in it, 
to put forth an amount of energy greater, either in 
degree or in continuance, than what it is disposed 
freely to exert. In other words, wc feel positive plea- 
sure, in proportion as our powers are exercised, but 
not over-exercised ; we feel positive pain, in propor- 
tion as they arc comjiolled either not to operate, or to 
operate too much. All pleasure, thus, arises from the 
free play of our faculties and capacities; all pain from 
their compulsory repression or compulsoiy activit}^ 

The doctiine meets with no contradiction from the Apparent 
facts of actual life ; for the contradictions which, at tiona of the 
first sight, these seem to offer, prove, when examined, prove real 
to be real confirmations. Thus it might be thought, tioui 
that the aversion from exercise, — ^the love of idleness, 

— a word, the dohe far niente , — is a proof that the The daice 

. . . 1 1 1 nunte. 

inactivity, rather than the exertion, or our powers, is 
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LEC15. the condition of our pleasurable feelings. This objec- 

^ tion, from a natural proneness to inertion in man, is 

superficial ; and the very examples on which it pro- 
ceeds', refute it, and, in refuting it, concur in estab- 
This not B lishing our theory of pleasure and pain. Now, is the 
ofStlvHy, far niente , — ^is that doing nothing, in which so many 
opiioBito. find so sincere a gratification, in reality a negation of 
activity, and not in truth itself an activity intense 
and varied 1 To do nothing m this sense, is simply 
to do nothing irksome, — nothing difiBeult, — nothing 
fatiguing, — especially to do no outward work. But 
is the mind internally, the while, unoccupied and 
inert 'i This, on the contrarj’, may be vividly alive, 
— may be intently engaged in the spontaneous play 
of imagination; and so far, therefore, in this case, 
from pleasure being the concomitant of inactivity, the 
activity is, on the contrary, at once vigorous and 
unimpeded; and such, accordingly, as, on our theory, 
would be accompanied by a high degree of pleasure.® 
Eimui— Bnnui is the state in which we find nothing on which 
to exercise our powers ; but ennui is a state of pain. 
We must recollect, that all energy, all occupation, is 
either play or labour. In the former, the energy ap- 
pears as free or spontaneous ; in the latter, as either 
compulsorily put forth, or its exertion so impeded by 
difficulties, that it is only continued by a forced and 
painful efibrt, in order to accomplish certain ulterior 
ends. Under certain circumstances, indeed, play may 
become a labour, and labour may become a play. A 
play is, in fact, a labour, until we have acquired the 
dexterity requisite to allow the faculties exerted to 
operate with ease ; and, on the other hand, a labour 
is said to become a play, when a person has by nature, 

a [See Krug, Oe»^machle7ire Oder Aeafhetti, p. 89, note ] 
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or has acquired by custom, such a facility in the lect. 
relative operations, as to energise at once vigorously 
and freely,® In point of fact, as man by his nature is 
determined to pursue happiness, (happiness is only 
another name for a complement of pleasures), lie is 
determined to that spontaneous activity of his facjal- 
ties, in which pleasure consists. The love of action The loie of 
is, indeed, signalised, as a fact in human nature, by all nlheod ^ 
who have made man an object of observation, though human db- 
few of them have been able to explain its true rationale. * 

“ The necessity of action," says Samuel Johnson,^ “ is samnoi 
not only demonstrable from the fabric of the body, but 
evident from observation of the universal practice of 
mankind, who,forthe preservation of health,” (he should 
have said for pleasm’e), “ in those whose rank or wealth 
exempts them from the necessity of lucrative labour, 
have invented sports and diversions, which, though 
not of equal use to the world with manual trades, are 
yet of equal fatigue to those who practise them.” 

It is finely observed by another eloquent philoso- Adam Fw- 
pher,’’^ in accounting, on natm-al principles, for man’s 
love of war : — “ Every animal is made to delight in the 
exercise of his natural talents and forces • the lion 
and the tiger sport with the paw ; the horse delights 
to commit his mane to the wind, and forgets his 
pasture to try his speed in the field ; the bull, even 
before his brow is armed, and the lamb, while yet an 
emblem of innocence, have a disposition to strike with 
the forehead, and anticipate in play the conflicts they 
are doomed to sustain. Man, too, is disposed to 
opposition, and to employ the forces of his nature 

a Cf. Krug, Ocschmackahhre oder y Adam Feiguson, Emtji on the 
Aeatlietik, § 21, x>p 89, 90 . — Ed, Jlutoi y of Civil Society, x>aTt 1 . sec- 

fi Jiambler, No 86.— Ed. tion iv. — Eu, 
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against an equal antagonist ; he loves to bring his 
reason, his eloquence, his courage, even his bodily 
strength, to the proof. His sports are frequently an 
image of war ; sweat and blood are freely expended 
in play ; and fractures or death are often made to 
terminate the pastime of idleness and festivity. He 
was not made to live for ever, and even his love of 
amusement has opened a way to the grave.” 

“ The young of all animals,” says Paley,“ “ ai)pear 
to me to receive pleasure simply from the exercise of 
their limbs and bodily faculties, without reference to 
any end to be attained, or any use to be answered by 
tbe exertion. A child, without knowing anything of 
the use of language, is in a high degree delighted with 
being able to apeak. Its incessant repetition of a few 
articulate sounds, or, perhaps, of the single word which 
it has learnt to pronounce, piovco this point clearly. 
Nor is it less pleased with its first successful endeav- 
ours to walk, or rather to run, (which precedes walk- 
ing), although entirely ignorant of the importance of 
the attainment to its future life, and even without 
applying 'it to any present purpose. A child is de- 
lighted with speaking, without having anything to 
sa)-, and with walking, without knowing where to go. 
And, prior to both these, I am disposed to believe, 
that the waking hours of infancy are agreeably taken 
up with the exercise of vision, or perhaps, more pro- 
perly speaking, with learning to sec. 

“ But it is not for youth alone that the great Parent 
of creation hath provided. Happiness is found with 
the purring cat, no less than with the playful kitten ; 
in the ann-chair of dozing age, as well as in either the 
sprightHness of the dance, or the animation of the 

a Natural Theology Works, toL iv clmp. icxvi. p 309 
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chase. To novelty, to acuteness of sensation, to hope, i-ect 

to ardour of pursuit, succeeds, what is, in no incon ^ 

siderable degree, an equivalent for them all, ‘ percep- 
tion of ease.’ Herein is the exact diflference between 
the young and the old. The young are not happy, 
but when enjoying pleasure; the old are happy, when 
free from pain. And this constitution suits with the 
degrees of animal power which they respectively pos- 
sess. The vigour of youth was to be stimulated to 
action by impatience of rest ; whilst to the imbecility 
of age, quietness and repose become positive gratifi- 
cations. In one important respect, the advantage is 
with the old. A state of ease is, generally speaking, 
more attainable than a state of pleasure. A constitu- 
tion, therefore, which can enjoy ease, is preferable to 
that which can taste only pleasure. This same per- 
ception of ease oftentimes renders old age a condition 
of great comfort, especially when riding at its anchor 
after a busy or tempestuous life." 

A strong confirmation of the doctrine, that all plea- tiic theory 
sure is a reflex of activity, and that the free energy b™the*phce- 
of every power is pleasurable, is derived from the 
phenomena presented by those aflfections which we 
emphatically denominate the Painful. This fact is 
too striking, from its apparent inconsistency, not to 
have soon attracted attention : — 

“ Non taiitum sanctia mstructffi logibua uibea, 

Tectaquti divitua luxunosa auia 
Mortulem olhcmnt pulcm ad apectncula tnauni, 

Sed placet annoao aquulida terra aitn 
Oblertat pavor ipac onimum ; sunt gaudia cuns, 

Et BtupuiBse juvat, quem doluisse piget." " 

a Virginias Ctesanniia [i’oejna«a in Sfptem Itluilrium Vtrorum Po- 
Virj/inuCauarini, O’rbantvm. Pont, emata Anistelodami, apud Dan. 

Opt Masc.CvJnailoProrfteli, Printed Elzevinaiu, 1G72, ii. 465 — Ed] 

VOL. II. 2 H 
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liBCT. Take, for example, in. the first place, the affection of 
-p- — ^ Grief, — ^the sorrow we feel in the loss of a beloved 
o^j®ct. Is this affection unaccompanied with plea- 
^ plea- guj-e 1 go far is this from being the ease, that the plea- 
sure so greatly predominates over the pain as to pro- 
duce a mixed emotion, which is far more pleasurable 
than any other of which the wounded heart is suscep- 
*’1' tible. It is expressly stated by the younger Pliny, in 
a passage which commences with these words : — “Est 
quaedam etiam dolendi voluptas,” &c.“ This has also 
been frequently signalised by the poets : — 

Ovid Thus Ovid ^ : — 

“ Fleque meos casus est quiodam flere voluptas , 

Eiplctur lacryiniB egentnrqne dolor," 

I.UC1U1 Thus Lucan'''; of Cornelia after the murder of 
Pompey : — 

“ Caput ferah otdusit oinictu, 

Deorevitque pati tcnebras, puppisque cavcmis 
Dolituit sajTUTnque arete complcxa doloreui, 

Perfrmlur lachrymiB, et omat pro conjuge luctum.” 

stataue Thus Statius * . — 

“ Neno vetat, satiare maliR , oegnunquc dolorem 
Iiibertate doma, jam llendi pxplcta voluptas." 

Seneca Thus Seueca, the tragedian ' : — 

“ Mcqtot lacrymos aioat asBuetas, 

Flendi miaeriB dira cupido est.” 

I’otnu-cii Thus Petrarch ^ : — ■ 

“ Non omnia terite 

Obruta ; vivit amor, vivat dolor j ota negatur 
Eegia conspicere, at flere et meminisse lelictum eat.” 


a Lib vm ep. 16. “Eetquedam 
etiam dolendi voluptas; praisertim 
Bi m amici sinu defleoa, apud quern 
lacrymis tnis vel laus sit parata, vel 
venia ’’ — Ed. 

P TVietio, iv ui 37 . — ^Ed. 


y Pliarsnha, ix. 108 — En. 

S 11, 1. 14 Ed. 

t Thyetten, 1 952 —Ed 
{ Eput. hb. i,, Barhato Subnonenn. 
— Ed, 
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Thtis Shenstone “ ; — lect. 

TT.T V. 

“ Hen quanto minuB est cum rellquis verBori, quam tui mcmmissc.” — k- 

Finally, Lord Pembroke P : — sheiuton'e. 

“ I would not give my dead eon for the best living son in Christendom.” 


In like manner, Fear is not simply painful. It is a Fear, not 
natural disposition ; lias a tendency to act ; and there punriu 
is, consequently, along with its essential pain, a certain 
pleasure, as the reflex of its energy. This is finely Atenaide 
expressed by Akenside : — 


“ Hence, finally, hy night 
The village matron round the blazing hearth 
Suspends the infant audience nuth her tales. 
Breathing astonishment ' of witching rhymes. 

And evil spuits , of the deathbed call 
Of him who robb’d the widow, and devour'd 
The orphan's portion ; of unquiet souls 
Bis’n from the grave to ease the heavy guilt 
Of deeds ui life conceal’d , of shapes that walk 
At dead of night and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of Hell around the murd’rcr’e bed. 

At every solemn pause, the crowd recoil, 

Gaziug each other speeclilesB, and congeal’d 
With shiv’ring sighs till, eager for Ih’ event, 
Around the beldame all erect they hong, 

Each treiubhiig heart with grateful terrors quell’d.” 


In like mazmep^Njf*ity, which, being a sympathetic Pity 
passion, implies a participation in sorrow, is yet con- 
fessedly agiccable. The poet even accords to the 
energy of this benevolent affection a preference over 
the enjoyments of an exclusive selfishness : — 


“ The broadest mirtb unfeeling folly wears, 
Is not so sweet as virtue’s very tears.” S 


a Inscription on an urn See 
Dodsley 's Daenpbon o/tlie Leawioes, 
m Shenstone's Works, (1777), vol u. 
p 307 — Ed. 

0 The anecdote is told in a some- 
what different form of the Duke of 
Ormond. See Cute’s L^e, b, viu. 
Anno 1680. Hume, chap. Ixix., tells 


the story of the Duke of Ormond, hut 
as in tlie text — Ed 
y Pleasuies of Imagination, b i. 
265 .— Ed 

S Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 319. Tho 
correct readingof tbe secondhue is, — 
•• Less pleasing flir Uinn Tlitue’s veiy tears.” 

—Ed. 
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LEOT. On the same principle is to be explained the cujoy- 
^ ment which men have in spectacles of sufiFering, — iii 
the combats of animals and men, in executions, in 
tragedies, &e., — a disposition which not unfi-equently 
becomes an irresistible habit, not only for individuals, 
but for nations. The excitation of energetic emotions 
painful in themselves is, however, also pleasurable. St 
iiiuatroted Austin affords curious examples of this in his own 
of case, and in that of his friend Alypius. Speaking of 
goBtm. in ijia Confessions^ he says : — “ Theatrical 

spectacles were to me irresistible, replete as they were 
with the images of my own miseries, and the fuel of 
my own fire. What is the cause why a man chooses 
to grieve at scenes of tragic suffering, which he would 
have the utmost aversion himself to endure ? And yet 
the spectator wishes to derive grief from these; in 
fact, the grief itself constitutes his pleasure. For he 
is attracted to the theatre, not to succour, but only to 
• condole.” 

Also in the In another pari of the same work,P he gives the 
fiiondAiy. foUowing accouut of his friend Alypius, who had been 
carried by his fellow-students, much agamst his in- 
clination, to the amphitheatre, where there was to be 
a combat of gladiators. At first, unable to regard the 
atrocious spectacle, he closed his eyes, but to give you 
the result of the story in the words of St Austin, 
“ Abstulit mde secum insaniam qua stimularetur 
redire, non tantum cum illis a quibus prius abstrac- 
tus est, sed etiam prae illis, et alios trahens.” 

Wonorai I I uow proceed to consider the General Causes which 
wiiicii con- ' contribute to raise or to lower the intensitv of our en- 

tnhuto to . j IT."' 

nuae or ) crgics, and. Consequently, lo determme the correspond- 

a Lib 111 . cap 2.— Ed. [See Purehot, Physica, pars iii. g iii. 

$ Oonfe6Biones, lib. vi. cap 8.— Ed. o. v. Inatitut. PM , ik p. 416.] 
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ing degree of pleasure or pain. These may he reduced mot. 
to Four ; for an object rouses the activity of our 
powers, 1°, In proportion as it is Ifew or Unex- 
pected ; 2°, In proportion ^ it stands in a relation 
of Contrast ; 3", In proportion as it stands in a rela- 
tion of Harmony; and, 4°, In proportion as it is Asso- 
ciated with more, or more interesting objects. 

I. The principle on which Novelty determines a i. Novelty. 
' higher energy, and, consequently, a higher feeling of 
jileasure, is twofold; and of these the one may he 
called the Subjective, the oilier the Objective. 

In a subiective relation, — the new is pleasurable, Tworoia,— 

• 1 1 *1 snbjettixc 

inasmuch as this supposes that the mind is determined anJotjec- 
to a mode of .action, eitlier from inactivity, or from 
another state of energy. In the former case, energy, 

(the condition of pleasure), is caused : in the latter, a 
change of energy is afforded, which is also pleasurable, 
for powers energise less vigorously in proportion to 
tlie continuance of the same exertion, consequently, a 
new activity being determined, this replaces a strained 
or expiring exercise, that is, it replaces a painful, in- 
different, or miplcasurable feeling, by one of compa- 
ratively vivid enjoyment. Hence all that the poets, 
from Homer downward, have said of the satiety con- 
sequent on our enjoyments, and of the charms of 
variety and change ; but if I liegan to give quotations 
on these heads there would be no end. In an objec- 
tive relation, — a novel object is pleasing, because it 
affords a gratification to our desire of knowledge ; for 
to learn, as Aristotle has obsem'ed," is to man natu- 
rally pleasing. But the old is already knoim, — it has 
been learned, — ^has been referred to its place, and, 
therefore, no longer occupies the cognitive faculties ; 
a Shet , 1. 11, 21 , ai. 10, 2 , -Ed. 
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LECT. whereas, the new, as new, is still unknown, and rouses 

^ to energy the powers by which it is to be brought 

within the system of our knowledge. 

II coatraat II. The second general principle is Contrast. Con- 
trast operates in two ways ; for it has the effect both 
of enhancing the real or absolute intensity of a feeling, 
and of enhancing the apparent or relative. As an 


instance of the former, the unkindness of a person 
Irom whom we expect kindness, rouses to a far higher 
pitch the emotions consequent on injury. As an in- 
stance of the latter, the pleasure of eating appears 
proportionally great, when it is immediately connected 
and contrasted with the removal of the pangs of hun- 


Subordiiiato ger. It IS on this pnnciple, that the recollection of 
cipb” suffering is agi’eeable , — “ hmc olim meminisse 

1 Rowiioo-j^''^^hit.'’* To the same purport Seneca/ the trage- 

llOUOfpMt 

Buaormg 


“ Qua! fuxt (lunim pati 
MuniinuBe dulcc est ” 


Cowley And Cowley"’'; — 

“Things Tvhich offend, when present, and nffnght. 

In memory, well pamted, move debght” 

Whereas the remembrance of a former happiness only 
augments the feeJing of a present misery. 

“Could I forget 

■What I have hcen, I might the belter hear 
What I am destin’d to I’m not the first 
That have been wretched . but to tlnuk how much 
I have been happier," * 

It is, hkewise, on this principle, that whatever recalls 


a Virgil, Aei(3, i. 203 — En. t%on — En 

S Hercules I'urens, act in. 656.^ ^ S Southern, Innocm Adultery, act 

y Ode upon hia Majesty' » Seetora- 
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US to a vivid consciousness of our own felicity, by con- lect . 
trusting it with the wretchedness of others, is, though 
not unaccompanied with sympathetic pain, still pre- nrm^^im'nnr 
dominantly pleasurable. Hence, in part, but in part 
only, the enjoyment we feel &om all representations 
of ideal suffering. Hence, also in part, even the plea- 
sure we have in witnessing real suffering : — 

“Suave, man magiio turbantibus sequora vcntis, 

E terra magnum altenua speetore biborem : 

Non qtua vexaii quemquam eat jucunda voluptas, 

Sed quibus ipse malia coreos, quia ceinere suave est. 

Suave ctium belli certomma magna tueri 
Per Campos instructa, Lua sine parte perich ” * 

But on this, and other subjects, I can only touch. 

III. The third general principle on which our powers iii Har- 
are roused to a perfect and i»leasurable, or to an im- S»wri 
perfect and painful energy, is the relation of Harmony, 
or Discord, in which one coexistent activity stands to 
another. 

It IS sufficient merely to indicate this principle, for niustratci 
its influence is manifest. At different times, we exist 
in different complex states of feeling, and these states 
are made up of a number of constituent thoughts and 
affections. At one time, — say during a sacred solem- 
nity, — we are in a very different frame of mind from 
what we are at another, — say during the representa- 
tion of a comedy. Now, then, in such a state of mmd, 
if anything occurs to awaken to activity a power pre- 
viously unoccupied, or to occupy a power previously 
in energy in a different manner, this new mode of acti- 
vity is either of the same general character and tend- 
ency with the other constituent elements of the complex 
state, or it is not. In the former case, the new energy 

a Lucretiiie, u. I.— Ed 


LurretiuB 

quoted 
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LECT. cMmes in -with the old ; each operates without impedi- 
ment from the other, and the general harmony of feel- 
ing ia not violated : in the latter case, the new energ}^ 
jars with the old, and each severally counteracts and 
impedes the other. Thus, in the sacred solemnity, 
and when our minds are brought to a state of serious 
contemplation, everything that operates in unison with 
that state, — say a pious discourse, or a strain of solemn 
music, — wiU have a greater effect, because aU the 
powers which are thus determined to exertion, go to 
constitute one total complement of harmonious energy. 
But suppose that, instead of the pious discourse or the 
strain of solemn music, we are treated to a merry tune 
or a witty address ; — these, though at another season 
they might afford us considerable pleasure, would, 
under the circumstances, cause only pain; because 
the energies they elicited, would be impeded by those 
others with which the mind was already engrossed, 
while those others would, in like manner, be impeded 
by them. But, as we have seen, pleasure is the con- 
comitant of unimpeded energy. 

IV Abso- IV. The fourth and last general principle by which 

imtioii il, j.' •. /. . T ^ 

tne activity oi our powers is determined to pleasm*- 
able or painful activity, is Association. With the 

m nature. natuTO and influence of association you are familiar, 
and are aware that, a determinate object being present 
in consciousness with its proper thought, feeling, or 
desire, it is not present, isolated and alone, but may 
draw after it the representation of other objects, with 
their respective feelings and desires. 

And influ- Now it is evident, in the first place, that one object, 
considered simply and in itself, will be more pleasing 
than another, in proportion as it, of its proper nature, 
detennines the exertion of a greater amount of free 
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energy. But, in the second place, the amount of free 
energy which an object may itself elicit, is small, when 
compared to the amount that may be elicited by its 
ti-ain of associated representations. Thus, it is evi- 
dent, that the object which in itself would otherwise 
be pleasing, may, through the accident of association, 
be the occasion of pain ; and, on the contrary, that an 
object naturally indiiferent or even painful may, by 
the same contingency, be productive of pleasure. 

This principle of Association accounts for a great 
many of the plimnomena of our intellectual pleasures 
and pains ; but it is far from accounting for every- 
thing. In fact, it supposes, as its condition, that 
there are pains and pleasures not founded on Asso- 
ciation. Association is a principle of pleasure and 
pain, only as it is a principle of energy of one char- 
acter or another; and the attempts that have been 
made to resolve all our mental pleasures and pains 
into Association, are guilty of a twofold vice. For, 
in the first place, they convert a partial into an ex- 
clusive law ; and, in the second, they elevate a sub- 
ordinate into a supreme principle. The influence of 
Association, by which llfr Alison" and Lord Jeffrey, ^ 
among others, have attempted to explain the whole 
pluenomeua of our intellectual pleasures, was more 
properly, I think, appreciated by Hutcheson, — a phi- 
losopher whose works arc deserving of more attention 
than has latterly been paid to them. " We shall see 
hereafter,” he says, and Aristotle said the same thing, 
“ that associations of ideas make objects pleasant and 
delightful, which are not naturally apt to give any 
such pleasures; and, in the same way, the casual 
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a See his 1/ssays on Taste Gth See Encyclopccdia Britannica^ 
edit. Edinburgh, 1635 — Ed art. Beauty, 7th edit, p. 467 . ~Ed. 
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conjunction of ideas may give a disgust where there 
is nothing disagreeable in the form itself. And this 
is the occasion of many fantastic aversions to figures 
of some animals, and to some other forms. Thus 
swine, serpents of all kinds, and some insects really 
beautiful enough, are beheld with aversion, by many 
people who have got some accidental ideas associated 
with them. And for distastes of this kind no other 
account can be given.” “ 

a Inquiry into Iht Origin of our i aoct. Tt , 4th edition, p 73.- 
Ifleaa y' Beauty and Virtue, treatise Ed 
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LECTUEE XLV. 


THE PEELINGS. — THEIR CLASSES. 


Having thus terminated the consideration of the 
Feelings considered as Causes, — causes of Pleasure 
and Pain, — I proceed to consider them as Effects, 
— as products of the action of om* different powers. 
Now, it is evident, that, smce aU Feehng is the state 
in which we are conscious of some of the energies or 
processes of Me, as these energies or processes differ, 
so will the correlative feelings. In a word, there will 
be as many different Feelings as there are distinct 
modes of mental activity. In the Lecture in which 
I commenced the discussion of the Feelings, I stated 
to you various distributions of these states by differ- 
ent philosophers.® To these I do not think it neces- 
sary again to recur, and shall simply state to you the 
grounds of the division I shall adopt. 

As the Feelings, then, are not primitive and inde- 
pendent states, but merely states which accompany 
the exertion of our faculties, or the excitation of our 
capacities, they must, as I have said, take their differ- 
ences from the differences of the powers wliich they 
attend. Now, though all consciousness and all feeling 
be only mental, and, consequently, to say that any 
feeling is corporeal, would, in one pomt of view, be 
inaccurate, still it is manifest that there is a consider- 

a See above, Loot, zli , voL u p. 429.— Eu. 
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LECT. able niunber of mental functions, cognitive as well 
^ as appetent, clearly marked out as m proximate re- 
lation to the body; and to these functions we give 
the name of Sensitive, Sensible, Sensuous, or Sensual. 
Now, the feeUngs which accompany the exertion of 
these Sensitive or Corporeal Powers, whether cogni- 
tive or appetent, will constitute a distinct class, and 
to these we may, with great propriety, give the name 
of Sensations ; whereas, on the Feelings which accom- 
pany the energies of all our higher powers of mind, 
we may, with equal propriety, bestow the name of 
n sonu- Sentiments. The first grand distribution of our feel- 
ings will, therefore, be into the Sensations, — that is, 
the Sensitive or External Feelings; and into the 
Sentiments, — that is, the Mental or Internal Feelings. 
Of these in their order. 

SeoBations 1« Of the Sensations. — The Sensations may be di- 
t«oJms- vided into two classes. The first class will contain 
roftbo those which accompany our perceptions through the 
FiveSenkca. determinate Senses, — of Touch, Taste, Smell, 
2 ortho Hearing, and Sight, — the Sensus Fixus. The second 
gus. class will comprise those sensations which arc in- 
cluded under what has been called the Ccencesthesis 
or Sensus Communis, — the Common Sense, — Vital 
Sense, — Senseis Vagus , — such as the feelings of Heat 
and Cold, of Shuddenng, the feehng of Health, of 
Muscular Tension and Lassitude, of Hunger and 
Thirst, the Visceral Sensations, &c., &c.“ 

The ruBt In regard to the determinate senses, each of these 
Mdcicd organs has its specific action, and its appropriate 
pleasure and pain ; for there is a pleasure experienced 
in each of these, when an object is presented which 
determines it to suitable activity ; and a pain or dis- 

a See above, Leot. zxvii., vol. u p. 167 .— Ed. 
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satisfaction experienced, when the energy elicited is lect. 
either inordinately vehement or too remiss. This 
pleasure and pain, which is that alone belonging to 
the action of the living organ, and which, therefore, 
may be styled organic, we must distinguish from that 
higher feeling, which, perhaps, results from the exer- 
cise of Imagination and Intellect upon the phsenomena 
delivered by the senses. Thus, I would call organic 
the pleasure we feel in the perception of green or blue, 
and the pain we feel in the perception of a dazzling 
white ; but I would be, perhaps, disposed to refer to 
some other power than the External Sense, the enjoy- 
ment we experience in the harmony of colours, and 
ccitainly that which we find in the proportions of 
figure. The same observation applies to Hearing. 

I would call organic the pleasure we have in single 
sounds ; whereas the satisfaction we receive from the 
harmony, and, still more, from the melody of tones, 
seems to require a higher faculty. This, however, is 
a very obscure and difficult problem ; but, in what- 
ever manner it be determined, the Aristotelic theory 
of pleasure and pain is stiU the only one which can 
account for the phsenomena. Limiting, however, the Uo degree 
organic pleasure of which a sense is capable, to that pie^ro’dc- 
from the activity determined in it by its elementary ilio abjee- 
objects, — this will be competent to every sense, but lub^Jc^ny 
in very different degrees. In treating of the Cogni- 
tive Powers, I formerly noticed that in all the senses 
we could discriminate two phsenomena, — ^the phseno- 
menon of Perception Proper, and the phaenomenon of 
Sensation Proper." By perception is understood the 
objective relation of the sense, that is, the informa- 
tion obtained through it of the qualities of external 

a See above, Leot xxiv., vol. iL p OS — Eo. 
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LECT. existences in their action on the organ ; by sensation 
is understood the subjective rektion of the sense, 
that is, our consciousness of the affection of the organ 
itself, as acted on, — as affected by an object. I stated 
that these phsenomena were in an inverse ratio to each 
other, — ^that is, the greater the perception the less 
always the sensation, the greater the sensation the 
less always the perception. I further observed, that, 
of the senses, some were more objective, others more 
subjective; — that in some the phsenomenon of per- 
ception predominated, in others the phsenomenon of 
sensation; that is, some gave us much information 
in regard to the qualities of their object and little 
in regard to their own affection in the act; whereas 
the information we reeeived from others, was almost 
limited exclusively to their own modification, when 
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at work. Thus the two higher senses of Sight and 
Hearing might be considered as pre-eminently objec- 
tive, the two lower senses of Taste and Smell might 
be considered as pre-eminently subjective ; while the 
sense of Touch might be viewed as that in which the 
two phaenomena are, as it were, m cequilihrio. Now, 
according to this doctrine, we ought to find the 
organic pleasure and pain in the two higher senses 


comparatively feeble, in the two lower, comparatively 
strong. And so it is. The satisfaction or dissatisfac- 


tion we receive from certain single colours and certain 
single sounds, in determining the organs of Sight and 
Hearing to perfect or imperfect activify, is RTn.nll in 
proportion to the pleasure or the displeasure we are 
conscious of from the application of certain single 
objects to the organs of Taste and Smell. 


So far we may safely go. But when it is required 
of us to explain, particularly and in detail, why the 
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rose, for example, produces this sensation of smell, 
assafoetida that other, and so forth, and to say in what 
peculiar action does the perfect or pleasurable, and j^*!/**** 
the imperfect or painful, activity of an organ consist, 
we must at once profess our ignorance. But it is the 
same with all our attempts at explaining any of the 
ultimate phajnomena of creation. In general, we may 
account for much ; in detail, we can rarely account 
for anything ; for we soon remount to facts which lie 
beyond our powers of analysis and observation. 

All that we can say in explanation of the agreeable 
in sensation, is, that, on the general analogy of our 
being, when the impression of an object on a sense 
is in harmony with its amount of power, and thus 
allows it the condition of springing to full spontaneous: 
energy, the result is pleasuio ; whereas, when the im- 
pression is out of harmony with the amount of power, 
and thus either represses it or stimulates it to over- 
activity, the result is pain. 

The same explanation, drawn from the observation The theorj- 
of the phaenomena within our reach, must be applied toth^Itai 
to the sensations which belong to the Vital Sense, but 
in regard to these it is not necessary to say anything 
in detail. 

r II. The Mental or Internal Feelings, — ^the Senti- ii. scdu- 
ments, — may be divided into Contemplative and Prac- divided into 
tical. The former are the concomitants of our Cogni “ live anef 
tive PoAvers, the latter of our Powers of Conation. Qf 
these in their order. 


The Contemplative Feelings are again distributed contem^ia- 
into two classes, — into those of the Subsidiary Facul- ingi divided 
ties, and those of the Elaborativc; and the Feel- Ih^Sub"”^ 
ings accompanying the subsidiary faculties may bejwSueBi 
again subdivided into those of Self-Consciousness or 
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Internal Perception, and into those of Imagination, — 
Imagination being here employed to comprehend its 
ciMBdiTided relative faculty, the faculty of Eeproduction. Of 
of Self-Con- these in their order ; and first of the Feelings or Sen- 
Budrflmk. timents attending the faculty of Eeflex Perception or 

ginetioa. 

faculty we become aware of our internal 
So°?oon- s^**-*®® > other words, that we live. Now we 

BciouEucbb. are conscious of our life only as we are conscious of 
our activity, and we are conscious of activity only as 
we are conscious of a change of state, — for all activity 
is the going out of one state into another ; while, at 
the same time, we are only conscious of one state by 
contrast to, or as discriminated from, a preceding. 
Km™” pleasure, we have also seen, is the consciousness 
of a vigorous and unimpeded energy ; pain, the con- 
sciousness of repressed or impeded tendency to action, 
j This being the case, if there be nothing which presents 
I to our faculties the objects on which they may exert 
1 their activity, in other words, if there be no cause 
. whereby our actual state may be made to pass into 
I another, there results a peculiar irksome feeling of a 
I want of excitement, which we denominate tedium or 
' ennui. This feeling is like that of being unable to 
die, and not being allowed to live ; and sometimes 
becomes so oppressive that it leads to suicide or 
madness. 

The pain we experience in the feeling of Tedium, 
to from the feeling of a repressed tendency to 

action ; and it is intense in proportion as this feeling 
is lively and vigorous. An inability to thought is a 
security against this feeling, and, therefore, tedium is 
far less felt by the uncultivated than by the educated. 
The more varied the objects presented to our thought, 
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— the more varied and vivacious our activity, the in- leot. 
tenser will be our consciousness of living, and the 
more rapidly will the time appear to fly. But when 
we look back upon the series of thoughts, with which 
our mind was occupied the while, we marvel at the 
app^ent length of its duration. Thus it is that, in 
travelling, a month seems to pass more rapidly than 
a week; but cast a retrospect upon what has occurred, 
and occupied our attention during the interval, and 
the month appears to lengthen to a year. Hence we 
explain why we call our easy occupations pastimes; Plumes, 
and why play is so engaging when it is at all deep. 

Games of hazard determine a continual change, — now o™™ of 
we hope, and now we fear; while in games of skill, skiii. 
we experience also the pleasure which arises from the 
activity of the understanding, in carrying through our 
own, and in frustrating the plan of our antagonist. 

All that relieves tedium, by affording a change and Tedium, 

• . 1 1 . 1 bow ciirod. 

an easy exercise lor our thouguts, causes pleasure. 

The best cure of tedium is some occupation which, 
by concentrating our attention on external objects, 
shall divert it from a retortion on om'selves. All 
occupation is either labour ot J)lay; labour when 
there is some end ulterior to 3ie activity, play when 
the activity is for its own sake alone. In both, how- 
ever, there must be ever and anon a change of object, 
or both will soon grow tiresome. Labour is thus the 
best preventive of tedium, for it has an external mo- 
tive which holds us steadfast to the work; while after 
the completion of our task, the feeling of repose, as 
the change from the feeling of a constrained to that 
of a spontaneous state, affords a vivid and peculiar 
pleasure. Labour must alternate with repose, or we 
shall never know what is the true enjoyment of life. 

VOL. ir. 2 r . 
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LM. Thus it appears that a uniform continuity in our 
internal states is painful, and tnat pleasure is the 
result of their (iommutation. It is, however, tf) be 
that the change of our perceptions and 
muft thoughts to be pleasing must not be too rapid ; for 
too rapid, g^g intervals, when too long, produce the feeling of 
OiddincsB. Tedium, so, when too short, they cause that of Giddi- 
ness or Vertigo. The too rapid passing, for example, 
of visible objects or of tones before the Senses, of 
images before the Phantasy, of thoughts before the 
Understanding, occasions tbc disagreeable feeling of 
confusion or stupefaction, which, in individuals of 
Nauam vciy seusitivc temperament, results in Nausea, — 
Sickness.® 

b seati- I proceed now to the Speculative Feelings which 
comiLitJf accompany the energies of Imagination, It has al- 
imaginii. frequently stated, that whatever affords 

to a power the mean of full spontaneous energy is a 
cause of pleasure, and that whatever either represses 
the free exertion of a power, or stimulates it into 
strained activity, is the cause of pain. 

Condition I shall COW apply this law to the Imagination. 
tH^F general, facilitates the play of the Ima- 

^luagiiia- gination, is felt as pleasing, whatever renders it more 
Kep’roduc- difficult is felt 83 displcasing. And this applies equally 
pinotic. to Imagination considered as merely reproductive of 
the objects presented by sense, or as combining these 
in the phantastic forms of its own productive, or 
Aji^Ropro- rather plastic, activity. Considering the Phantasy 
merely as reproductive, we are pleased with the por- 
trait of a person whose face we know, if like, because 
it enables us to recall the features into consciousness 
easily and freely; and we are displeased with it if 
o See Marcus Herz, Uher den Sihwmdel, 1791. 
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unlike, because it not only does not assist,- biit thwarts leot. 

us in our endeavour to recall them ; while after this ^ 

has been accomplished, wc are still farther pained by 
the disharmony we experience between the portrait 
on the canvass and the representation in our own 
imagination. A short and characteristic description 
of things which we have seen, pleases us, because, 
without exacting a jirotracted effort of attention, and 
through a few striking traits, it enables the imagina- 
tion to jilace the objects vividly before it. On the 
same principle, whatever facilitates the reproduction 
of the objects ivliich have been consigned to memory, 
is pleasurable ; as for example, resemblances, contrasts, 
other associations with the passmg thought, metre, 
rhyme, symmetry, appropriate designations, &c. To An Mt of 
realise an act of imagination, it is necessary that we tiou^m- 
grasp up, — that we comprehend, the manifold as a wnlpuiin.- 
single whole : an object, therefore, which does not munfoid’L 
allow itself, without difficulty, to be thus represented ttholf” 
in unity, occasions pain ; whereas an object which can 
easily be recalled to system, is the cause of pleasure. 

The former is the case when the object is too large or 
too complex to be perceived at once ; when the parts 
are not iironiiuent enough to be distinctly unpressed 
upon the memory. Order and symmetry facibtate 
the acts of Ecproduction and Representation, and, 
consequently, afford us a proportional gratification. 


But, on the other hand, as pleasure is in proportionlThc Bcbu- 
to the amount of free energy, an object which giveS|jiS» 
no impediment to the comprehensive energy of Ima-. Muioty m 
gination, may not be pleasurable, if it be so simplep'*’'' 
as not to afford to this faculty a sufllcieut exer- 


cise. Hence it is, tliat not variety alone, and not 


unity alone, but variety combined with unity, is that 
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quality in objects, which we emphatically denominate 
hmviiful. 

As to what is called the Productive or Creative 
Imagination, — this is dependent for its materials on 
the Senses and on the Eeproductive Imagination. 
The Imagination produces, the Imagination creates, 
nothing ; it only rearranges parts, — it only builds up 
old materials into new fonns ; and in reference to this 
act, it ought, therefore, to be called, not the prodvxitive 
or creative, but the plastic.^ Now this reconstruction 
of materials by the Plastic Imagination is twofold; for 
it either arranges them in one representation, or in a 
series of representations. Of the pleasure we receive 
from single representatiouKS, I have already spoken ; it, 
therefore, only remains to consider the enjoyment we 
find in the activity of imagination, in so far as this is 
excited in concatenating a series of representations. 
I do not at present speak of any pleasure or pain 
which the contents of these concatenated representa- 
tions may produce ; these are not feelings of imagi- 
nation, but of appetency or conation; I have hero 
exclusively in view the feelings which accompany the 
facilitated, or impeded, energy of this function of the 
phantasy. Now it is manifest that a scries of repre- 
sentations are pleasing" — 1°, In proportion as they 
severally call up in us a more varied and harmonious 
image ; and, 2°, In proportion as they stand to each 
other in a logical dependence. This latter is, how- 
ever, a condition not of the Imagination, but of the 
Understanding or Elaborative Faculty; and, there- 
fore, before speaking of those feelings which accom- 
pany the joint energies of these faculties, it will be 
proper to consider those which arise from the opera- 

a See above, Leoi. zxxuL, vol. ii. p. 262 .— Ed. 
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tions of tiie Understanding by itself. To these, there- lect. 
fore, I now pass on. 

The function of the Understanding may, in general, Function o{ 
be said to bestow on the cognitions which it elaborates, btnnding. 
the greatest possible compass, (comprehension and 
extension), the greatest possible clearness and distinct- 
ness, the greatest possible certainty and systematic 
order; and in as much as we approximate to the 
accomplishment of these ends, we experience pleasure, 
in as much as we meet with hmdrances in our attempts, 
we expenenee pain. The tendency, the desire we 
have, to amiilify the limits of our knowledge, is one of 
the strongest principles of human nature. To learn 
is thus pleasurable , to be frustrated in our attempted 
knowledge, painful. 

Obscurity and confusion in our cognitions we feel obscure 
as disagreeable ; whereas then- clearness and distinct- "“stdreV 
ness afford us sincere gratification. We are pained hovr’dlir 
by a hazy and perplexed discourse; but rejoice 
one perspicuous and profound. Hence the pleasure 
we exjierience in having the cognitions we possessed 
but darkling and confused, explicated into fife and 
order ; and, on this account, there is hardly a more 
pleasing object than a tabular conspectus of any com- 
jilex whole. AVe ai-e soothed by the solution of a 
riddle ; and the wit which, like a flash of lightning, )Vit.-how 
discovers similarities between objects which seemed*’'™*'”®' 
contradictory, affords a still intenser enjoyment. 

Our cognitions may be divided into two classes, — coputiona 
the Empirical or Historical, and the Rational. In the two chsios. 
former, we only apprehend the fact that they are ; in mia'^S'Su. 

11 ”''*^'^111 1^1 lional. 

the latter, we comprehend the reason why they are. 

The Understanding, therefore, does not for each 
demand the same kmd or degree of knowledge ; but 
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in each, if its demand be successful, we are pleased ; 
if unsuccessful, we are chagrined. 

From the tendency of men towards knowledge and 
' certainty, there arises a peculiar feeling which is 
commonly called the Feelmg or Sentiment of Truth, 
but might be more correctly styled the Feelmg or 
Sentiment of Conviction. For we must not mistake 
this feeling for the faculty by which we discriminate 
trutli from error; this feeling, as merely subjective, 
can determine nothing in regard to truth and error, 
which are, on the contrary, of an objective relation ; 
and there are found as many examples of men who 
have died the confessors of an error they mistook for 
truth, as of men who liave laid down their lives in 
testimony of the real truth. “ Every opmion,” says 
Montaigne,® “ is strong enough to have had its mar- 
tyrs.” Be this, however, as it may, the feeling of con- 
viction is a pleasurable sentiment, because it accom- 
panies the consciousness of an unimpeded energy ; 
whereas the countcr-feehng, — that of doubt or uncer- 
tamty, is a painful sentiment, because it attends a 
consciousness of a thwarted activity. The uneasy 
feelmg Avhich is thus the concomitant of doubt, is 
a powerful stimulus to the extension and perfecting 
of our knovdedge. 

The multitude, — ^the multifarious character, of the 
objects presented to our observation, stands m signal 
contrast with the very hmited capacity of the human 
intellect. This di sproportion constrains us to cla ssify ; 
that IS, by a comparison of the objects of sense to 
reduce these to notions ; on these primary notions we 
repeat the comparison, and thus cany them up into 
higher, and these higher into highest, notions. This 

a Bssaie, Iiv. i. cli. xl.— Ei>, 
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process is performed by that function of the Under- lect. 

standing, which apprehends resemblances ; and hence ^ 

originate species and genera in all their gi'adations. 

In this detection of the similanties between different 
objects, an energy of the understanding is fully and 
freely exerted; and hence results a pleasure. But as in 
these classes, — these general notions, the knowledge 
of individual existences \oses in precision and com- 
pleteness, we again endeavour to find out differences 
in the things which stand under a notion, to the end 
that we may be able to specify and individualise them. 

This counter-process is performed by that function of 
the Understanding, which apprehends dissimilarities 
between resembling objects, and in the full and 
free exertion of this energy there is a feelmg of 
pleasure. 

The Intellect further tends to reduce the piecemeal Snoncc,— 

, - . . how pIcBS- 

and iragmciitary cognitions it posse-sses, to a system- mg 
atic whole, in other words, to elevate them to a 
Science ; hence the pleasure we derive from all that 
enables us with ease and rapidity to survey the rela- 
tion of complex parts, as constituting the members of 
one organic whole. 

The Intellect, from the necessity it has of thinking Deduction 
everything as the result of some higher reason, is thus pnncipTe. 
determined to attempt the deduction of every object 
of cognition from a simple principle. When, there- 
fore, we succeed or seem to succeed in the discovery 
of such a principle, we feel a pleasure ; as we feel a 
pain, when the intellect is frusti’atcd in this en- 
deavour. 

To the feelings of nleasure which are afforded by Apprehen- 
the unimpeded energies of the Understanding, belongs, 
likewise, the gratification we find in the apprehension to End.. — 
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LECT. of external or internal adaptation of Means to Ends. 
Human intelligence is naturally detennined to propose 
to itself an end ; and, in the consideration of objects, 
it thus necessarily thinks them under this relation. 
If an object, viewed as a mean, be fitted to effect its 
end, this end is either an external, that is, one which 
lies beyond the thing itself, in some other existence ; 
or an internal, that is, one which lies within the thing 
Ends of^ itself, and consummates its own existence. If the end 
-oxttmai be external, an object suited to accomplish it is said 
nai Hon.o to be useful. If, affain, the end be iutcmal, and aU 

thoUeoful , . 1 . 

and the the parts 01 the obiect be viewed in relation to them 

Porfcct 

whole as to their end, an object, as suited to effect this 
end, IS said to be perfect. If, therefore, we consider 
an object in reference either to an external or to an 
internal end, and if this object be recognised to fulfil 
the conditions which this relation implies, the act of 
thought in which this is accomplished is an unimpeded, 
and, consequently, pleasurable, energy; whereas the 
act of cognising that these conditions are awantiug, 
and the object therefore ill adapted to its end, is a 
thwarted, and therefore a painful, energy of thought. 
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LECTUEE XLVI. 

THE FEELINGS. THEIE CLASSES. THE BEAUTIFUL 

AND SUBUME. 

After terminating the consideration of the Feelings lect 
viewed as Causes, — causes of Pleasure and Pain, we 
entered, in our last Lecture, on their discussion re- *“*?“"*» 
garded as Effects, — effects of the various processes of 
conscious life. In this latter relation, I divided them 
into two great classes, — the Sensations and the Senti- 
ments. Tlie Sensations are those feelings which accom- 
pany the vital processes more immediately connected 
with the corporeal organism. The Sentiments are those 
feelings which accompany the mental processes, which, 
if not wholly inorganic, are at least less immediately 
dependent on the conditions of the nervous system. 

The Sensations I again subdivided into two orders, — 
into those which accompany the action of the five De- 
terminate Senses, and into those which accompany, or, 
in fact, constitute the manifestations of the Indetcr- 
mmate or Vital Sense. After a slight consideration 
of the Sensations, I passed on to the Sentiments. 

These I also subdivided into two orders, according as 
they accompany the energies of the Cognitive, or the 
energies of the Conative, Powers. The foimer of these 
I called the Contemplative, — ^the latter, the Practical 
Feelings or Sentiments. Takmg the former, — the 
Contemplative, — into discussion, I further subdivided 
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these into two classes, according as they are the con- 
comitants of the lower or Subsidiary, or of tlie higher 
or Elaborative, Faculty of Cognition. The sentiments 
which accompany the lower or Subsidiary Faculties, 
by a final subdivision, I distributed into those of the 
Faculty of Self-consciousness and into those of the 
Imagination, — ^referring to the Imagination the rela- 
th c faculty of Eeproduction. I ought also to have 
observed, that, as the Imagination a]wa3'^s co-operates 
in eveiy act of complex perception, and, in fact, be- 
stows on such a cognition its whole unity, under the 
I'celings of Imagination (or of Imagination and the 
Understanding in conjunction) would fall to be consi- 
dered those sentiments of pleasure whic-h, in the per- 
ceptions of sense, we receive from the relations of the 
objects presented Under the Feelings connected with 
the Energies of the Elaborative Faculty or Under- 
standing, I comprehended those which arise from the 
gi-atification of the Ecgulative Faculty, — Ecason or 
Intelligence, — ^because it is only through the opera- 
tions of the former that the laws of the latter are 
earned into effect. In relation to Feelings, the two 
faculties may, therefore, be regarded as one. I then 
proceeded to treat of the several kinds of Contempla- 
tive Feeling in detail , and, before the conclusion of 
tlie Lecture, had run rapidly through those of Sclf- 
consciousnes.s, those of Imagination, considered apart 
from the Understanding, and those of the Under- 
standing, considered apart from Imagmation. We 
have now, therefore, in the first place, to consider the 
feelings which arise from the acts of Imagination and 
Understanding in conjunction. 

I The feelings of satisfaction which result from the 
joint energy of the Understanding and Phantasy, are 
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principally those of Beauty and Sublimity ; and the 
judgments ■which pronounce an object to be sublime, 
beautiful, &c., are called, by a metaphorical expression, 
Judgments of Taste. These have also been styled 
jdSsthetical Judgments ;• and the term asthetical has 
now, especially among the philosophers of Germany, 
nearly superseded the term taste. Both terms are 
unsatisfactory. 

The gratification we feel in the beautiful, the sub- 
lime, the picturesque, &c., is purely contemplative, 
that is, the feeling of pleasure which we then experi- 
ence, arises solely from the consideration of the object, 
and altogethci apart from any desire of, or satisfaction 
in, its possession. In the following observations, it is 
almost needless to observe, that I can make no attempt 
at more than a ^implc indicition of the origin of the 
pleasure wc derive from the contemplation of those 
objects, which, from the character of the feelings they 
determine, are called beautiful, sublime, &c. 

I In relation to the Beautiful, this has been distin- 
I guished into the Free or Absolute, and into the Depen- 
I dent or Eelative.® In the former case, it is not neces- 
I sary to have a notion of what the object ought to be, 
I before we pronounce it beautiful or not ; in the lat- 
ter case, such a previous notion is required. Flowers, 
shells, arabesques, &;c., arc freely or absolutely beauti- 
ful. We judge, for example, a flower to be beautiful, 
though unaware of its destination, and that it contains 
a complex apparatus of organs idl admirably adapted 
to the propagation of the plant. When we are made 
cognisant of this, we obtain, indeed, an additional 
gratification, but one wholly difl’erent from that which 
we experience in the contemplation of the flower itself, 

a See Hntclieson, Inquiry^ treatise i sects. 2, 4 —Ed. 
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apart from all consideration of its adaptations. A 
/house, a pUlar, a piece of furniture, are dependency 
or relatively beautiful ; for here the object is judged 
beautiful by reference to a certain end, for the sake of 
which it exists. This distinction, which is taken by 
Kant “ and others, appears to me unsound. For Rela- 
tive Beauty is only the confusion of two elements, which 
ought to have been kept distmct. There is no doubt, 
I think, that certam objects please us directly and of 
themselves, that is, no reference being had to aught 
beyond the form itself which they exhibit These are 
things of themselves beautiful. Other things, again, 
jilease us not directly and of themselves ; that is, their 
form presents nothing, the cognition of which results 
in an agreeable feeling. But these same things may 
please indirectly and by relation ; that is, when we 
are informed that they have a purpose, and are made 
aware of their adaptation to its accomplishment, we 
may derive a pleasure from the admirable relation 
which here subsists between the end and means. 
These are things UsefuL But the pleasure which re- 
sults from the contemplation of the useful, is wholly 
different from that which results from the contempla- 
tion of the beautiful, and, therefore, they ought not to 
be confounded. It may, indeed, happen that the same 
object is such as affords us both kinds of pleasure, and 
it may at once be beautiful and useful. But why, on 
such a ground, establish a second series of beauty? In 
this respect, St Augustin shows himself superior to our 
great modem analyst In his Confessions, he informs 
us that he had written a book, (unfortunately lost), 


a Partially, perhaps; see Kritik aptation to an End, though he refers 
dcr UrUiithhraft, §§ 6, 10 But both to tho faculty of Judgment— 
Eaut distinguishes Beauty from Ad- En, 
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addressed to Hierius, the Eoroan rhetorician, under lect. 
the title De Apto et Pulcro, in which he maintained, 
that the beautiful is that which pleases absolutely and 
of itself, the well-adapted that which pleases from its 
accommodation to something else, — “Pulcrum esse, 
quod per se ipsum; aptum, autem, quod ad aliquid 
accommodatum deceret.”“ 

> Now what has been distinguished as Dependent or 
1 Eelative Beauty, is nothing more than a beautified util- « “niy » 
jity, or a utilised beauty. For example, a pillar taken utility, or 
by itself and apart from all consideration of any pur- beaity. 
pose it has to serve, is a beautiful object ; and a per- 
son of good taste, and ignorant of its relations, would 
at once pronounce it so. But when he is informed 
that it is also a mean towards an end, he will then find 
an additional satisfaction in the observation of its per- 
fect adaptation to its purpose ; and he will no longer 
consider the pillar as something beautiful and useless ; 
his taste will desiderate its application, and will be 
shocked at seeing, as we so often see, a set of columns 
stuck on upon a building, and supporting nothing. 

Be this, however, as it may, om’ pleasure, in both cases, 
arises from a free and fuU play being allowed to our 
cognitive faculties. In the case of Beauty, — Free The theory 
Beauty, — ^both the Imagination and the Understanding A^oiute 
find occupation ; and the pleasure we experience from 
jsuch an object, is in proportion as it affords to these 
/faculties the opportunity of exerting fully and freely 
j their respective energies. Now, it is the principal 
I function of the Understanding, out of the multifarious 
^presented to i t, ty form a whole. Its entire activity 
' is, in fact, a tendency towards unity ; and it is only 
satisfied when this object is so constituted as to afford 

o Lib. IV. cap. XV. — Ed. 
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LECT. the opportunity of an easy and perfect performance of 
this its function. In this case, the object is judged 
beautiful or pleasing. 

The greater the number of the parts of any object 
given by the Imagination, which the Understanding 
^has to bind up into a whole, and the shorter the time 
.in which it is able to bring this process to its issue, the 
more fully and the more easily does the Understanding 
energise, and, consequently, the greater will be the 
^pleasure afforded as the reflex of its energy." 

Thii tbooij This not only affords us the rationale of what the 
the dlfti- Beautiful is, but it also enables us to explain the dif- 
iiidmduaib feieuces of different individuals in the apprehension 
prehenaL of the beautiful. The function of the Understanding 
tifui. IS in all men the same; and the understanding of 
every man binds up what is given as plui’al and mul- 
tifarious into the umty of a whole. But as it is only 
the full and facile aceomphsliment of this function, 
which lias pleasure for its concomitant, it depends 
wholly on the capacity of the individual understand- 
ing, whether this condition shall be fulfilled. If an 
understanding, by natural constitution, by cultivation 
and exercise, be vigorous enough to think up rapidly 
into a whole what is presented in complexity, — multi- 
plicity, — ^the individual has an enjoyment in the exer- 
tion, and he regaids the object as beautiful ; whereas, 
if an intellect perform this function slowly and with 
effort, if it succeed in accomplishing the end at all, 
the individual can feel no pleasure, (if he docs not 
experience pain), and the object must to him appear 
as one destitute of beauty, if not positively ugly. 
Hence it is that children, boors, in a word, persons of 

^ a [Cf Mendelssohn, PhdoBOphuclie Letire sur la Sculpture, (Euvreu PhU 
Sdm/len, u p. 74. Hemsterhuis, haaplaqaxe, t i p 12 ] 
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a weak or uncultivated mind, may find tke parts of a lect. 
budding beautiful, wbUc unable to comprehend the 
beauty of it as a whole. On the other hand, we may 
also explain why the pleasure we have in the contem- 
plation of an object is lessened, if not wholly anni- pjgt““of* 
hdatcd, if we mentally analyse it mto its parts. The “ 
fairest human head would lose its beauty were we to Ja 
sunder it in thought, and consider how it is made up 
of integuments, of cellular tissue, of muscular fibres, 
of bones, of brain, of blood-vessels, &c. It is no 
longer a whole ; it is the multifarious without unity. 

, In reference to Taste, it is quite a different thing to Difference 
i sunder a whole into its paits, and a whole into its suadmni; » 
(lesser wholes. In the one case, we separate only 
ito separate, and not again to connect. In the other, 
jwo look to the parts, in order to be able in a shorter * “ “ 

I time more perfectly to survey the whole. This must 
enhance the gratification, and it is a process always 
requisite when the whole comprises a more multiplex 
jilurahty than our understanding is competent to em- 
brace at the first attempt. When a whole head is 
found too complex to be judged at once, out of the 
brow, eyes, nose, cheeks, mouth, &c., we make so many 
lesser wholes, in order, in the first place, to compre- 
hend them by the intellect as wholes together ; we 
then bind up these petty wholes mto one great whole, 
which, in a shorter or longer time, we overlook, and 
award to it, accordingly, a greater or a less amount 
of beauty. 

In the case of Eelative or Dependent Beauty, we Relative 
must distinguish the pleasure we receive into two, from tT/o 
combined indeed, but not identical. The one of these of mood w 

^ ISnd. 

pleasures is that from the beauty which the object 
contains, and the principle of which we have been ■ 
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LEOT. just considering. The other of these pleasures is that 

L which, in our last Lecture, we showed was attached 

to a perfect energy of the Understanding, in thinking 
an object under the notion of conformity as a mean 
adapted to an end. 

judpnonts A judgment of Taste may be called ^wrc, when the 
eitlicr Pure pleasure it enounces is one exclusively derived from 
or Mixed, j Beautiful, and niixedf y* hen with this pleasure there 

are conjoined feelings of pain or pleasure from ‘other 
sources. Such, for example, are the organic excita- 
tions of particular colours, tones, &c., emotions, the 
moral feeling, the feeling of pleasure from the sub- 
lime, &c. It requires a high cultivation of the taste 
in order to find gratification in a pure beauty, and 
also to separate from our judgment of an object^ in 
this respect, all that is foreign to this source of plea- 
sure. The uncultivated man at first finds gratifica- 
tion only in those qualities which stimulate his organs; 
and it is only gradually that he can be educated to 
pay attention to the form of objects, and to find plea- 
sure in what lightly exercises his faculties of Imagina- 
The Beau, tiou and Thought, — the Beautiful. The result, then, 
fined. of what has now been said is, that a thing beautiful 
is one whose form occupies the Imagination and Un- 
. ders^ding in a free and full, and, consequently, in 
an agreeable, activity : and to this definition of the 
Beautiful all others may without difiiculty be reduced; 
for these, like the definitions of the pleasurable, are 
never absolutely false, but, in general, only partial 
expressions of the truth. On these it is, however, at 
present impossible to touch, 

Tiio Sub- j The feeling of pleasure in the Sublime is essentiaUjA 
.dififerent from our feeling of pleasure in the Beautiful. 
f™ilef°“’;The beautiful awakens the mind to a soothing con- 
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/templation; the sublime rouses it to strong emotion, lect. 
j The beautiful attracts vithout repelling ; whereas the 
sublime at once does both ; the beautiful affords us a 
; feeling of unmingled pleasure, in the fuU and unim- 
; peded activity of our cognitive powers ; whereas our 
I feeling of sublimity is a mingled one of pleasure and 
, pain, — of pleasure in the consciousness of the strong 
energy, of pain in the consciousness that this energy 


IS vam. 


But as the amount of picture in the sublime isiTbcotyof 
greater than the amount of pain, it follows, that the ifmc 
free energy it elicits must be greater than the freef 
energy it repels. The beautiful has reference to the| 
form of an object, and the facility with which it is; 
comprehended. For beauty, magnitude is thus an im-! 
pediment. Sublimity, on the contrary, requires mag- 
nitude as its condition ; and the formless is not unfre-' 
quently sublime. That we are at once attracted andl 
repelled by sublimity, arises from the circumstance 
that the object which we call sublime, is proportioned 
to one of our faculties, and disproportioned to another; 
but as the degree of pleasure transcends the degree of , 
pain, the power whose energy is promoted must be' 
superior to that power whose energy is repressed. ! 

The Sublime has been divided into two kinds, the The Sub- 
Theoretical and the Practical, or, as they are alsd divided 
called, the Mathematical and the Dynamical.^ A pre-! Sexiou- 
ferable division woiild be according to the three quan-] tension, and 
tities, — into the sublime of Extension, the sublime of'i ” 


a [That the sufalune has a painfnl p, 6 etseq , Kant, Kritii der Urtheils- 
feeling -with it, see Fracastonus, Z>e kra/t, § 23 ; Burke, On the SuUime 
Sympathia et Anttpaihia, o. xx., an^ Beau/i/ul, part i. § 7 : part ii. §§ 
Open (edit. 1684), f. 73 b; Mendels- 1, S; part iii § 27; part iv. § 5-8.] 
sohn, Recherchet mir Us SenhmenU S Kant, KrUik der UrtheUekr<^ 
Moraux, Iraduit par M. Aibt (1764), | 24 et seq. — Ed, 

VOL, II.. 2 K 
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LBOT. Protension, and the sublime of Intension; or, what 
comes to the same thing, — the sublime of Space, the 
Thewdivi- (sublime of Time, and the sublime of Power. In the 
two former the cognitive, in the last the conative, 
The Bubiime powers come into play. An object is extensively, or 
aionimd protensively sublime, when it comprises so great a 
Protenmoa q£ pgrts that the Imagination sinhs under 

the attempt to represent it in an image, and the 
Understanding to measure it by reference to other 
quantities. Baffled in the attempt to reduce the object 
within the limits of the faculties by which it must be 
comprehended, the mind at once desists from the 
ineffectual effort, and conceives the object not by a 
positive, but by a negative, notion ; it conceives it as 
inconceivable, and falls back into repose, which is felt 
as pleasing by contrast to the continuance of a forced 
and impeded energy. Examples of the sublime, — of 
this sudden effort, and of this instantaneous desist- 
ing from the attempt, are manifested in the exten- 
sive sublime of Space, and in the protensive sublime 
of Eternity. 

The 8tibhm(! An object is intensively sublime, when it involves 
Bion. ' such a degree of force or power that the Imagination 
cannot at once represent, and the Understanding can- 
not bring under measure, the quantum of this force ; 
and when, from the nature of the object, the inability 
of the mind is made at once apparent, so that it does 
not proceed in the ineffectual effort, but at once calls 
back its energies from the attempt. It is thus mani- 
fest that the feeling of the sublime will be one of 
mingled pain and pleasure ; pleasure, from the vigor- 
ous exertion and from the instantaneous repose ; pain, 
from the consciousness of limited and frustrated acti- 
vity. This mixed feeling in the contemplation of a 
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sublime object is finely expressed by Lucretius when lbct. 

1 XLVJ. 

ne says;-^ 

" Me quiedam divina voluptos, 

Percipit atque horror." * 

I do not know a better example of the sublime, in 
all its three forms, than in the following passage of 
Kant — 

“ Two things there are, which, the oftener and the The mh- 
more steadfastly we consider them, fill the mind with limefom., 
an ever new, an ever rising admiration and reverence , 

— the Staubt Heaven above, the Moral Law wkhin. 

Of neHEer anr T“ compelled to seek ouf the reali^, 
as veiled in darkness, or only to conjecture the pos- 
sibility, as beyond the hemisphere of my knowledge. 

Both I contemplate lying clear before me, and connect 
both immediately with my cor^ciousness of existence. 

The one departs from the place I occupy in the outer 
world of sense ; expands beyond the bounds of imagi- 
nation, this connection of my body with worlds lymg 
beyond worlds, and systems blending into systems; and 
protends it also into the illimitable times of their peri- 
odic movement, — to its commencement and continu- 
ance. The other departs from my invisible self, from 
my personality ; and represents me in a world, truly 
infinite indeed, but whose infinity can be tracked out 
only by the intellect, with which also my connection, 
unlike the fortuitous relation I stand in to all worlds 
of sense, I am compelled to recognise as universal and 
necessary. In the former, the fii-st luew of a countless 
multitude of worlds annihilates, as it were, my imports 
ance as an animal product, which, after a bnef and that 
incomprehensible endowment with the powers of life,' 
is compelled to refund its constituent matter to tho 

a Lib. 111 . 28. — Eo. S KntA der praciuchea Vernwift, BeschliiBS, — Eb. 
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planet — itself an atom in the universe— on which it 
■ grew. The aspect of the other, on the contraryj ele- 
vates my worth as an intelligence even without limit ; 
and this through my personality, in which the moral 
law reveals a faculty of life independent of my animal 
nature, nay, of the whole material world : — at least, if 
it be permitted to infer as much from the regulation 
of my being, which a conformity with that law exacts ; 
proposing, as it docs, my moral worth for the absolute 
end of my activity, conceding no compromise of its 
imperative to a necessitation of nature, and spuming, 
in its infinity, the conditions and boundaries of my 
present transitory life.” 

“ Spiral emiu majont animus seque altius effcrl; 

SidenbuB, transitque Tias ct nubila fati, 

Et momenta premit pedibus quoscmique putantur 
Figere propoeitom natali tempore surtem.” o 

Here we have the extensive sublime in tho heavens 
and their interminable space, the protensivc sublime 
in their illimitable duration, and the intensive sub- 
lime in the omnipotence of the human will, as mani- 
fested in the unconditional imperative of the moral 
law. 

The Picturesque, however opposite to the Sublime, 
seems, in my opinion, to stand to the Beautiful in a 
somewhat similar relation. An object is positively 
when it is of such a form that the Imagination 
and Understanding cannot help attempting to think 
it up into unity, and yet their energies are still so 
impeded that they either fail in the endeavour, or 
accomplish it only imperfectly, after time and toil. 
The cause of this continuance of effort is, that the 
object does not present such an appearance of incon- 

a Prudeatius, CorUra Sym., li. 479. Quoted in Diicaatimns, p. 311.— Eu. 
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gruous variety as at once to compel the mind to desist lect, 

from the attempt of reducing it to unity ; but, on the ^ 

contrary, leads it on to attempt what it is yet unable 
to perform, — its reduction to a whole. But variety, 

— variety even apart from unity, — is pleasing; and 
if the mind be made content to expatiate freely and 
easily in tliis variety, without attempting painfully to 
reduce it to unity, it will derive no inconsiderable 
pleasure from this exertion of its powers. Now a 
picturesque object is precisely of such a character. It 
is so determinately varied and so abrupt in its variety, 
it presents so complete a negation of all rounded con- 
tour, and so regular an irregularity of broken lines 
and angles, that every attempt at reducing it to an 
harmonious whole is at once found to be impossible. 

The mind, therefore, which must forego the energy of 
representing and thinking the object as a unity, sur- 
renders itself at once to the energies which deal with 
it only in detail. 

I proceed now to those feelines which I denominated The Prac- 
rractical, — those, namely, which have their root in the lags. 
powers of Conation, and thus have reference to overt 
action. 

The Conative, like the Cognitive, powers are divided Their divi- 
into a higher and a lower order, as they either are, or 
are not, immediately relative to our bodily condition. 

The former may be called the Pathological, the latter 
the Moral. Neglecting this distribution, the Practical 
Feelings are relative either — 1', To our Self-preserva- 
tion ; or, 2°, To the Enjoyment of our Existence ; or, 

3°, To the Preservation of the Species ; or, 4°, To our 
Tendency towards Development and Perfection; dir, 

5”, To the Moral Law. Of these in their order. 
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XLTi. pjgggjyg^^jQjj . — ^thesc 816 thc feelings of Hunger and 
tiTO-”To Thirst, of Loathing, of Sorrow, of Bodily Pain, of 
Hepose, of Fear at danger, of Anxiety, of Shuddering, 
of Alarm, of Composure, of Security, and the nameless 
feeling at the Eepresentation of Death. Several of 
these feelings are corporeal, and may be considered, 
with equal propriety, as modifications of the Vital 
Sense. 

In the second place, man is determined not oidy to 
exist, but to exist well; he is, therefore, determined 
also to desire whatever tends to render life agreeable, 
and to eschew whatever tends to render it disagree- 
able. All, therefore, that appears to contribute to the 
former, causes in him the feeling of Joy ; whereas all 
that seems to threaten the latter, excites in him the 
repressed feelings of Fear, Anxiety, Sorrow, &c., which 
we have already mentioned. 

In the third place, man is determined, not only to 
the™pecle 8 piescrve himself, but to preserve the species to which 
he belongs, and with this tendency various feelings 
are associated. To this head belong the feelings of 
Sexual Love ; and the sentiment of Parental Affection. 
But the human affections are not limited to family 
connections. “ Man,” says Aristotle, “ is the sweetest 
thing to man.”® “Man is more political than any 
bee or ant.”^ We have thus a tendency to social 
intercourse, and society is at once the necessary con- 
dition of our happiness and our perfection. “The 
solitary,” says Aristotle again, “is either above or 
below humanity ; he is either a god or a beast." 

Sympetiiy. In confoimity with his tendency to social existence, 

i 

a Mh JStid,, Yi\ 2, 25 —Ed. y PoHt , i, 2, 9, 14. — 

i3 PoluL, i % Id— I5u. 
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man is endowed with a Sympathetic Feeling, that is, 
he rejoices with those that rejoice, and grieves with 
those that grieve. Compassion, — ^Pity, — ^is the name 
given to the latter modification of sympathy ; the 
former is without a definite name. Besides sym- 
pathetic sorrow and sympathetic joy, there are a vari- 
ety of feelings which have reference to our existence 
in a social relation. Of these there is that connected 


LEon 

XLVT 


with Vanity, or the wish to please others from the v»nity. 
desire of being respected by them ; with Shame, or the siame. 
fear and sorrow at incurring their disrespect; with 
Pride, or the overweening sentiment of our own worth. Pmie. 

To the same class we may refer the feelings connected 
with Indignation, Eesentment, Anger, Scorn, &c. 

In the fourth place, there is in man implanted a 4 
desire of developing his po\7ers, — there is a tendency t“opmont. 
towards perfection. In virtue of this, the conscious- 
ness of all comparative inability causes pain ; the con- 
sciousness of aU comparative power causes pleasure. 

To this class belong the feelings which accompany 
Emulation, — the desire of rismg superior to others; 
and Envy, — the desire of reducing others beneath 
ourselves. 


In the fifth place, we are conscious that there is in 6 The 
man a Moral Law, — a Law of Duly, which uncondi- 
tionally commands the fulfilment of its behests. This 
supposes, that we are able to fulfil them, or our nature 
is a lie ; and the liberty of human action is thus, in- 
dependently of all direct consciousness, involved in 
the datum of the Law of Duty. Inasmuch also as 
Moral Intelligence unconditionally commands us to 
perform what we are conscious to be our duty, there 
is attributed to man an absolute worth, — an absolute 
dignity. The feeling which the manifestation of this 
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"Worth excite^ is called Bespect. With the conscioiia- 
• ness of the lofty nature of our moral tendencies, and 
our ability to folfil what the law of duty prescribes, 
there is connected the feeling of Self-respect ; where- 
as|, from a consciousness of the contrast between what 
we ought to do, and what we actually perform, there 
arises the feeling of Self-abasement. The sentiment 
of respect for the law of duty is the Moral Feeling, 
which has by some been improperly denominated the 
Moral Sense ; for through this feeling we do not take 
cognisance whether anything be morally good or mor- 
ally evil, but when, by our intelligence, we recognise 
aught to be of such a character, there is herewith 
associated a feeling of pain or pleasure, which is no- 
thing more than our state in reference to the fulfil- 
ment or violation of the law. 

Man, as conscious of his liberty to act, and of the 
law by which his actions ought to be regulated, recog- 
nises his personal accountabHity, and calls himself 
before the internal tribunal which we denominate 
Conscience. Here he is cither acquitted or con- 
demned. The acquittal is connected with a peculiar 
feehng of pleasurable exultation, as the condemna- 
tion with a peculiar feeling of painful humiliation, — 
Kemorse. 
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I. PERCEPTION.— FRAGMENTS.— (See Vol. II. p. 29 ) 

(Written in connection with proposed Meuoir of Mr Stewart. On 
Desk, May 1856 , written Antamn 1855. — Ed.) 

There are three considerations which seem to have been prin- 
cipally effective in promoting the theory of a Mediate or Repre- 
sentative Perception, and by perception is meant the apprehen- 
sion, through sense, of external things. These might operate 
severally or together 

The first is, that such a hypothesis is necessary to render 
possible the perception of distant objects. It was taken as 
granted that certain material realities, (as a sun, stars, &c.), not 
immediately present to sense, were cognised in a perceptive act. 
These realities could not be known immediately, or in themselves, 
unless known as they existed, and they existed only as they ex- 
isted in their place in space If, therefore, the perceptive mind 
did not sally out to them, (which, with the exception of one or 
two theorists, was scouted as an impossible hypothesis), an im- 
mediate perception behoved to be abandoned, and the sensitive 
cognition we have of them must be vicarious ; that is, not of the 
realities themselves, as present to our organs, and presented to 
apprehension, but of something different from the realities ex-' 
ternally existing, through which, however, they are mediately 
represented. Vaiions theories in regard to the nature of this 
medium or vicarious object may be entertained ; but these may 
be overpassed. This first consideration alone was principally effec- 
tual among materialists : on them the second had no influence. 

A second consideration was the opposite and apparently incon- 
sistent nature of the object and subject of cognition ; for here the 
reality to be known is material, whereas the mind knowing is 
immaterial j while it was long generally believed, that what is 
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known must be of an analogous essence, (the same or similar), to 
what knows. In consequence of this persuasion, it was deemed 
impossible that the immaterial unextended mind could appre- 
hend in itself, as extended, a material reality. To explain the 
fact of sensitive perception, it was therefore supposed requisite 
to attenuate, — to immaterialise the immediate object of percep- 
tion, by dividing the object known from the reality existing. Per- 
ception thus became a vicarious or mediate cognition, in which 
the corporeal was said to be represented by the incorporeal. 


Pbeoeption — Positive Eesdet. 

1. We perceive only through the senses. 

2 The senses are corporeal instruments, — parts of our bodily 
organism. 

3 We are, therefore, percipient only through, or by means of, 
the body. In other words, material and external things are to 
us only not as xero, inasmuch as they arc apprehended by the 
mind in their relation with the material organ which it animates, 
and with which it is united. 

4. An external existence, and an organ of sense, as both mate- 
rial, can stand in relation only according to the laws of matter. 
According to these laws, things related, — connected, must act and 
be acted on ; but a thing can act only where it is Therefore the 
thmg perceived, and the percipient organ, must meet m place, — 
must be contiguous. The consequence of this doctrine is a com- 
plete simplification of the theory of perception, and a return to 
the most ancient speculation on the point. All sensible cognition 
is, in a certain acceptation, reduced to touch, and this is the very 
conclusion maintained by the venerable authority of Democritus 
\ According to this doctrine, it is erroneous, in the first place, 
to affirm that we ore percipient of distant, &c objects. 

It is erroneous, in the second place, to say that we perceive 
external things in themselves, in the signification that we perceive 
them as existing in their own nature, and not in relation to the 
living organ. The real, the total, the only object perceived has, as 
a relative, two phases. It may be described either as the idiopathic 
affection of the sense, {i. e. the sense in relation to an external 
reality), or as the quality of a thing actually determining such or 
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jsnch an affection of the sentient organ, (■£, e. an external reality 
in corfelation to the sense.) 

A corollary of the same doctrine is, that rrhat have been de- 
nominated the Primary Qualities of body, are only perceived 
through the Secondary ; in fact. Perception Proper cannot be 
realised except through Sensation Proper But synchronous. 

The object of perception is an affection, not of the mind as 
apart from body, not of the body as apart from mind, but of the 
composite formed by union of the two ; that is, of the animated 
or living organism (Aristotle). 

In the process of perception there is required both an act of the 
conscious mind and a passion of the affected body ; the one with- 
out the other is null. Galen has, therefore, well said, “ Sensitive 
perception is not a mere passive or affective change, but the dis- 
crimination of an effective change.” “ (Aristotle, — judgment.) 

Perception supposes Consciousness, and Consciousness sup- 
poses Memory and Judgment; for, abstract Consciousness, and 
there is no Perception ; abstract Memory, or Judgment, and Con- 
sciousness is abolished (Hobbes, — Memory ; Aristotle, — Judg- 
ment of Sense.) Memory, Becollection ; for change is necessary to 
Consciousness, and change is only to be apprehended through the 
faculty of Bemeinbrance. Hobbes has, therefore, truly said of 
Perception, — " Sentire semper idem, et non sentire, ad idem rcci- 
dunt ” ^ But there could be no discnminative apprehension, sup- 
posing always memory without an act whereby difference was 
affirmed or sameness denied ; that is, without an act of Judgment. 
AristotleY is, therefore, right in making Perception a Judgment. 


II. LAWS OF THOUGHT.— (See Vol. II. p. 368.) 

(Written in connection with proposed Memoir of Me Stewart On 
Desk, May 1856 , written Autumn ISS.*). — Ed.) 

The doctrine of Contradiction, or of Contradictories, (a^lu/ia rn; 
dtrifidmcDgX that Affirmation or Negation is a necessity of thought, 
whilst Affirniabion and Negation are incompatible, is developed 
into three sides or phases, each of which implies both the others, 

'aSee JfeidV.lTor&i, p 87a— E d pSee/Wd— Ed. y See /6id.— Ed. 
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— phases which may obtain, and actually have received, severally, 
the name of Law, Principle, or Axiom. Neglecting the histori- 
cal order in which these were scientifically named and articu- 
lately developed, they are ; — 

1®, The Law, Principle, or Axiom, of Identity, which, in re- 
gard to the same thing, immediately or directly enjoins the affir- 
mation of it with itself, and mediately or indirectly prohibits its 
negation : {A is A). 

2°, The Law, &o. of Contradiction, Non-contradiction), 

which, in regard to contradictories, explicitly enjoining their reci- 
procal negation, implicitly prohibits their reciprocal affirmation : (A 
is not Not-A) In other words, contradictories are thought as exist- 
ences incompatible at the same time, — as at once mutually exclusive. 

3°, The Law, &c of Pxcluded Middle or Third, which declares 
that, whilst contradictories are only two, everything, if explicitly 
thought, must be thought as of these either the one or the other 
(A is cither B or Not-B!) In different terms ■ — Affirmation and 
Negation of the same thing, in the same respect, have no con- 
ceivable medium ; whilst anything actually may, and virtually 
must, be either affirmed or denied of anything. In other words : — 
Every predicate is true or false of every subject , or, contradic- 
tories are thought as incompossible, but, at the same time, the 
one or the other as necessary. The argument from Contradiction 
is omnipotent within its sphere, but that sphere is narrow. It 
has the following limitations — 

1°, It 13 negative, not positive j it may refute, but it is incom- 
petent to establish. It may show what is not, but never, of 
itself, what is. It is exclusively Logical or Formal, not Meta- 
physical or Beal; it proceeds on a necessity of thought, but 
never issues in an Ontology or knowledge of existence. 

2“, It is dependent ; to act it presupposes a counter-proposi- 
tion to act from. 

3®, It is explicative, not ampliative ; it analyses what is 
given, but does not originate information, or add anything, 
through itself, to our stock of knowledge. 

4°, But, what is its principal defect, it is partial, not thorough- 
going It leaves many of the most important problems of our 
knowledge out of its determination ; and is, therefore, all too 
nwrow in its application as a universal criterion or instrument of 
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jadgment. For 'were we left, in our reasonings, to a dependence 
on the principle of Contradiction, we should be unable compe- 
tenldy to attempt any argument with regard to some of the most 
interesting and important questions. For there are many problems 
in the philosophy of mind where the solution necessarily lies be- 
tween what are, to us, the one or the other of two counter and, 
therefore, incompatible alternatives, neither of which are we able to 
conceive as possible, but of which, by the veiy conditions of thought, 
we are compelled to acknowledge that the one or the other cannot 
but be ; and it is as supplying this deficiency, that what has been 
called the argument from Common Sense becomes principally useful. 

The principle of Contradiction, or rather of Non-Contradiction, 
appears in two forms, and each of these has a different application. 

In the first place, (what may be called the Logical applica- 
tion), it declares that, of Contradictories, two only are possible 
in thought ; and that of these alteniatives the one or the other, 
exclusively, is thought as necessaiily true. This phasis of the 
law is unilateral , for it is with a consciousness or cognition 
that the one contradictoiy is necessarily true, and the other con- 
tradictory necessarily false This, the logical phasis of the law, 
is well known, and has been fully developed. 

In the second place, (what may be called the Psychological appli- 
cation), while it necessaiily declares that, of contradictories, both 
cannot, but one must, be, still bilaterally admits that we may be 
unable positively to think the possibility of either alternative. 
This, the psychological phasis of the law, is comparatively un- 
known, and has been generally neglected Thus, JSanstencR we 
cannot but think, — cannot but attribute in thought , nevertheless 
we can actually conceive neither of these contradictory alterna- 
tives, — the absolute commencement, the infinite uon-commence- 
nient, of being. As it is with Existence, so it is with Time. We 
cannot think time beginning ; we cannot think time not beginning. 
So also with Space. We are unable to conceive an existence out of 
space ; yet we are equally unable to compass the notion of illimit- 
able or infinite space. Our capacity of thought is thus peremptorily 
proved incompetent to what we necessarily think about ; for, whilst 
what we think about must be thought to Exist, — to exist in Time, 
—to exist in Space, — we are unable to realise the counter-notions 
of Existence commencing or not commencing, whether in Time or 
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in Space. And thus, whilst Existence, Time, and Space, are the 
indispensable conditions, forms, or oategones of actual thought, 
still are we unable to conceive either of the counter-alternatives, 
in one or other of which we cannot but admit that they exist. 
These aud such like impotences of positive thought have, how- 
ever, as I have stated, been strangely overlooked. 


III. THE CONDITIONED. 

(a.) East’s Analysis of Judgmekts. — (See Vol. II. p. 375.) 

(Fragment from Early Papen, probably before 1836 . — Ed.) 

Eant analysed judgments {a priori) into analytic or identical [or 
explicative], and synthetical, or \ampliatvoe, non-tdentienl ] Great 
fame from this But he omitted a third kind, — those that the mind 
is compelled to form by a law of its nature, but which can neither 
be reduced to analytic judgments, because they cannot be sub- 
ordinated to the law of Contradiction, nor to synthetical, because 
they do not seem to spring from a positive power of mind, but 
only arise from the inability of the mind to conceive the contrary. 

In analytic judgments, — (principle of contiadiction), — we con- 
ceive the one alternative as necessary, and the other as impos- 
sible. In synthetic judgments, we conceive the affirmative as 
necessary, but not [its negation as self-contradictory]. 

Would it not be better to make the synthetic of two kinds, — a 
positive and negative ? Had Hant tried whether his synthetic 
judgments a priori were positive or negative, he would have 
reached the law of the Conditioned, which would have given a 
totally new aspect to his critique, — simplified, abolished the dis- 
tinction of Verstand and Vemunft, which only positive and nega- 
tive, (at least as a faculty conceiving the Unconditioned, and left 
it only, as with Jacobi, the N«Dg, the locus princtpiorum, — the 
faculty, — revelation of the primitive facts or faiths of conscious- 
ness,— the Common Sense of Eeid), the distinction of Beyriffe 
and Ideen, and have reduced his whole Categories and Idupfi to 
the category of the Conditioned and its subordinates. 

* * • * * *'* 

853, November.) — There arc three degrees or epdehs which 
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we mnst distinguish in philosophical speculation touching the 
Necessary. 

In the first, which we may call the Aristotelio or Flatonico- 
Aristotelic, the Necessary was regarded, if not exclusively, princi- 
pally and primarily, in an objective relation ; — at least the objec- 
tive and subjective were not discriminated; and it was defined 
that of which the existence of the opposite, — contrary, — is im- 
possible, — what could not but be. 

In the second, which wo may call the Leibnitian or Leibnitio- 
Kantian, the Necessary was regarded primarily in a subjective 
respect, and it was defined that of which the thought of the op- 
posite, — contrary, — is impossible, — ^what we cannot but think. 
It was taken for granted, that what we cannot think, cannot be, 
and what we must think, must be ; and from hence there was 
also inferred, without qualification, that this subjective necessity 
affords the discriminating criterion of our native or a jpnon 
cognitions, — notions and judgments. 

Eut a third discrimination was requisite ; for the necessity of 
thought behoved to be again distinguished into two kinds. — (See 
Disciissions, 2d edit , Addenda.) 


(&.) CoHTBADICTIONS PEOVUTG THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ThBOBY OF THE 

Conditioned — (July 1852.) 

1. Finite cannot comprehend, contain the Infinite. — Yet an 
inch or minute, say, are finitcs, and are divisible ad infinitum, 
that is, their terminated division incogitable. 

2. Infinite cannot be terminated or begun — ^Yet eternity ab 

ante ends now ; and eternity a begins now. — So apply to Space. 

3. There cannot be two infinite maxima — ^Yet eternity ah ante 
and a post are two infinite maxima of time 

4. Infinite maximum if cut into two, the halves cannot be 
each infinite, for nothing can be greater than infinite, and thus 
they could not be parts ; nor finite, for thus two finite halves 
would make an infimte whole. 

quantities 

5. What contains infinite extensions, pretensions, intensions 
cannot be passed through, — come to an end. An inch, a minute, 
a degree contains these ; ergo, &c. Take a minute This con.-; 
tains an infinitude of protended quantities, which must follow 
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one after another; but an infinite eeries of successive proten- 
sions can ex termino, never be ended ; ergo, &o. 

6. An infinite moxiuiuni cannot but be all inclusive Time 
ab ante and a post infinite and exclusive of each other ; ergo, &e. 

7. An infinite nunnber of quantities must make up either an in- 
finite or a finite whole. I The former — But an inch, a minute, 
a degree, contain each an infinite number of quantities , there- 
fore, an inch, a minute, a degree, are each infinite wholes ; which 
is absurd. II. The latter. — ^An infinite number of quautities 
would thus make up a finite quantity ; which is equally absurd. 

8. If we take a finite quantity, (as an inch, a minute, a degree), 
it would appear equally that there aie, and that there are not, an 
equal number of quantities between these and a greatest, and 
between these and a least.'* 

9 An absolutely quickest motion is that which passes from 
one point to another in space in a minimum of time. But a 
quickest motion from one point to another, say a mile distance, 
and from one to another, say a million million of miles, is 
thought the same ; which is absurd. 

10. A wheel turned with quickest motion ; if a spoke be pro- 
longed, it will therefore be moved by a motion quicker than the 
quickest. The same may be shown using the rim and the nave.l^ 

11. Contradictory are Boscovich Points, which occupy space, and 
are unextended.'^ Dynamism, therefore, inconceivable. £ contra, 

12. Atomism also inconceivable ; for this supposes atoms, — 
minima extended but indivisible. 

13. A quantity, say a foot, has an infinity of parts Any part of 
this quantity, say an inch, has also an infinity But one infinity is 
not larger than another. Therefore, an inch is equal to a foot * 

14. If two divaricating lines are jiroduced ad infinitum from 
a point where they form an acute angle, like a pyramid, the base 
will be infinite and, at the same time, not infinite ; 1°, Because 
terminated by two points ; and, 2°, Because shorter than the sides^ , 
3\ Base could not be drawn, because sides infinitely long { 

a See Boscovich on Stay, Pliilomp/mi Spei, [P/ti/iica, imra i. tract, in. disp. i. 
Jlecenlior, i. p 284, edit 1755 dub 4, p 164, edit 1052 . — Ed ] 

/B See Leibnitz, JfaiieafUMes de Cog- e See Borne Spei, Phymca, [para i. 
niliotie, Ventate, et Ideia . — Ed. tract in. disp. i. dub. 2, p 139 —Ed.] 

V See Boscovich oa Stay, as above, f SeeCarleton,[P/itZosopAio,£rniiJerso, 
L p. 304. Auclore Thmna Camptom Carleton, 

f See Tellez, quoted by P. Bona Antverpia, 1049, p 393 -. — Ed.] 
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15 An atom, as existent, mnstbe able to be turned round. But 
if turned round, it must have a right and left hand, &c., and these 
its sides must change their place; therefore, be extended.'* 


(f.) Philosopuy op Absolute — Distinctions op Mode op 
Beaching it. 

I. Some carry the Absolute by assault, — ^by a single leap, — 
place themselves at once in the absolute, — take it as a datum ; 
others climb to it by degrees, — amount to the absolute from the 
conditioned, — as a result 

iFonner — Plotmus, Schelling; latter — Hegel, Cousin, are ex- 
amples. 

II Some place cognition of Absolute above, and in opposi- 
tion to consciousness, — conceptic-n, — reflection, the conditions of 
which are difference, plurality, and, in a word, condition, limi- 
tation (Plotinus, Schelling) Others do not, but reach it 
through consciousness, &c — the consciousness of difference, con- 
trast, &c. ; giving, when sifted, a cognition of Identity (absolute). 
(Hegel, Cousin.) 

III. Some, to realise a cognition of Absolute, abolish the logical 
laws of Contradiction and Excluded Middle, (as Cusa, Schelling, 
Hegel. Plotinus is not explicit.) Others do not, (as Cousin). 

IV. Some explicitly hold that as the Absolute is absolutely 
one, cognition and existence must coincide ; — to know the ab- 
solute is to be the absolute, — to know the absolute is to be God. 
Others do not explicitly assert this, but only hold the imperson- 
ality of reason, — a certain union with God ; in holding that we 
are conscious of eternal truths as in the divine mind. (Augustin, 
Malebranche, Price, Cousin.) 

V. Some carry up man into the Deity, (as Schelling). Others 

, a See Kaat, in Erug’s Metaphystk, p 193. 
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bring down the Deity to man ; in whose philosophy the latter is 
the highest manifestation of the former, — ^man apex of Deity 

VI* Some think Absolute can be known as on object of know- 
ledge, — a notion of absolute competent ; others that to know the 
absolute we must be the absolute, (Schelling, Flotinus 

* Some [hold] that unconditioned is to be believed, not known ; 
others that it can be known* 


(<?) SiE W. Hamiltov to Me Henhy Caldeewood. 

Mr Bsar Sir, Cordale ^ Sept 185^ 

I received a few days ago your Philosophy of the 
Infinite, and beg leave to return you my best thanks, both for 
the present of the book itself, and for the courteous manner in 
which my opinions are therein controverted The ingenuity with 
which your views are maintained, does great credit to your 
metaphysical ability j and however I may differ from them, it 
gives me great satisfaction to recognise the independence of 
thought by which they are distinguished, and to acknowledge the 
candid spirit in which you have written. 

At the same time, I regret that my doctrines, (briefly as they are 
promulgated on this abstract subject), have been, now again, so 
much mistaken,, more especially in their theological relations. In 
fact, it seems to me, that your admissions would, if adequately 
developed, result in establishing the veiy opinions which 1 main- 
tain, and which you so earnestly set yourself to controvert 
In general, I do not think that you have taken sufficiently into 
account the following circumstances ; — 

1°, That the Infinite which I contemplate is considered only as 
in thought; the Infinite beyond thought being, it may be, an ob- 
ject of belief, but not of knowledge This consideration obviates 
many of your objcctiona 

2°, That the sphere of our belief is much more extensive than 
the sphere of our knowledge ; and, therefore, when I deny that the 
Infinite can by us be hnovm, I am far from denying that by us it 
a Cf. Duetueiong, p. 12 et aeg . — Ed. 
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is, must, and ought to be, helievcd. This I have indeed anxiously 
evinfed, both by reasoning and authority. When, therefore, you 
maintain, that in denying to man any positive cognisance of the 
Infinite, I virtually extenuate his belief in the infinitude of 
Deity, I must hold you to be wholly wrong, in respect both of 
my opinion, and of the theological dogma itself. 

Assuredly, I maintain that an infinite God cannot be by us 
(positively) comprehended But the Scriptures, and aU theolo- 
gians worthy of the name, assert the same. Some indeed of the 
latter, and, among them, some of the most illustrious Fathers, 
go the length of asserting, that “ an understood God is no God 
at all,” and that, “ if we maintain God to be as we can think that 
he is, we blaspheme ” Hence the assertion of Augustin : “ Deum 
potius ignorantia quam scientia attiugi ” 

3°, That there is a fundamental dilTerence between The Infinite, 
(ri 'k* xetJ nfii/), and a relation to which we may apply the term 
infinite. Thus, Time and Space must be excluded from the sup- 
posed notion of The Infinite; for The Infinite, if positively thought 
it could be, must be thought as under neither Space nor Time. 

But I would remark specially on some essential points of 
your doctrine , and these I shall take up without order, as they 
present themselves to my recollection. 

You maintain {'passim) that thought, conception, knowledge, is 
and must be finite, whilst the olject of thovgJit, etc , may be infinite. 
This appears to me to be erroneous, and even contradictory. Aii 
existence can only be an object of thought, conception, knowledge, 
inasmuch as it is an object thought, conceived, known , as such 
only does it form a constituent of the circle of thought, conception, 
knowledge. A thing may be partly known, conceived, thought, 
partly unknown, &c. But that part of it only which is thought, 
can be an object of thought, &c ; whereas the part of it not 
thought, &c., is, as far as thought, &c., is concerned, only tanta- 
mount to zero. The infinite, therefore, in this point of view, can be 
no olyect of thought, &c. ; for nothing can be more self-repugnant 
than the assertion, that we know the infinite through a finite no- 
tion, or have a finite knowledge of an infinite object of knowledge. 

But you assert {passirn) that we have a knowledge, a notion 
of the infinite ; at the same time asserting (passim) that this 
knowledge,or notion is “ inadequate,” — " partial,” — “ imperfect^ — 
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“ limited,” — “ not in all its extent ,” — “ incomplete,” — " only to 
some extent,” — “in a certain sense,” — “indistinct,” &c &c. . 

Now, in the first place, this assertion is in contradiction of 
what you also maintain, that “the infinite is one and indivis- 
ible " (pp. 25, 26, 226) ; that is, tliat having no parts, it cannot 
be partially known. But, in the second place, this also subverts 
the possibility of conceiving, of knowing, the Infinite ; for, as 
partial, inadequate, not in all its extent, &o., our conception 
includes some part only of the object supposed infinite, and does 
not include the rest. Our knowledge is, therefore, by your own 
account, limited and finite; consequently, you implicitly admit 
that we have no knowledge, at least no positive knowledge, of 
the infinite 

Neither can I surmise how wo should ever come to know that 
the object thus partially conceived is in itself infinite ; seeing 
that we are denied the power of knowing it as infinite, that is, 
not partially, not inadequately, not in some parts only of its 
extent, &c, but totally, adequately, in its whole extent, &c ; in 
other words, under the criteria compatible with the supposition 
of infinitude For, as you truly observe, “ everything short of 
the infinite is limited” (p 223). 

Again, as stated, you desciibe the infinite to be “one and 
indivisible.” But, to conceive as inseparable into parts, an 
entity which, not excluding, in fact includes, the worlds of mind 
and matter, is for the human intellect utterly improbable. 
And does not the infinite contain the finite ? If it does, then it 
contains what has parts, and is divisible ; if it does not, then is 
it exclusive : the finite is out of the infinite ; and the infinite is 
conditioned, limited, restricted,— 

You controvert, (p 233, alibi), my assertion, that to conceive a 
thing in relation, is, ipso facto, to conceive it as finite, and you main- 
tain that the relative is not incompatible with infinity unless it be 
also restrictive. But restrictive 1 hold the relative always to be, and, 
therefore, incompatible with The Infinite in the more proper signi- 
fication of the term, though infinity, in a looser signification, may 
be applied to it My reasons for this are the following : — A rela- 
tion is always & particular point of view; consequently, the things 
thought as relative and correlative are always thought restriotively, 
in^o far as the thought of the one discriminates and excludes the 
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other, and likewise all things not conceived in the same special or 
relative point of view Thus, if we think of Socrates and Xanthippe 
under the matrimonial relation, not only do the thoughts of 
Socrates and Xanthippe exclude each other as separate existences, 
and, pro tanfo, therefore are restrictive ; hut thinking of Socrates 
as husband, this excludes our conception of him as citizen, &c &c. 
Or, to take an example from higher relatives : what is thought as 
the object, excludes what is viewed as the subject, of thought, and 
hence the necessity which compelled Schelling and other absolutists 
to place TAe Absolute in the indifference of subject and object, 
of knowledge and existence. Again : we conceive God in the 
relation of Creator, and in so far as we merely conceive Him as 
Creator, we do not conceive Him as unconditioned, as infinite ; for 
there are many other relations of the Deity under which we may 
conceive Him, but which are not included in the relation of Creator. 
In so far, therefore, as we conceive God only in this relation, our 
conception of Him is manifestly restrictive. Further, the created 
universe is, and you assert it to be, (pp, 175, 180, 229), finite. The 
creation is, therefore, an act, of however great, of finite power ; and 
the Creator is thus thought only in a finite capacity. God, in His 
own nature, is infinite, but we do not positively think Him as 
infinite, in tliinking Him under the relation of the Creator of a 
finite creation. Finally, let us suppose the created universe, (which 
you do not), to be infinite , in that case we should be reduced to 
the dilemma of asserting two infinites, which is contradictory, or of 
asserting the supernal absurdity, that God the Creator is finite, and 
the universe created by Him is infinite 

In connection with this, you expressly deny Space and Time to 
be restrictions, whilst you admit them to be necessary conditions 
of thought (p 103-117) 1 hold them both to be restnetive 

In the first place, take Space, or Extension. How, what is con- 
ceived as extended, does it not exclude the unextended "> Does it 
not include body, to the exclusion of mind ? Pro tanio, therefore, 
space is a limitation, a restiiction. 

In the same way Time , — is it not restrictive in excluding the 
Deity, who must be held to exist above or beyond the condition of 
time or succession? This, His existence, we must believe as real,' 
though we cannot positively think, conceive, understand its pos- 
sibility. Time, like Space, thus involving limitation, both must be 
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excluded, as has been done by Schelling, from the sphere, — from the 
supposed notion, of the infinito-absolute, — 

“ Whoae kingdom is vhere Time and Space are not,” 

You ask, if we had not a positive notion of the thing, how such 
a name as Infinite could be introduced into language (p 1)8). The 
answer to this is easy In the first place, the word Infinite ( infir- 
nitum, awe/goD ), is negative, expressing the negation of limits ; and 
I believe that this its negative choracter holds good in all lan- 
guages In the second place, the question is idle ; for we have 
many words which, more directly and obtrusively expressing a 
negation of thought, are extant in every language, as incogvtaile, 
unthinkable, incomprehensible, tnconceivahle, ummaginahle, non- 
sense, (to &c. ; whilst the term infinite directly denotes only the 
negation of limits, and only indirectly a negation of thought. 

I may here notice what you animadvert on, (p 60, 76), the 
application of the term notion, &c , to what cannot be positively 
conceived At best this is merely a verbal objection against an 
abuse of language ; but I hardly think it valid The term notion 
can, I think, be not improperly applied to what we are unable 
positively to construe in thought, and which we understand only 
by a problematic supposition A round square cannot certainly 
be repiesented ; but, understanding what is hypothetically re- 
quired, the union of the attribute rotmd with the attribute 
square, I may surely say, “the notion round-square is a repre- 
sentative impossibility.” 

You misrepresent, in truth reverse, my doctrine, in saying, 
(p. 169), that I hold “ God cannot act as a cause, for the uncon- 
ditioned cannot exist in relation.” I never denied, or dreamed 
of denying, that the Deity, though infinite, though unconditioned, 
covld act in a finite relation I only denied, in opposition to 
Cousin, that so He must True it is, indeed, that in thinking God 
under relation, we do not than think Him, even negatively, as in- 
finite; and in general, whilst always believing Him to be in- 
finite ; we are ever unable to construe to our minds, — positively to 
conceive, — His attribute itself of infinity. This is “unsearchable ” 
This is “past finding out.” Wliat I have said as to the infinite 
being (subjectively) inconceivable, does not at all derogate from 
our belief of its (objective) reabty. In fact, the main scope of my 
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speculation is to show articulately, that we must believe, as actual, 
much that we are unable (positively) to conceive, as even possible. 

I should have wished to make some special observations on 
your seventh chapter, in relation to Causality ; for I think your 
objections to my theory of causation might be easily obviated. 
Assuredly that theory applies equally to mind and matter 
These, however, I must omit But what can be more contradic- 
tory than your assertion, “ that creation is conceived, and is by us 
conceivable, only as the origin of existence, by the fiat of the Deity” * 
(p. 156). Was the Dedy not existent before the creation ? or did 
the non-existent Deity at the creation originate existence ? 1 do 
not dream of imputing to you such absurdities But you must 
excuse me in saying, that there is infinitely less ground to wrest 
my language, (as you seem to do), to the assertion of a material 
Pantheism, than to suppose you guilty of them. 

Before coucluding, I may notice your denial, (p 108), of my state- 
ment, that time present is conceivable only as a line in which the 
past and future limit each other As a position of time, (time is a 
protensive quantity), the present, if positively conceived, must have 
a certain duration, and that duration can be measured and stated. 
Now, does the present endure for an hour, a minute, a second, or 
for any part of a second * If you state what length of duration it 
contains, you are lost So true is the observation of St Augustin. 

These are but a few specimens of the mode in which I tliink 
your objections to my theory of the infinite may be met But, 
however scanty and imperfect, I have tired myself in their dicta- 
tion, and must, therefore, now leave them, without addition or 
improvement, to your candid consideration. — Believe me, my 
dear sir, very truly yours, 

(Signed) W. HAMILTON. 


(e.) Doctiuhe of Rel.vtion. 

(Written in connection with proposed Memoie of Me Stewaet. On 
Desk, May 1866 j written Autumn 1855. — En.) 

1 . Every Relation, (jQuod esse habet ad aliud, — unius accidens, 
— respectivwm , — ad aliguid, — ad cdiud, — relatwm , — 
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coTfvpaTOLtv/rii, — sodale), supposes at least two things, or, as they 
are called, terms thought as relative ; that is, thought to exist only 
as thought to exist in reference to each other: in other words, 
Helatives, (>■» joj n s^tsn Jjijovra, — rdcttwu sunt, quorum esse est 
ad altvd), are, from the very notion of relativity, necessarily 
plural. Hence Aristotle’s definition is not of Relation but of 
things relative. Indeed, a relation of one term, — a relative not 
referred, — ^not related (v^og n ati viog «•/), is an overt contradiction, 
— a proclaimed absurdity. The Absolute, (the one, the not-rela- 
tive, — ^not-plural), is diametrically opposed to the relative, — these 
mutual negatives. 

II. A rdation is a unifying act, — a synthesis ; but it is likewise 
an antithesis For even when it results in denoting agreement, 
it necessarily proceeds through a thought of difference ; and thus 
relatives, however they may in reality coincide, are always men- 
tally contrasted. If it be allowed, even the relation of identity. 
— of the sameness of a thing to itself, in the formula A=^A, in- 
volves the discrimination and opposition of the two terms. Ac- 
cordingly, in the process of relation, there is no conjunction of a 
plurality in the unity of a single notion, os in a process of gen- 
eralisation ; for in the relation there is always a division, always 
an antithesis of the several connected and constituent notiona 

HI. Thus relatives are severally discriminated ; inasmuch as 
the one is specially wJiat is referred, the other specially ivJiat is 
referred to. The former, opening the relation, retains the generic 
name of the Bdative, (and is sometimes called exclusively the 
Subject ) ; whilst the latter, closing it, is denominated the Corre- 
lative, (and to this the word Teim is not unfrequently restricted). 
Accordingly, even the relation of the thing to itself in the affirma- 
tion of identity, distinguishes a Relative and a Correlative Thus 
in the judgment, " God is just," God is first posited as subject and 
Relative, and then enounced as predicate and Correlative. 

IV. The Relative and the Correlative are mutually referred, 
and can always be reciprocated or converted, («r«ij avruiTPiifiawu, 
ydyieictt, — recvproce, ad convertentiam did)-, that is, we can view in 
thought the relative as the Correlative, and the Correlative as the 
Relative Thus, if wo think the Father as the Relative of the Son 
as Correlative, we can also think the Son as Relative of the Father 
as Correlative. But, in point of fact, there are here always, more 
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or less obtrusive, two different, though not independent, relations : 
for the relation, in which the Father is relative and the Son cor- 
relative, is that of Paternity j while the relation, in which the Son 
is relative and the Father correlative, is that of Filiation; re- 
lations, however, which mutually imply each other. Thus, also. 
Cause and Effect may be either Relative or Correlative But where 
Cause is made the Relative, the relation is properly styled Causa- 
tion; whereas we ought to denominate it Uffeotuatwn, when the 
Effect becomes the relative term. To speak of the relation of 
Knowledge ; we have here Subject and Object, either of which we 
may consider as the Relative or as the Correlative But, in rigid 
accuracy, under Knowledge, we ought to distinguish two recipro- 
cal relations, — the relation of knowing, and the relation of being 
known. In the former, the Subject, (that known as knowing'), is 
the Relative, the Object, (that known as being known), is the Cor- 
relative , in the latter, the terms are just reversed. 

V. The Relatives, (the things relative and correlative), as rda- 
tive, always coexist in nature (a/ia rp tphen), and coexist in thought 
(5.11.0. rp ytiigti). To speak now only of the latter simultaneity , — 
we cannot conceive, we cannot know, we cannot define the one 
relative, without, pro tanto, conceiving, knowing, defining also 
the other. Relative and Correlative are each thought through 
the other ; so that in enouncing Relativity as a condition of the 
thinkable, in other words, that thought is only of the Relative ; 
this is tantamount to saying that we think one thing only as 
we think two things mutually and at once; which again is 
equivalent to a declaration that the Absolute (the non-Relative) 
is for us incognisable, and even incogitable 

In these conditions of Relativity, all philosophers are at one ; 
so far there is among them no difference or dispute. 

Note . — No part of philosophy has been more fully and more 
accurately developed, or rather no part of philosophy is more de- 
terminately certain than the doctrine of Relation ; insomuch that 
in this, so far os we are concerned, there is no discrepancy of 
opinion among philosophers. The only variation among them is 
merely verbal ; some giving a more or less extensive meaning to 
the words employed in the nomenclature. For whilst all agree 
in calling by the generic name of relative botli what are specially^ 
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denominated the Relative and the Correlative; some ‘limit the 
expression, Temif (terminus^, to the latter, and others the ex- 
pression, Subject, (subjeetuni), to the former , whilst the greater 
number of recent philosophers, (and these I follow), apply these 
expressions indifferently to both Belative and Correlative. 


IV. CAUSATION.— LIBEBTY AND NECESSITY. 

(See VoL II. p. 413 ) 

(a.) Causatioit 

(Written in connection with proposed Memoib op Mr Stbwart. On 
Desk, May 1856 , written Autumn 1855. — En.) 

My doctrine of Causality is accused of neglecting the phsenome- 
non of change, and of ignoring the attribute of power. This objec- 
tion precisely reverses the fact. Causation is by me proclaimed 
to be identical with change, — change of power into act, (“ omnia 
inutantur”) ; change, however, only of appearance, — we being 
unable to realise in thought either existence (substance) apart 
fiom phenomena, or existence absolutely commencing, or abso- 
lutely terminating And specially as to power, power is the 
property of an existent something, (for it is thought only os the 
essential attribute of what is able so or so to exist) ; power is, con- 
sequently, the correlative of existence, and a necessary supposition, 
in this theory, of causation. Here the cause, or rather the comple- 
ment of causes, is nothing but powers capable of producing the 
effect ; and the effect is only that now existing actually, which 
previously existed potentially, or in the causes We must, in 
truth, define : — a cause, the power of effectuating a change ; and 
an effect, a change actually caused. Let us make the experiment 
And, first, of Causation at its highest extremity : Try to think 
creation. Now, all that we can here do is to think the existence 
of a creative power, — a Fiat , which creation, (unextended or men- 
tal, extended or material), must be thought by us as the evolution, 
the incomprehensible evolution, by the exertion or putting forth 
of God’s attribute of productive power, into energy This Divine 
power must always be supposed as pre-existent Creation ex c ludes 
the commencement of being . for it implies creative God as prior ; 
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and the existence of God is the negation of nonentity® We 
cannot, indeed, compass the thought of what has no commence- 
ment ; we cannot, therefore, positively conceive, (what, however, 
we firmly believe), the eternity of a Self-existent, — of God : but 
still less can we think, or tolerate the supposition, of something 
springing out of nothing, — of an absolute commencement of being. 

Again, to think Causation at its lowest extremity : As it is with 
Creation, so it is with Annihilation. The thought of both supposes 
a Deity and Divine power ; for as the one is only the creative power 
of God exerted or put forth into act, so the other is only the with- 
drawal of that exerted energy into power. We are able to think no 
complete annihilation, — ^no absolute ending of existence ; (“ omnia 
mutantur, nihil interit”); as we cannot thmk a creation from 
nothing, in the sense of an origination of being without a pre- 
viously existing Creator, — a prior creative power Causation is, 
therefore, necessarily within existence , for we cannot think of a 
change either from non-existence to existence, or from existence to 
non-existence The thought of power, therefore, always precedes 
that of creation, and follows *hat of anmhilation ; and as the 
thought of power always involves the thought of existence, there- 
fore, in so far as the thoughts of creation and annihilation go, the 
necessity of thinking a cause for these changes exemplifies the 
facts, — that change is only from one form of existence to another, 
and that causation is simply our inability to think an absolute 
commencement or an absolute termination of being The sum of 
being (actual and potential) now extant in the mental and mate- 
rial worlds, together with that in their Creator, and the sum of 
being (actual and potential) in the Creator alone, before and after 
these worlds existed, is necessarily thought as precisely the same 
Take the instance of a neutral salt. This is an effect, the product 
of various causes, — and all are necessarily powers. We have here, 
1°, An acid mvolving its power (active or passive) of combining 
with the alkali ; 2°, An alkali, involving its power (active or pas- 
sive) of combining with the acid ; S”, (Since, as the chemical bro- 

a 1 have seen an attempt at the cor- on which alternative the definition is 
reotion of my theory of creation, in etultified by self-contradiction; or ex- 
which the Deity is made to originate istence is created by a non-existent 
or create existence That is, either God, — an alternative, if deliberately 
existence is cheated by an existent God, held, at once absurd and im^nous 
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card has it, “corpora non agunt nisi solnta”), a fluid, say water, 
with its power of dissolving and holding in solution the acid and 
alkali ; 4“ A translative power, say the human hand, capable of 
bringing the acid, the alkali, and the water, into correlation, or 
within the sphere of mutual affinity. These, (and they might be 
subdivided), are all causes of the effect; for, abstract any one, 
and the salt is not produced. It wants a coefficient cause, and 
the concurrence of every cause is requisite for an effect.® 

But all the causes or coefficient powers being brought into reci- 
procal relation, the salt is the result , for an effect is nothing but 
the actual union of its constituent entities, — concauses or co- 
efficient powers. In thought, causes and effects are thus, pro 
tauto, tautological : an efl'eet always pre-existed potentially in 
its causes , and causes always continue actually to exist in their 
effects There is a change of the form, but we are compelled to 
think an identity in the elements of existence : — 

“ Omnia mutantnr, nihil intent.” 

And we might add, — “Nihil incipit,” for a creative power must 
always be conceived as pre-existent. 


Mutation, Causation, Effectuation, are only the same thought 
in different respects , they may, therefore, be regarded as virtu- 
ally terms convertible. Every change is an effect ; every effect 
is a change. An effect is in truth just a change of power into 
act; every effect being an actualisation of the potential. 

But what is now considered as the cause may at another time 
be viewed as the effect , and vice versd. Thus, we can extiact the 
acid or the alkali, as effect, out of the salt, as principal concanse ; 
and the square which, a.s effect, is made up of two triangles in 
conjunction, may be viewed as cause when cut into these figures. 
In opposite views. Addition aud Multiplication, Subtraction and 
Division, may be regarded as causes, or as effects. 

Power is an attribute or property of existence, but not coexten- 
a See above, Lect. m., vol i p. 69. — En. 
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sive with it: for we may suppose (negatively think), things to 
exist which have no capacity of change, no capacity of appearing. 

Creation is the existing subsequently in act of what previously 
existed in power; annihilation, on the contrary, is the subsequent 
existence in power of what previously existed in act. 

Except the first and last causal agencies, (and these, as Divine 
operations, are by us incomprehensible), every other is conceived 
also as an effect , therefore, every event is, in different relations, a 
power and an act. Considered as a cause, it is a power, — a power 
to co-operate an effect Consideind as an effect, it is an act, — an 
act co-operated by causes. 

Change (cause and effect) must be within existence ; it must be 
merely of phsenomenal existence For change can be for us only 
as it appears to us, — only as it is known by us , and we cannot know, 
we cannot even think a change either fiom non-existence to exist- 
ence, or fi oin existence to non-existence The change must be from 
substance to substance ; but substances, apart from phenomena, are 
(positively) inconceivable, as puienomenaare (positively) inconceiv- 
able apart fiom substances. For thought requires as its condition 
the correlatives both of an appearing and of something that appears. 

And here I must observe that we are unable to think the Divine 
Attributes as in themselves they am, we cannot think God without 
impiety, unless we also implicitly confess our impotence to think 
Him worthily ; and if we should assert that God is as we think or 
affirm Him to be. we actually blaspheme. For the Deity is ade- 
quately inconceivable, is adequately ineffable, since human thought 
and human language are equally incompetent to His luhuities. 


{ h ) The Question op Libebty and Necessity as Viewed by the 
Scottish School 

(Written in connection with proposed Memoiu of Mb. Stewaet. On 
Desk, May 1856; written Autumn 1865. — Ed.) 

The Scottish School of Philosophy has much merit in regard to 
the problem of the Morality of human actions ; but its success in 
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the polemic which it has waged in thia respect, consists rather in 
having intrenched the position maintained behind the common 
sense or natural convictions of mankind, than in having rendered 
the problem and the thesis adopted intelligible to the philoso- 
pher. This, indeed, could not be accomplished. It would, there- 
fore, have been better to show articulately that Liberty and Neces- 
sity are both incomprehensible, as both beyond the limits of 
legitimate thought; but that though the Frec-agency of Man 
cannot be speculatively proved, so neither can it be speculatively 
disproved ; while we may claim for it as a /act of real actuality, 
though of inconceivable possibility, the testimony of conscious- 
ness, — that we are morally free, as we are morally accountable 
for our actions In this manner, the whole question o^ free and 
bond-mil is in theory abolished, leaving, however, practically our 
Libel ty, and all the moral interests of man entire 

Mr Stewart seems, indeed, disposed to acknowledge, against Eeid, 
that, in certain respects, the problem is beyond the capacity of 
human thought, and to admit that all reasoning for, as all reason- 
ing against, our liberty, is on that account invalid. Thus in re- 
ference to the arguments against human free-ngcncy, drawn from 
the prescience of the Deity, he says, “ In reviewing the arguments 
that have been advanced on the opposite sides of tins question, I 
have hitherto taken no notice of those which the Necessitarians 
have founded on the prescience of the Deity, because I do not 
think these fairly applicable to the subject , inasmuch as they 
draw an inference from what is altogether placed heyond the reach 
of our facidties, against a fact for which every man has the evi- 
dence of his awn consciousness ” “ 


(<■) Libekty and Necessity. 

(Written in connection with proposed Memoie of Me Stewaet. On 
Desk, May 1860 , written Autumn 1866 . — Ed ) 

The question of Liberty and Necessity may be dealt with in 
two ways : — 

I. The opposing parties may endeavour to show each that his 
thesis is distinct, intelligible, and consistent, whereas tbni, the 

a Active and Moral Powera, vol. i. Worh, vol. vi. p. 390 . 
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anti-thesis of his opponent is indistinct, nnintelligible, and contra- 
dictory. 

II. An opposing party may endeavour to show that the thesis 
of either side is unthinkable, and thus abolish logically the whole 
problem, as, on both alternatives, beyond the limits of human 
thought ; it being, however, open to him to argue that, though 
unthinkable, his thesis is not annihilated, there being contradic- 
tory opposites, one of which must consequently be held as true, 
though we be unable to think the possibility of either opposite ; 
whilst he may be able to appeal to a direct or indirect declara- 
tion of our conscious nature in favour of the alternative which 
he maintains. 

The former of these modes of arguing has been the one ex- 
clusively employed in this controversy. The Libertarian, indeed, 
has often endeavoured to strengthen his position by calling in a 
deliverance of consciousness ; the Necessitarian, on the contrary, 
has no such deliverance to appeal to, and he has only attempted, 
at best, to deprive his adversary of this ground of argumentation 
by denying the fact or extenuating the authority of the deliverance. 

The latter of these lines of argumentation, I may also observe, 
was, I believe, for the first time employed, or, at least, for the first 
time legitimately employed, by myself ; for Kant could not con- 
sistently defer to the authority of Iteason in its practical relations, 
after having shown that Ileason in its speculative operations 
resulted only in a coraplexus of antilogies. On the contrary, I 
have endeavoured to show that Season, — that Consciousness within 
its legitimate limits, is always veracious, — that in generating its 
antinomies, Kant’s Reason transcended its limits, violated its laws, 
— that Consciousness, in fact, is never spontaneously false, and 
that Reason is only self-contradictory when driven beyond its 
legitimate bounds. We are, therefore, warranted to rely on a de- 
liverance of consciousness, when that deliverance is that a thing 
is, though we may be unable to think Imo it can be. 
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firat formolly onouncod by, 177 i bia 
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dlglSnction of habit and diapositioD, 
178 , 180 ; quoted on 'erlll and deeire, 
185 ; hod no apeoial term for conooioue- 
ness, 107 1 supposed intelleot to be 
cognisant of its own operations, 198, 
his doctrine in regard to self -apprehen- 
sion of sense, 108-9 ; 203 , opposed to 
the dootnne that the mind cannot exist 
in two different states at the samo mo- 
ment, 250-2 , 267 , whether a natural 
realist, 298, ii. 38, i 307 , 312 , 377, 
887 ; on relation of soul to body, ii 9 , 
127 , his doctnno of species, division 
of opinions regarding, 36-8 , passages 
quoted from, in wluch elOw and ruirot 
occur, 37 , 152 , problem regarding 
plurality of senses under I'ouoh mooted 
bv, 154 , 207 , ut Consorvnti ve Faoulty , 
iiS, tfe lleproduotivo Faculty , 231, 
tee iJbid , doubtful whether Aristotle 
or Horner were possessed of the more 
powerful imagination, 265 , 274 , 277 , 
hold that general names are only ab- 
breviated definitions, 313 , 330, srr Lan- 
guage , hie dctiijitioD of the infinite, 
375 , held that sense has no poreeption 
of the causal nexus, 380 , 435 , his 
dootnne of the pleasurable, 410, 450, 
tee Feelings , the genuineness of the 
Magtia Moralui and Eudemuin Kiktct 
attnbiited to, qiiestionabJo, 450 

AnstoteUans, the, tlieir doctnno of con- 
soiousuesB, 1 199, 200 , certain of, hrst 
held consciousness to be a special 
faoulty, 200-1 , held doctnne of Phy- 
sical Tnflaonce, 30ti , divided on ques- 
tion of continual energy of intellect, 
813 , doctrine of, regarding the relation 
of the soul to the body, and of the soul 
to the different mental powers, n 0, 
127, certain of, disavowed the doctrine 
of species, 30-7 , their division of tho 
mental phmnoinena, 415 

Arnauld, his doctnne of Feroeption, u 
60 sC teq , only adopted by tho few, 65 
See I’erooption 

Arriaga, il 308 

Association of Ideas, what in general, 1. 
351 , a phamomenon of, soomiiigly ano- 
malous, 352-3, 366 , explained by prin- 
ciple of menw latency, 306 , 367, tee 
Beproductivo and llepresentative Fa- 
culties ; as a general oauso which oon- 
tiibutos to raiso energy, ii. 488, tee 
Foehngs, 

Art and Sdence, history of the applica- 
tion of the terms, i 115-19, delimtion 
of art by Anstotlo, 118. 

Arts, Fine, presuppose a knowledge of 
mind, 1 62 

Attention, aot of the same faoulty ns ro- 
fleotion, 1 236 ; not a faoulty different 
from oouBciousneas, 236 cf sei^ , what, 
237 ; as a general pfarenomenoo of con- 
soiousness, 238 tl teq , whether we can 
attend to more than a single object at 
oneo, 238 el teq , 248 el teq , possible 
without an not of fiee-will, 247 1 of throe 


degrees or kmdn, 248 , nature and im- 
portanoeof, ti ; the qnesiioti, how many 
objects can the mind attend to at once, 
oonsidered, 253 st tm , this question 
canvassed m the middle ages, 253 , how 
answered hy Bonnet, Tuckor, Dostutt- 
Traoy, Hegorando, nnd by the autlmr, 
254, value of attention cunsldored lu 
its higboet degree us an act of will, 255 , 
Instances of thepowerof,2S7rt try , Wa- 
lobrsnobe quoted on place and import 
anoB of, 2C0d teq , Stewart commendixl 
on, 260 See Conservative Faculty 
Attribute, what, i. 150, 

Augustin, Bt, bis analyein of pain, i 69, 
114, 139, hiH emprojnienl of contit- 
oiit and miimealuc, 196-7 , inclmrd to 
doctnne of Plastic Medium, 308 ; his 
doctrine of matter, tfi ; quotod on our 
Ignorance of tho substance of mind and 
body, 300, on continual encigy of intel- 
lect, 313, 405; on montal powers, li 
6 , 87 , on tho doctnne that tho soul is 
all in tho whole and all in ovory part, 
127; 170, 207, sceConsorvativo Faculty, 
231, tee Ileproductivo Faculty; 248, see 
tfiiff , 348, qiiotedoiioncrgoticemotlons, 
484 , on beauty, 508-0, see Feelings 
Avainpiice, i 307 

Averroos, 1 65, III, hold God to bo the 
only ical agent m tho universe, 302, 
405 , on Touch, ii 155-0 , 389 
Avicenna, on Toiioh, li 155 , 207, see 
Coueorrativo Fooultj'. 

Bacon, I 18, 68, 70; 83, 00, 9.5, 108, 
hiB division of tho saionces and of phi- 
losophy, 119, 141 , 258, tec Attonuon; 
387 ,11 156 
Baleao, ii 849 
Barboyrac, ii 349. 

Battoux, u 4(15 

Baiimgarten, first to apply tho term 
elSslhetie to the philosophy of Taste, i 
124 ; attempted to domoiistrate the law 
of Biiffleiont lloason from that of Con- 
tradiction, 11 306, 

Beesloy, his opinion of Beid's polemic on 
Perception, u 44 

Beattie,! 130, on laws of Association, li 
232 

Beauty, see Fcolmge 
Belief preoedos knowledge, i 44. 
Bellovooensis, Vinoontius, ii 171 
Belsham, hold that the perception of colour 
suggests the notion of extensiou, ii 162. 
Boneke, 1 363, ii. 280. 

Berigoraus, ii. 332 

Berkeley, quoted on testimony of con- 
eoionsnosainPercoptiou,! 289,296, bis 
JJefefLCG of the iheoi'g of F itton referred 
to, u 160-1, tee Bight, quotod on No- 
minalism, 298 , 300. 

Bemardus, J Bim , ii 34. 

Bertrand, quoted on Boscartes* dootnne 
of pleasure, ii 461. 

Biedeimonn, ii 397. 

Biel, 1 253; ii. 8; 332 ; 390. 
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BilftDger, ii. 231^ te$ Keproduoiive Fa- 
culty; 292 

BniDde, t 876, quoted on difflctUiy of 
payohological Btud> , 879 , 881, u. 118, 
quoted, 423, 426, see FeolingB. 
Boethius, 1 61 , 141 ; li 210 
Bohn, 1 836 

Bonn Spoi, Fr , ii 226 ; 308. 
fiouaTOiituro, ii 37 
Bonnot, Charles, i 254 , ii 442. 
Bonatotten, i 253 
Btiscovioh, 11 528. 

Bostock, Dr, bia Phynolonn roferrod to, 
1 422, iL 152 
Bouhoure, ii 849 

Biain, account of ospenmonis on weight 
ot, by the author, i 418-21 , remarks on 
Dr Morton's tables on tho sise of, 421-3 
Brandis, i 44, 47, 61, 53, 56, 162 
Brodwissenschaftea, tho Bimd and Buttor 
Scienoes, i 6, 21 

Brown, Bishop, i 135, lus doctrine of 
SubstAiieo, 155 

Brown, Dr Thomas, i 131 ; dofinoK con- 
Hciousiiosa by fooling, 184, 191; erro- 
noously assorts that conaolouancbs has 
generally Itoon classed as o Htiocml 
faculty, 207, holds that tho miuo cau- 
not emst at Uio same motnont in two 
difToroiit states, 242, 249, liis doctrine 
on this point cnticiHcd, 251 , it rendera 
ooni|janson impossil do, 252, and violntos 
tho iiitegnty of cotisciousnoss, 278 , 
283 , wrong in aHsoriing that pliilobo- 
pht'ia in goneiul regard tho mental 

I lowers as distinct and independent ox- 
htonccs, 11 . 2, his general error m re- 
gard to Hold’s doc&iiio of l^erccpiion, 
PorccpUnii , his oriticisiii ut Reid 
on thoonob ol Porcoplion, 31 el jirr/ , 
45, hiHorruiH in regni d to Perception 
▼ital, 40, cuiuoidcs with Pnostloy lu 
coiisuniig lioid's view ol Docko's doc- 
trine uf ])ei ccntion, 5.5 , his interpreta- 
tion of Locke'a opinion explicitly cou- 
trodiclcd by hocko himself, 56 6, 
ndilucoB Hobbes as an lU&tanco of 
Itoid'a historical iiioccnnicy in regard 
to thoones oF Porcoption, 59-60, his 
single argument in auppoH of tho tiow 
that Hold was a Cosmotbctio Tdonlint 
rofutod, *12 e( serj , misinterpicts Reid's 
diatmotion of Sensation from l*orco|>- 
tion, 105 , adopted division of aensos 
corresponding to the Souivs Vu^/us and 
JSenjtits Pixus of tho Gomian philoso- 
phers, 157; controverted opinion that 
extension Is an object of Si;^it, 161, 1G3 
<t aeq , on laws of Association, 232; 
quoted on Conoeptualiam, 301, sec £)a- 
borntive Faoul^, 820-1, Language, 
378 et seq , sec Causality 
Browne, Sir Thomas, quoted, i. 24-5^ see 
Mind ; ii 349 
Bi ueker, i. 72 

Bnohanan, George, quoted, 1 . 196, ii 20 
Budieus, i 259 

Baffler, Phre, right in regard to degrees 


of endence in consciouBness, L 275; 
diaUDguished Perception from. Sensa- 
hoD, n. 97. 

Buffon, 1. 258, li. 156 
Buratollua, Gabnol, <|uoted on Platonic 
doclaino of vision, ii 34 
Burgorsdyok, i 118, ii 840 
Burke, quoted on value of reGcotive 
studies, 1 13, referred to on the Sub- 
lime, 11 613 

Butler, Bishop, referred to on our mei tal 
identity, t. 374, referred to on the Sub- 
lime, 11 .>13. 

Byron, quoted, i 117. 

C^SALriNDS, Andreas, li 332. 

Ca»annu8, Virginiua, quoted on Painful 
Affectiona, ii 481 
Cajotan, i 253, u 8, 71 
Calrloi^ood, Heuiy, Letter of Author to, 
11 630 5 

Campanella, quotod on montal powers, u 

a nominalist, 

Campbell, Thomas, quoted, i. 48 
Capacity, origin and meaning of, i 177 ; 
appropriattily applied to natural capabi- 
lities, 179 , distinguisbed from fuculty^ 
11 4 

OapreoluB, 1 253 » 11 8 , 37. 

Canlaillac, referr^ to, on doctrine of men- 
tal latoucy, 1 389,868, quoted* on dif- 
Atrnlty of psychological study, 878, 
879 , 381 , quoted, n 250 et seq Sec 
lioproductixe Fiioulty 
Cardan, 1 269 , on Touch, u. 166 , on 
plensiux), 458, see Feelings 
Carlton, Thomas, Compt , u. 528 
Oarnoudos, i 259. 

Oarponier, l)r, roforiod to on somnam- 
buhsoi, I. 321 

CailcHitins, tho, division of philosophy by, 
1 119, fully evolved the hyjiothesiB of 
assistance or ocoasional causes, 802 , 
made consciousnoBS the essence of 
thought, 3bl 

Oanm, Fred Aug , 1 363, 11 230 , 421 ; 
429, see Feelings 

Oasaulion, Isaac, quoted on memory of 
Joseph Scaliger, 11 224 
Cosmann, Otto, bis use of the term jtsy~ 
chofogy, 1 135 

Causality, of socond onuses at least two 
noccBRory to the produotion of every 
effect, 1 59, il 408, the First CaUse 
cannot be by 11 s apprehended, but must 
bo boHoved in, 1 60 , the law of, 
evolved from tbo pnuoiplo of the Condi- 
tioned, n 370 et seq , problem of, and 
attempts at solution, 376 , phamome- 
non what, 376 ei sea , what appears 
to us to begin to ne is necessarily 
thought by us as having previously ex- 
isted under another form, 377 , hence 
an absolutotautologybetween the effect 
and its oauBOS, %h , not neoesaary to the 
notion of, that we should know the par- 


/ , see Liaugfunge. 
Caixipboll, Principal, 1 130, 
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Uoular causes of the particalar effect, 
378, Browo's acoonut of tlie phiBuome- 
non of, 879-82, Professor Wilson quoted 
on Brown's dootrine of, 382-4 , funda- 
mental defect in Brown's theory, 384 ; 
classification of opinions on the nature 
and onf^n of the principle c f, 385 7 , 
these considered in detail, 887 el , L 
Objectivo-ObjoetWo, 388, refuted on two 
firounds, i5 , that wo have no percep- 
tion of oaiiso and effect in the ettomoi 
world miuntiuned by Hume, 388 ; and 
before bun by many philosophers, 380, 
among whom A.lgiisol probably the first, 
tb , by the Mussulman Doctors, 300 , 
the ijLhooIinen, ib , Halebrancho, tfi , 
IJ ObjaotiTo-Subioctira, maintained by 
fjcoke, 390, M do Biron, th , shown to 
bo untenable, 391-3, III Objective — 
Induction or Generalisation, 393, IV 
Subjective — Association, 393-6 , V A 
Special Principle of lutclhi'cnce, 395 , 
Y1 Bxpeotationof thoConstanoyof Na- 
ture, 3')5 , fifth opinion oriticisou, 305 6, 
Vir The Principle of Non-Contradte- 
tion, 390-7, VllI The Law of the (3on- 
ditioiied, 397, judgment of Causality, 
how dediiood from this law, 398 et srf , 
existence conditiuned in time aftoMs 
the principle of, 398-400, tee also 403 et 
teg , that the causal judgment is eli- 
eited only by objeets in uniform succes- 
sion IS erroneous, 40S , tho author's doo- 
time of, to be preferred, 1*, from itseim- 
409, 2 , averting scepticism, 410, 
idiiig the alternatives of fatalism 
or'inoonsistency, 410-12 , advantages of 
the author's doctrine of, further shown, 
41J, dofenoo by author of bis doctrine 
of, 638 

OnuBO, »ee Causality. 

CelsuH, 1 54 

Ceraliellum, its fuurtion os alleged by 
Plironologists, i. 408 , its true function 
as Qseertamod by tho author, 410 
ChalcidiUB, 11 35 

Chaiico, games of, ii 497, tee Feebngs 

Chnnot, ii 34D 

Charleton, u 349 

Chorrou, i, 24 , 89 

Cliaimn, i G1 ; ii 292 

C'bcseldon, ii 176, tee Sigbt., 

Chostorfield, Lora, i. 268 
Chevy Chase, balloil of, quohiiL ii 
410 

Cicero, 1 . 29, on the assumption of the 
term 46, on dofinition of 

philosophy, 49, roforrod to on the 
same, 51 , 11 4 , 164 , use of tho term 
Coiuaiiu, 196 , on continual energy of 
mteUecL 313 , 386 , 387, ii 104, 118, 
123, 210, ICC Conservative Faculty, 
quoted in illustration of the law of con- 
tiguity 236 , 274 ; 348. 
darko, Dr Samuel, demonstratoe the law 
of the BiifSsient Beasou from that of 
Noii-Contiadiction, li. 396 
Classification, icc Elahoralivo Faculty. 


Clauborg, i. 90; his diviskm of pliiloso* 
phy, 119. 

Clemons Aloxandiiiis, refoired to on de- 
finition of philosophy, i 49; quoted, b6. 

Clerc, Dan. le i, 54, 55 

Clerc, John lo, held Plastio Medinm, i 
300, 308 , quoted on porceptioD, u. b] , 
distinguishod Porcoption from Sensa- 
tion, 97, 398. 

Cognition, one grand division of the phsi- 
nomena of mmd, I. 122, tee Know- 
lodgo; tho uso of tho term vindicated. 


Coleridge, cnee ot mental latency leoord- 
od by, 1 345 
Colour, see Sight 

Combe, Georj^, quoted on difference of 
development of phranolugical organs, i. 
428 


Common Sense, its vanous meanings, 11. 
347 , authorities for uso of, as equiva- 
lent to Novr, 348-9 " 

Common Seuso, see Vital Sonso. 

Common Sensory, li 348 

Compiinsoii, see Blalxirativo Faculty 

Complex Notions, iccElaborative Faculty. 

Comprehension of notions, sie Elubora- 
ti\o Faculty 

Conation, one grand division of tho phos- 
Domona of mmd, i 122, best term to 
denote thephamomena both of Will and 
Desire, 18tf, dbtorminod by tho Feol- 
mgs, 11 425-6 , cssoutiul peculiarities 
of, 431 elser/ 

Couativo, used by Cudworth, 1 186 See 
CoiiatiOD 

ConooptiDii, used by Bold and Stewart as 
synonymous with lineginatioii, i 212- 
13, moaning and right apjilication of 
the term, ii. 261-2, Sec Iloiiresentative 
Faculty 

Conceptualism, see Elaiiorativo Faculty 

Condillac, roforred to on dohiiition of 
pliilosojihy, 1 49 , quoted on lovo of 
unity as a source of error, 71 , 73 ; 101 , 
141 , 256 , 338 , 362 , ii 8 ; on exten- 
sion os ohjDOt of Bight, 160-1; 285; 
320, sec Ixuiguago 

Conditioned, the, ii, 309 See llogulative 
Faculty 

Conilorcot, ii 326 

CuiiimbricenseB, i 198 , 235 ; 263 ,11. 8 ; 
9 , .55 , 209 , 820, see Language , 389 

Cuiisc^eJitvcL, (Joitsausi tbcir various mean- 
ings, 1 196 rl eeif See Conseiousnoss 

Conscious, see Subject and CDiisaiousnosa. 

Consciousness, what, i 157-8, 192, the 
one esBoiitinl elciiicnt of tho mental 
phalli Dinona, 182, uffonls throe grand 
oIuBSBS of pbicnomona— those of Know- 
ledge, Feeling, and Conation, 183 elseg . ; 
their nomenclature, 184-6 ; this threu- 
fiild distribution of tho pbienomeua of, 
first mode by Kent, 186; objootiou to tlie 
classilioation obviated, 187, ii. 421 etsen , 
the phamomena of, not possible inde- 
ponuontly of each other, i, 188 , it. 205 ; 
onler of tho Uireo grand classes of the 
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pbranomena of, i 183«9 ; no special ac- 
count of, by Reid or Siowart, %h ; can- 
not be defined, 190 teq ; odmite of 
pbilo-dophical analysis, 1B2 , wbat kind 
of not the word is employed to donoto, 
aud what the act involves, 192 el aeq ; 
consciousneas and knowleil^^ involve 
each other, 193 ; these )i<iw distin- 
^ished, 194-5, history of the term, 
196-201, first re^laily used b}’ Des- 
cartes in its inoctem aenao, 196-7 • a 
translation of cottacienluif 106, early 
senses of rongaue and eoneeitnUa, ah \ 
as used by Augustin, tA , as usod by 
Quintilian, Cicero, Tertulhan, and other 
of the jAtin fathers, 196-7, how ex- 
pressed in Latin French, Italian, and 
Germnii, 197 % no term for, in Greek 
until the decline of philosophy, th , 
torms tantHmount to, adopted by the 
later Platoiusts and Aristotelians, 199- 
201 , the most general ohamotonstic of, 
201 , special conditions of, \h , those 
generally admitted, 201 et eeg , implies, 
1 actual knowledge, 202 , 2 immo- 
dintu knowledge, , 3 contrast, 202- 
4, 4 204, II 277, 5 tiic- 

Diory, 1. 205 , special conditions of, not 
generally aduiilted, 206 ct heq , co- 
oxtcnsivo wnth onr knowledge, ^7 et 
8fq , a special faculty according to lieid 
mid Stewart, 208 ci , Koid's hmitn 
tiou of the sphere of, untenable, 211 et 
A’Y , no consciousness of a cognitive 
not without a coiisciousuobs of its ob- 
ject, 211 €t ecq , this shown in detail 
With rogoid to Imagination, 212, Me- 
mory, 215 ti setj , Kxtciual Porccption, 
22^ et eeq , Attention and liofiodioc 
acts subordinate to and coiitmiied lu 
consuoii'incHs, maiiitaiuod agninstRoid 
and Stewart, 231 e( eeq , 2,16, see Rcid , 
ovidenco and authority of, 264 ef eetj , 
the souice of philosophy, tl ct 9C(/ , 
235 , voracity of, implied in possibility 
of philosophy, 265 , as tlio oritenon of 
pluloBopliy, naturally clear and unen- 
ing, 266-7, throo giand laws under 
which liM phmiioinona can he legiti- 
mately iiivostigatod, 268 et acq , 1, the 
law of Parcimony, 269 , fact of, wliat^ 
269-71 , its facts to be cousidei'ed m 
two points of view, 271 , how far doubt 
IS possible rogurdiug a fact of, 271*^, 
the two degrees of the ovidoucoof, con- 
founded by Stowart, 273 ef aeq , results 
of the law of Parciinony os applied to, 
275 , tho second and third laws regulat- 
ing the luvostigation of,~Iutegi ity and 
Harmony, 276 et aeq , how Bccptionun 
arises out of the vicdation of tho integ- 
rity of, 277 , tho integn^ of, violated 
by Dr Thomas Drown, 2/8 et aeq , the 
absolute and universal veracity of, must 
bo maintained, 283 ; first goiioral fact 
of, — its Duality what, and howviolnted, 
288 et aetj , the fact of the testimony 
oi^ m Percopli^oii allowed by those who 


deny its tnith, 288 et aeq,^ u 116 , au- 
thors quoted to this effect,— Berkeley, 
1 289-90, Hume, 290-1 , the ego and 
non-ego g^ven by, in equal couuterpoiKO 
and mdepondonco, 292 , different pliilo- 
Bopbioal systoms onginatingin this fact 
of the duality of, as accepted or rojoctod, 
— Natural Realism, 203 , Siibstantial- 
ism and Nihilism, 294 , Substaniialism 
diiidcd into llypotbotical Dualism or 
Gosmothotio Idealism, nnd Monism or 
Unitarianism, 295 , Monism, its subdivi- 
sions, ^96-7 , second general fact of, — tljo 
Activity and Passivity of mind, 810 et 
aeq , wo are active in ho far as wo arc con- 
Boious, 311 , Are we always consciunsly 
active^ 312 ttaeej , this question is con- 
fined to the pliiDiiomonaof sleopand Hura- 
nambiilism, th , not identical with tho 
qiio^i on, — Have wo always a m omory of 
our consoiousnesH ? ib , opinions of phi- 
losophers on the former question, 3i2 et 
aetj , dealt with by philosophurs rather 
by hypothesis than by experiment, 319 , 
conclusioDB from expermients made by 
the author, xb , Locke's ohjcction, that 
conHciousness and the recollection of 
consciousness aro eon voi tilde, disproved 
by bomnambuhsm, 319, aud by the fact 
that di earning ib pOHsible without ino- 
mory, 321 , that the umd remains u>n- 
sciouB during sleep, ostabliRbod by ox- 
porieiice, 822, results of tho author's 
}>orsonaI oxponeuoo, — that tho nnnd is 
ncier wholly inactive, and that wo aio 
never wholly imconKuoiis of ita acti\ ity, 
822-4, Jouffioy quoted in support of 
tho authoi’s dociiiiio on this point, and 
of sundry other conclusions, 324 et aetj , 
COHOS adduced in support of uffirmativo 
of quobtioxi, that wo aro rilwayB oun- 
sciously active, 334 et air^ , Is the miud 
o\ cr unconsciously modibed 1 31S et aetj , 
this question not mooted m this coun- 
tiy, 338-62, how decided m Germany 
and Fiance, ih 339, 3ld2 , the mind con- 
tains modifications of which wo aro un- 
conscious, 3^9 ctsftq , three degrees of 
mental latency, 339 ct aetj , the fiist 
nnd second degrees illustrated bj' ca<«cs, 
34l at aey , cnscs of madness, 341 , of 
fever. 342, cose of the OomtcBso do 
Lnt al, 343, case given by Ooluridgo, 
344, the thud degree of incutal la- 
tency, 347, the problem in regaid to 
the third degree — Are there, in ouli- 
nary, mental modifications of which 
we are unconscious, but which mani- 
fest thoir exiitonoe by facts of which wo 
are conscious T 347 el aetj , 364 et aeq , 
this problem oonsidoied id itself ana m 
Its history, tb , tho affirmative main- 
tained, 348 et acfj , tho mootal modifi 
cations in question ninnifcst then ex- 
istence through thou cfibotB. 348 , tins 
istabliahed fiom tho nature of con- 
bcioubuess Itself, 348-9 , the speoial evi- 
dence foi tho affirmative ot the general 
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problem adduced, 840 e< w ; in I, Ez- 
ternal Perception, 349-SI, 366 ; II. 
AsBooiation of Ideas, 361 et ae^ , 366 el 
^ , III. Acquired Dexterities and 
Habits, 356 el eeq , 367 et teq , history 
of the dootrme of unconscious mentat 
modifications, 301 et teg. , Leibnitz the 
first to proclaim the doctnne, U>. ; 
authors referred to on doctrine of la- 
tent, 363 , oonsciousnces and memory 
in the direot ratio of each other, 368 , 
three pnnoipal facts to be noticed in 
connection with the general pho'no- 
mena of, 371 et teg , 1 Salf-ExistcnLC, 
371 , 2 Mental l/iiity or Individuality, 
373 , the truth of the testimony of, to our 
Mental Unity doubted, tS , 8 Mental 
Identity, 374, Difflcultiasand Facilities 
in the study of the phmiioniona of, d75 
et tea ; I Difficulties 1 The consofmts 
mind at once tho observing subject and 
the object observed, 375 , 2 Want ol 
uiutual co-operation, 360 , 3 No fact of 
oonsciousness can be accepted at second 
hand, 377 , 4 Fbienoraona of conscious- 
ness only to bo studied through me 
moiy, .179 , 6 Naturally blended with 
each other, and presented in complex- 
ity, t5 , 11 26 , 6 The act of reflection 
comparatively deficient in pleasure, i 
381 , IT Facilities, 382-3 
Consorvntivo Faculty, whnt, u 12, 24; 
its relation to the faoultios of Acquisi- 
tion, Beprodoction.ond Bepresontabon, 
205, the phuinomeiia of Conser- 
vation, Beproduotlon, and Ilepresonta- 
tion have not been distinmnsliod m the 
analysis of philosopboro, 208 , ordinary 
use of the terms Memory and Itecolln,- 
turn, 206 et teg ; memory jiroporly do- 
notes the power of retention, 207 , this 
use of memory nokiiowledged by Plato, 
Anetotlo, Bt Au^stin, Julius Ciraar, 
Boahger, 207, Joseph Scaligor, 208, 
SuabediBaeu,f^OB, H Sohmid, &o , 209, 
Momoiy, what, i6 ; the fact of reten- 
tion admitted, ilt ; the hypothesis of 
Avicenna regarding retention, >5 , re- 
tention admits of explanation, 210 , si- 
militudes suggested in illustration of 
the faculty of retention, by Cicero, Gas- 
sendi, 210-11 ; those resemblances of 
use simply as metaphors, 211 ; H 
Schmid quoted on, 211-18, the phm- 
nomenon of retention natiirnlly arises 
from the self-energy of mind, 211 , this 
specially shown, 211 et teg, , tlio pro- 
blem most difficult of solution is uot 
how a mental activity endures, but how 
it over vanishes, 212 ; tho difficulty re- 
moved by the principle of latent modi- 
fications, li ; forgetfulness, 218, dis- 
traotion and attention, 214, two ob- 
servations regarding memory— 1 The 
law of retention extends over all the 
phmnomena of mind alike, 215; 2. The 
v^ouB attempts to explain memory by 
physiologioal hypothesos unnecessary. 


210, memory greatly deyiondent on 
corporeal conditione, 216, pbysiolopi- 
oal hyi>othess8 of the oIder,]>syehoIo- 
msts regarding memory, 217 ; two quo.- 
Iities requisite to a gam momory, nz , 
Betention and Itepnidiiction, 218, ro- 
markablo cose of retention normtod by 
Milt etus, 219 222 , case of Giulio Guidi, 
222 ; two opposite doctrines In roganl 
to the relations of momoiy to the 
higher powers of mmd—1 That a great 
power of momory is incompatible with 
a high degree of intelligence, 22.1 ; this 
opinion refuted by facts, 224 , examples 
of high intelligence and great memory, 
Joseph Sualigor, Orotiiis, Pascal, &c , 
224-6, 2 That n high degree of intol- 
hgoiice HiipposoB great power of me- 
mory, 226 

ConstantiuR a Sarnaiio, i 235 
Contemplative Fcolmgs, tea Feelings 
Contradiction, law of, see Nnn-Contradic- 
tiou and Thought 
Coutrun, i 236 

Cope, rpforred to on the moanmg of ei 
iro0oi. DL ffe^tCTOi, 1, 47 
CottuiiiiM, 1 ) 8 

Cousin, 1 . b.l, 128, roforrod to on Des- 
cartes’ co'iilo ergo turn, 372 , vigorously 
nssaiiltcd the school of Condillac, 398 , 
II 69 , 280 , 390 
Cowlov, qiiotod, II 486 
Cmmor, his A uecdota Urata, rofon cd to, 
1 61 ; 52, 114 

Orontioii, as ooncoived by us, ii 405 
Critical method, what, ii 103 , its sphero, 
193-4 , notice of its employment in phi- 
losophy, 194 

CroiisiiE, 11 61-2, distinguished Porcop- 
tioD horn Sensation, 97 , 332, ipioted 
on Judgment, 33.5-7 

CudwoTth, 1 39 , hold Plastic Medium, 
300, 308 , II 121. 

Cullen, 1 76 ; 109 

Custom, powoi of, 1 84 6 , scoptical ni- 
feroDco from the inlluoiice of, 80 , tosti- 
nionies to, 89 
Cuvier, I 358 

Cyrus, hiB groat momory, ii 226 
D'AltLY, 11 390 

D'Alembert, i. 2.54 , on Touch, ii 1 55 , 
172. tee Sight. 

Dsmasoenns, referred to, on dcGintion of 
philosophy, 1 51 , n 37 
Damiron, rotorred to, on doctrine of mon- 
tiil latouey, i 339, 363 
Dnnls), reforred to, on tho distinction of 
faculty aud powoi, 1 178. 

Davies, Sir John, quoted, i 73 
Davis, hiR commentary on Cicero, referred 
to, i 61 

Decomposition, tee Elabomtivo Faculty 
Degemndo, i 264 , 302. u. 281 , quoted 
on Classification, 282-3 , 329-30, see Lon- 
ffungo. 

Deity, His exiatenoe an inforenco from n 
epocial clnas of efibeta,^!. 26 , those ex* 
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tiluBively given in the pbconoaenn of 
mind, 0 ; what kind of cause consti- 
tutes a Doit^f 0i, 27 ; notion of God not 
eontaiued in tbo notion of a inero First 
Cause, 20 , to the notions of a Pnniary 
and Omnipotent Cause must be added 
those of Intelliffeuce and Virtue, 27 ; 
conditions of the proof of the existence 
of a Deity, twofold, 27*8 ; proof uf theso 
conditions dependent on philosophy, 80. 
Domoentus, his theory of Perception, ii 38, 
121 , his doctrine of the qualities of mat 
ter, 108 , hiB doctrine that all tiio senses 
arc only modifluationa of Touch, 152 
Domosthones, i 74 

Dunzinj'or, referred to, on definition of 
' Philosophy, 1 49 , 863 
Do Ilaei, on Touch, ii 155 , 349. 

Jlerodun, ii. 292 , 300 , 308 
Descartes, roforrod to, on definition of 
philosophy 1 49, 72, 90, 108, his 
d]\ifiion of philosophy, 110, his doc« 
tnuo of substance, 155 , regarded faculty 
of knowledifc as the fundainontal power 
of mind, 187 , the first uniformly to use 
ns equivalent to conscious- 
nosH, 196 7 , uae<l njt^ciwn in its psycho- 
lo^'ical application, 234, 257, Atten- 
tion , 289 , to himbolongs tliebypothosis 
of Occasional Causes, 300, 302, 308, held 
tliatthe miiid is always conscious, 313, 
hiR coqiic c3go*u3P>, 372, ii 398 , hisopm- 
lon ro^rding moiilul powers, 7 , 39, "t 
Perception , oardiiial ]inncip1o of his phi- 
losophy, 41 ; twofold ubo of the term idea 
by, 42 , lu Id the more complex hy|io- 
tbesiH of Ropreseutntivo Peiception, 48 
i distiiiguishod Perception from 
Sonsatioii, 97 , rocallod attention to the 
distinction of Pnniary and Secondary 
Qualities, 108 , 210 , 351, »it Kepufative 
Faculty, on pleasure, 400, Aec/ Foelmgs 
Desire, Conation and Will 
Dostutt Tiac>, 1 25‘3 
Dovillemniid} , icfoiiud to, on. Anstotlo's 
doctrine ol spocioB, ii 37 
l)e VrioB, li 50 

Dextontius, acquired, ITihit 
Diimocti(, how to be ouiployod, 349 50 
Logic 

Duleiot, 1 00 
Jhgby, Sir Konolm, ii. 121 
iliugeucs, LoortiUB 
liiAcuMiona OIL l^itihsopluff tlio auUiar's 
roforrod to, i 13 , 47 , 57 , U1 , 05 , &c. 
Disposition, what, i 178. 

Distance, Visual, »ec Sight 
Dogmatists, a set of physicians, noticed, 
i. 54 ,* headed by Galen, ib 
DonolluB, Ins groat nienioiy, ii. 225. 
Doubt, the first stop to phuosopliy, i 81 ; 
90, on this philosophers unanimous, 90, 
tefitimoniostonoea of,0. Philosophy. 
Dreaming, possible without memoiy, i 
321 , an effect of imagination deter- 
mined by association, ii. 269 , cose of, 
mentioned by Abel, 270 
Du Bob, od pioasure, ti. 464, tec Feelings. 


Durandua, i. 253 ; quoted on. doctrine of 
species, 11 86 ; his dootnne of species 
oonourred in by Occam, Gregory of 
Jbnoin], and Biel, 37 , quoted on dis- 
tinction of intuitive and abstractive 
knowledge, 71 

EBEnHAUD, ii 416 See Feelings. 

Education, Liberal and Professional, dis- 
onminated, l 6, the true end of liberal 
education, 16 , place and importance of 
the feelings in education, lo, 386 , the 
great problem in, 384 

Ego, or Self, meaning of, illustrated from 
Plato, 1 . 162 4 ; Aristotle, Hicrocles, 
Cicero, Macrobins, Arbutbnot, Gatien- 
Amoult, quoted in further illiibtration 
of, 164-6 , the terms Ego and Non-Ego, 
referable to Self and Not-Self, 167 ; 
ow expressed in Gorman and French, 
167 , the Ego and Non-Ego given by 
conHCiousneBsin equal counterpoise and 
independence, 292 , nee CousciouBoess 

Elaboraiivo Faculty, wbat, ii 14, 25, 

277 , acts included under, , how 
designated, 15 , 277 , defect in the 
analysis of ibis faculty by philosophers, 

278 , positions to be established regard- 
ing, 279, comparison as determined by 
objective conditions, 279, 281 , as de- 
termined by the necessities of the 
thinking subject, 281 et ipq , Clasaifloa- 
tion, Oompo&ition, or B> uthosis shown 
to bo an act of oomparison, 281, 292 , 
in regard to complex or oollootive 
notions, 281-2 , in the simplest act of 
classification, the mind dependent on 
language, 282 , DocompositioD twofold, 

1 in tbo interest of tbo Fino Arts, 283 ; 

2 in the interest of Science, 264 ; Ab- 
straction, 264 H «er/ , abstraction of 
the senses, 28.5 , abstraction, a na- 
tural and necessary process, t& , the 
work of coinpansoji, 287 , Generalisa- 
tion, 287 el »cq , idoaiibstmct and indi- 
vidual, 287'6 ; abstract general notions, 
what and how formed, 288 , twofold 
quantity m notions, — Extension and 
Uoniprchonsion, 289 , thoir dosigna- 
Uoiis, %b , abetraction from, and at- 
tention to, are oorrelativo terms, 292 , 
Partial or Concrete Abstiviction, 293 , 
Modol Abstraction, nb , goueralisation 
dependent on abstmction, but abstme- 
tiondoes not involve generalisation, ib ; 
Stewart quoted to this cfToot, t6 , Can 
\o form nn adequate idea of what is 
donotod by an al^tract general term T 
295 rt ; the controversy botweon 
Nominalism and Conceptualism pnnci- 
pally agitated in Britain, 296 ; two opin- 
ions on, which still divide philosophers, 
ih , Nominalism, what, 297 , maintain- 
ed by Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, Adam 
Smith, Campbell, and Stewart, 297-S; 
dootnne of Nominalism aa stated by 
Berkeley, 298, 300, Conoeptualinm 
maintaiiiod by Locke, 300 , by Brown, 
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801-8; Brown's doctrino orittciaed, 303 
et seq ; his confutation of Nominalifiinj 
804 , 1 That the Nominalists allow the 
appr^ension of resemblancOf proved 
(wainst Brown by reforence to Hobbes^ 
805 ; Berkeley, to. , Hume, 806 ; Adam 
Bmith^ 807 t Campbell, t6 j Stewart, 
«6 ; 2. T^t Brown wrong in bolding 
that the fooling (notion ) of sunilitudo 
is general, ana constitutes the gone* 
ral notion,— proved by a senes of ax- 
ioms, 808 — lO ; possible grounds of 
Brown's supposition that tho feeling of 
resemblance is universal, 310 13 , sum- 
marv of tiie author’s dootnne of Gen- 
eralisation, 318 , Brown's dootnne of 
generaJ notions further oonfiidei*ed, 818 
19 , Does language ongmate lu general 
apuella^ves or by proper names f 829 
e( see Laugimge , Judgment and 
l^ASOiiing shown to be acts of compon- 
son, 838 e( seq ; these necessary from 
the hmitation of the human mind, 333 , 
act of judgment, what, 335-6 ; consti- 
tuonts of a judgment, — Subject, Predi- 
cuto. Copula, 836 , expressed in words 
IS a Proposition, th , how tho parts of 
a proposition are to be discnminatod, 
tb , what Judgment involves, 337 ; 
Beasomug, wha^ ib ; illustrated, tb , 
Deductive and Inductive, 338 , Deduc- 
tive, its axiom, tb , its two kinds, 
338-9, Comprehension and fbctonsion 
ofnotionsasapphedtoBeosomng, 339, 
1 Deductive reasoiiing in tho whole of 
Comprehension, 339-10, its canon id 
this whole, 840 , 2 Deductive reason- 
ing in the whole of iSztension, 841 , 
Inductive reasomng, its axiom, 342 ; 
of two kinds, 343 , Deductive and In- 
ductive illation must bo of au absolute 
necessity, ; account of Induction by 
logicians erroneous, 843-4 , in Exton- 
Biouand Comprehension, the analysis of 
the one ooiresponds to the eynthosis of 
the other, 344, confusion among philo- 
sophers from not having observed this, 
346 

Eleatio school, i 106. 

Empedocles, ii. 34 , 171. 

Empiric or Empirical, its by-moaning in 
common English, i 54; oiigui of tins 
meaning, tb , its philosophical moan- 
ing, 55 , used in contrast with the term 
neeesaary, 56, see Knowledge , the 
terms htsloncal and empii fca(, used os 
synonymous by Aristotle, ^ 

Empirics, tho, noticed, i 64. See Empiric 

Erapincus, Sextus, quoted on division of 
philosophy, 1 118, 115, his omploy- 
ment of trwaCa^ottf 200 

Encephnlos, see Brain 

JCKrqclo27CBdia Bi itanmcaf i 165. et ahhi 

Ends and Means discnmiuaten, i 10 , 
adaptation of means to ends, how 
pleasing, ii 503 , ends of two kinds, 
external and lutomal, hence the UsoAii 
UMd tho Perfect, 504. 


Bnerffy, what, i. 179 ; dutinotion of fimt 
and Boooud, 180 , we may supiioee tbi'ee 
kinds of mental,— lnennt, liiimiiiient, 

and Transeuni ii. 423, see Mind. 

Ennui, li 478 reoUnga. 

EphoBiuB, Miohoel, hie employment of 
1 201 ; Mb dootnne ol eon- 
scioueneas, , see Psellus, Miohoel; re- 
ferred to on Anstotlo’s dootnne of 
Bpetdee, ii 38. 

Epiototns, referred to, i 48. . , , 

Bpionreana, divisionofphilosophyadopteu 

i>y. » 112. 

Epicurus, hiB theory of Poroeption, ii. 88, 
121 . 


Eachenmayor, u 230 

Etliioa, prosuppOBoa a oortain knowlodRO 
of mind, 1 62 ; why usually deeignatod 
a uietice, 118 , division of philoaofihy, 
114 , a Domologioal acionco, 124 
Euclid, 11 36 , <4, , 

Eugonius, or Eu^nios, of Bulgana, tiw 
employment of inivet5i)(rw and avreir«- 
yvtoai^f 1 200, 11 290 , 340 
Euler, 1 800 , his groat memory, li 225* 
Eiinpidoa, quoted, ii. 273 
Euseoius, I 114 
Eustratnis, i 200 

Exiimmations, their use and importance 
in a olasH of Philosophy, 1 . 17 
Excluded Middle, law of, u 308, 624 
Excrtive, as a term denoting faculties of 
wiU and doslre, i 186 
Existence, analogy between our expenonoo 
and the absolute order of, i 80 , man's 
knowledge of, relative, 136 rt seq , all 
not comprised in what is relative to us, 
140, fee Knowledge , potential and no- 
tunl, bow distinguished, 179 i designa- 
tions of potential and of actual, 180 , tlie 
highest form of thought, ii 866, 898 
Exponeutial, x 55. 

Experimoutal, its hmitation, i 55 
Extension, an object of Sight, ii 167, see 
Sight, cannot bo represented to the 
mmd except os oolourod, 168, 171 , 
cannot be represented in Imagination 
without shape, 170 , objection to this 
doctrine obviated, 171. See Space 
Extension of notions, see Elaburutivo Fa- 


culty 


Facciolati, i 96 , 11 418. 

Faculty, origin and meaning, i 177 ; ap- 
propriately applied to natural cajiabi- 
lities, 179 ; distineuislied fiom capacity, 
iL 4 , form of, what, 191 
Foolmgs, one gmnd division of the phie- 
nomouu of mind, i 122, u 414 , Nomo- 
logy of, 1 123, this called PhtUisojiby 
xtf Taste, Mstkeftc, 123-4 , ambiguity of 
word, 128-4, 184 , ii 419 ; Nomology of 
feelings best denominated Apolaustic, i. 
124, two prelifflinaiyquestLuns regard- 
ing, 11 414 , I Do the phionomona of 
IMeasuio and Pam constitute a distinct 
orrler of mental states I 415 tt spq , the 
fuoliDgs not recognised us the luamfus- 
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tatioOB of any fundamental power by 
Anntutlo or PlatOj or until a very recent 
ponod, 415-16 , recoirniiiOD of the feel- 
turn by modem pbilosophorH, 416 , 
SiHzer, MendclbBohn, KcHtuor, Memors, 
Eborbard^ Platnorj ib , Kant the first 
to oetabli^ the tncliotoiny of tho men- 
tal powers, f Kant's doctnuo con- 
troverted by some pbilosoplicrs of note, 
417 , Can we disonminnte iu oonsciuus- 
noas certain states which cannot bo 
reduced to those of Cog-nition or Cona- 
tion? 420 f this queation decided lu the 
affirmative by on appeal to expenonoe, 
%b f grounds on which objection has 
boon taken to tho feelings ns a class of 
mental phiDiiomona cu-ordinato with 
those of cognition and conation, 421 
ei Mq , Krug quoted, 422-3 , Biuude 
qiiotod ID answer to Krug, 423-5 , II 
AVhat 18 tho position of the Feelings by 
roforanoe* to the two other classes of 
mental phrcDomena? 425 , fiiunde 

quoted on this question, 425-8 , inter- 
mediate between tho cognitions and 
conations, 425 , importance of a cor- 
rect undcrstaiiding of tho nature and 
irifltionce of, 427 , plaoo of the theory 
of, in tho science of mind, ib , 111 
Into what subdivisions arc tho Feelings 
to be dibtnlnited? 428 et Aetj , divisions 
proposed by philosophers, 428, by 
Kant, 428-9, Sohiilse, 429, Ilillobm a, 
%li , Herbart, ib , Cams, ib , bow dis- 
ornmiiutcd from coguitiou and conation, 
431-3; what are the general conditions 
which determine the existence of Plca- 
Kuro and Pain? 434 et teq , 1 Theory 
of Pleasure aud Puiii stateil in the ab- 
stract, 434-42 ; pleasure and pain op- 
posed as coutrancH, 436 , definitions of 
pleasure and puin, 440, these illubtrated, 

1 pleasure the roflox of energy, 440 , 

2 spontaneous and unirapodod, 443 , 

3 of whioh wo ore conscious, 442, 
pleasure Positive and Negative, 442, 
pain Positive and Negative, tb , posi- 
tive pain subdivided, jb , corollaries 
hoin precuding doctnuo, 443, goiioml 
Instonuil notices of theories of tho 
Pluasutablo, 444 c( fcq , those thones 
fall into two grand olnsses,— the Pla- 
toDio and Aristotolic, 445 , Plato the 
Brat to attempt the generalisation of a 
law of pleasure aud pain, ib , Plato's 
theory,— tliat a state of pleasuic is al- 
ways jirocodud by n state of pain, 446 
et arq , sum of Plato's doctrine of tho 
pleastimble, 440 , the doutnuu of Aris- 
totle proposed to correct and supple- 
luent the Platouio, 450 , the theory of 
Anstotlo, — pleasure the concomitant 
of tho unimpeded enoi^y of a power, 
451-3, nothing added id antiqiuty to 
the two theories of Plato and Aiistotle, 
453 ; the theories of Plato and Aristotle 
reduced to unity, 454-6, in what sense 
tho Plutonic do^a la true, 455 ; alter 


compulaoiy inaotion pleasure higlier 
than in ordinaxy circumstances, 456 , 
unfair to apply the magnifying effect of 
contrast to disprove the positive reality 
of pleasure more than of pain, 457; 
pleasure and pain both Absolute and Il- 
lative, tb f Cardan held a theory iden- 
tical with Plato’s, 458, Ins theory 
criticised, 459; Alontaigno held a simi- 
lar doctrine, ib » , Do->carted' dootnno 
of the pleasurablo, 460, groundlossly 
lauded for its novelty and importance, 
460-1 , only a vague version oi that of 
Aristotle, 461 , Leibnitz adopted both 
the countei -thoonou, 462 , imctrine of 
Wolf, 462-4 , wrongly couhidors pica 
mire an attribute of the object^ 463 ; 
Wolf’s dootnno partially assailed by 
Hoiidolssobn, 464 , doctnne of Du Bos 
and Pouilly, 464-d , of Sulzer, 466-71 , 
of OonovcBi and Vem, 471 , of Kant, 
471-5 , Classification of Foohngs, 476 , 
their principle of classification internal, 
tb , Mmit of a twofold classification, 
OR Causes and as Effects, 476-7, os 
causes divided into Pleasurable and 
Painful, 477 , application of foregoing 
theoiy to explain in goiicml the enuses 
of pleasurable and painful feeling, 477 
et heq , apparent ountradictions of the 
theory prove real confirmations, 477, 
2}olcfi fm nirnU*, 476, Knnui, tb , all 
oooupaiion either piny or labour, %b ; 
lovo of action signahsod as a fact lu 
human nature by all observors, 479 , by 
Samuel Johnson, xb , Adam Ferguson, 
\b , Palcy, 480 , tho theory coiihrmed 
by the pbrenoinona of tho Painful Af- 
fections, 481 ti aeu , of Giief, 482; 
authoi'S by whom tlicso observed, ib , 
of Poar, 483 , of Pity, ib , of Ener^tio 
Kmotions, 484 , goncral causes v^ich 
contnbiito to raise or lower tbo intensity 
of our onorgios, 484 el bcq ^ T Novelty, 
485, II Contrast, 486 , III llaraiony 
and Discord, 487 , IV Association, 488 , 
this pnnciple supposes pains aud plou- 
Bures not founded on itself, 489 , the 
attempt to resolve all our pleasures 
and pains into sssocitition vieious in a 
twofold way, t 6 , Hutcheson moro pro- 
perly appreciated tho infincuce of asbo- 
cintioD, xh , the Feelings considered as 
Effects, 491 ft sfq , os many different 
feelings us tlioro nio distinct modes of 
mental activity, 491 , two grand classes 
of, I Sensations, 491 et kq , of sen- 
sations, two classes, 1 of tho Five 
Sonsos , 2 of tbo Sousiis Vagus, 492 ti 
afq 9 organic pleasure and pain, 493-4 , 
bow far tbo theory of pleasure and pom 
affords an explanation of the phocno- 
meniu 495 , II Sentiments, divided 
into Coutomplative and Practical, 495 ; 
Contemjilativo into those of the Sub- 
sidiary Facuitios, and of tho Elabora- 
tiv e, 495 et aeq , the first class into those 
of ^If-CoDsoiousness and of Imagmo- 
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tion, 496 ; a, of Solf-ConsciousneEiB, 406 
el teg. , Tedium or Enmn, 496-7 , Paa- 
limea, 497 . Games of Skill and Chanoa, 
xb, f Giddmeas, 408 , Nausea, ib , b 
SeDtiments concomitant of Imagina- 
tion, 408 et teg , the Beautiful, Low 
constituted, 409, 506 c( teq ; condi- 
tions of the pleasurable aa regards the 
Undontanding, 500 ei teq , obscni e and 
confused cagnitions, bow disagreeable, 
901 , Wit, how pleasing , sentiment of 
Truth, how pleasing, 602 , Qenoialisa- 
tion and Specification, how pleasurable, 
tb ; Science, how pleasing, 60S , De- 
duction from first priiiciplos, %h , adap- 
tation of Means to Ends, bow ]deasiug, 
60d , Peelings that orise fioni the Ima- 
gination and Understanding lu conjuiie- 
tion, 506 et teq ; 490 , Beauty and 
Sublimity, 507 et teq . , Beauty distin- 
guished us Absolute and Itclativo, 507 , 
this distiuotion unsound, 608 , tho Use- 
ful and the Beautiful distinct, ib , St 
Augustm'a dootnne on this point 
superior to the modern, 5OS-0 , Itoln- 
tive Beauty, what, 609 , tlie theory of 
Free or Absolute Beauty, ih , the theory 
explains the diiTerence of individuals 
111 tho approhcnsiuu of the Beautiful, 
610 , and iiSurds tho reason why our 
plonaure is lessened whan wo anal>8s 
the object into its parts, 911 , liolativo 
Beauty from the oonformity of Menu to 
End, ib , judgments of Tosto oilbor 
Pure or Mixed, 612 , the Beautiful de- 
fined, tb , the foolmg of the Sublime 
partly pleasurable, partly painful, 612 
et teq , theory oi the Sublime, 913, 
the Sublime divided into that of Ex- 
tonsion, Protension, and Intension, 912 
el teq , Kant quoted in illustration of 
the Sublime lu its three forms, 915 , 
the Picturesque, whoreiu it consists, 
and how it differs from the Sublimo 
and Beautiful, 916, tho l*roctioal Feel- 
ings, 617 , their divisions, 1, thoso re- 
lative to Bolf-Prcsorvation, 517 , 2 
joyment of Existence, 918 , 3 Preser- 
vation of Specios, lb , 4 Tondoncy to 
Dcvolopmont, 919, 9 the Moral Isiw, tb. 
Feiguson, Adam, i 87 , u, 442 , on love 
of action, 479 
Femejius quoted, i 407. 

Ferraiiensis, i. 253, ii 8, 71 
Fichte, referred to on definition of phi- 
losophy, I 50 ; division of philosojihy 
adopted by, 120, 291 ; issue of lus 
Idealism, 294 , his objeotion to the duo- 
^ tnne of Natural Realism, ii 132 
Ficlnus, Mareiliiis, i 69 , 293 , quoted on 
a passage in Plato’s Timcetu, 307 , ii. 8. 
Flint, Rev, Mr, case of, i 342 
Forge, Do la, 1 234, hold hypotbosis of 
Divine Assistanoe, 300-2 
Fonseca, ii. 285 , 332. 

Fracastonus, quoted on Platonio nhilo- 
eophv, 11 . 33 , 209 , 332, ref errou toon 
the Sublime, 613. i 


Franklin, i 70. 

Preigius, Joannes Thomas, 1 . 136. 

Fries, referrod to on the distinotion of 
faculty and power, i. 178 , 363 ; 383, 
ii 200 , 229 , 233 ; 241. 

Fromondus, li 8. 

Function, what, i 180. 

Gaxii, Theoph , 1 1 34-6 
Galon, i 194, tee Dogmatists, his doctrine 
of mental powers, u. 9-6 , 39 , 37 , on 
Touch, 156 , quoted on Perception, 923. 
Gall, his mode of plironologicol discovery, 
1 abet teq , how ho mot the argument 
against phrenology from the existenoo 
and extent of tho Frontal Sinuses, 412. 
See Phrenology and Siniisos 
Garmer, quoted, i 71 , 72-3 , il 280 
Gassendi, his division of philosophy, i 
119-20, used teflfelion lu its psycholo- 
gical ajipliLation, 234 ; l^cld PJastio 
Moilium, 3118 , 406, leforred to ou 
Aristotle’s dnetnno of spcLics, h 37 , 
fundamental error of Btowai t id regard 
to tho }>hiluKO)iliy of, 199, though a 
bcuKation ilmt ho admitted ItoOectioii ns 
n soul CO ofknowlodgo, 200 , and did not 
assimilato Itefiection to Souse, 201 , Ins 
division of the cugnitivo phienomona, 
202, Intellect, acoording to him, has 
tliioD functions, — 1 Intelloctiiol Appro- 
houBion, 202 , 2 RoOection, 20 1 , 3 
Hoasoiung, t5 , 210 See Oonsorvative 
Faculty 

Gatien-Arnoult, i 81; 82, 91, quoted 
ou Ego, 165-6 , il 277, 

Ot/ahl, ambiguous, ii 419 See Feeling. 
GeiierahsntiDii, tee Elaborative Faculty 
General notions, tee Elabonitivo Faoiiltv. 
Genius, annlysod into Attention, i 296-8 
Gonovcsi, 11 S, distiiigiiiHbod Purcoption 
from Sensation, 97, 349, on pleasure, 
471. 

Gerard, Alexander, on Laws of Associa- 
tiou, u 232 

Gdruzox, I 80 , 107 , 1 28 
Glandulio Pacchioni, what, i 414 , nrgn- 
meut against phrenology dciivod from, 
lb , 419 

Gloig, Bishop, his opinion uf Betd’s 
polemio on poi-ception, ii 41, 
Gnosoologin, what, i 122 
Gnostologia, tee Gnosoologin 
Goolenins, Budolpliiis, the first to apply 
tho term ptqchofoqq to a tro<itiso re- 
lative to the human mind, i 136 , 235 
Gorgius, tho sophist, 1 . 294 
Govoanus, Antonins, ii 340. 

Grammar, why usually designed an art, 
I 114, Il8 , univorsat or philosophicul, 
a nomological sciouce, 123 
Grammanan, John the, tee Philoponus 
Gray, quoted, ii 235. 

Qrook language, example of its perfection, 
f 177, expresses syutactioal rolalioua by 
flexion, 253 

Grogorovius, quoted on memory of Quidi, 
li 222. 
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Gregctry, Dr Jamcs^ LU great memot^. 
li. 2^1 

Gregory, of NaTsiauznm, quoted, u 235 
Gregory, of Njsea, quoted on mental 
powers, u 6. 

Gregfory of Rimim, i. 253 ; ii 71. 

Gnmm, i 134 

GrotiuB, his groat nieruory, ii 225. 
Gmibhuisen, ii 157 
Gniyor, i 234 

Guidi, Giulio, his groat momory, u 222 

llADtT,what,i 178 , acquired habits three 
tbeones of, viz the iiiochanioal, thoury 
of conscioosnesB without memory, and 
tho theory of latency, 355-61, 368-71 , 
explained lu oceordunuo wiUi analogy 
by tliooiy of menial latency, 3G9 
Ilnllo, postman of, onao of, showing that 
tlio mind IS active while body asleep, 

1 :J34-.0 , 

Haller, i 3^6 

Harmony, law of, ice Conaciousness 
Hartley, hts theory of habit, luoclianical, 

1 356 

ITurtlomn School, ii 162 
Ilnvot, his edition of Pascal's Pe7iaces re- 
ferred to, 11 171 

Hogclj rofoii'od to on dediiition of philo- 
sophy, 1 50 , 64 
lleinsms, Dan, i 250, u 208 
llelvotius, quoted on the influenco of pte- 
conoQived opinions, i 77, 256-8, see 
Attentiuii 

llorostorbuis, i 142-7, ii. 340, referred 
to on Uoauty, 610 

Henry, of Ghent, his doctiine of mental 
powers, 11 8 

Horochdos Ponticus, i 45, 47 
lIoiaclituB, 1 89, 11 121 
Horbart, ii S32 , 429, ice Feelings 
Ilernnm, see Ammonius 
ilcrodutus, uses tho vtirb i 48; 

85 

llorvroiis, 2 253 , ii 37 
Herz, Maicus, ii 498 
[lesiud, quote<l, i 366 
iJioroofos, 1 104, his omplo^'mont of 

<ruvai<r^«'ic, 200 

Iltloiro, 8t, 1 2d(> ; u 210. 

Hilanus, bt, quoted, i 75 
Hillehmnd, ii 199 , 429, see Feelings 
ili})pocruieei, ullogod expiession of, quot- 
1 47 ; writing lu which it occurs 
spunouB, 47 

Historical Knowledge, see Einpincnl and 
* Knowledge 

Hobbes, qiiotod on dohnition of phdoso- 
pliy, 1 40 , on Pereoption, 203, ii. 523, 
a material idealist, 60 , quoted on tho 
tram of thought, 229, a nominalist, 
297 , domonstmtos the law of tiie tiuiS- 
oient Reason from that of Noii-Contru- 
diotion, 306 
Hdekor, 1 . 154 

IIolFbauor, maintained that great Intel- 
hgonoo supposes grout inemor}, ii. 226- 
Houior, quoted, i. 52 , 370. 


Hommel, i 89. 

Hoi aoo, quoted, i 179 ; ii 235 , 348 
Hortonsius, his great memory, ii. 226 
Ilubnor, distinguished Vital Sense from 
Organic Senses, ii 157. 

Hugo a Sancto Victoro, ii 71 
Hume, quoted on testimony of conscious- 
ness in Porooption, i 290-91, ii 117, 
his nihilism a scoptioal conclusion from 
tho premises of previous pbilusophers, i, 
294 ; doubts tho trutli ot tho tostiniony 
of consciousness to our mental unity, 
373 , hiB scoptioisni, its meaning, use, 
and results, 394 et hi r/ , quoted as to 
ground of icjccting the testimony of 
consciousnehH in Perception, 11 131, on 
lawsof Association, 232, quoted on Tma- 
gination, 26b , quoted on Nominalism, 
297, 306, 362, see llcgulativo Faculty, 
388, see ifml ; the use made hy him of 
the opinion, that the notion of Causality 
IS the offspring of exf>cnonco, or gen- 
dered upon custom, 394 , the parent of 
all that IB of pnncipal value in our 
more recent mctaphxsiLS, tO ; refuted 
attempts to establish the principle of 
Causality on that of Contradiction, 306 
Hurr, I 88. 

Hutcheson, regarded oonBClou^DO«s as a 
special faculty, i 208 , distmguibhed 
Perception fiom Sensation, ii 97 » 
quoted on division of senHCs into five, 
156, 442, quoted and commended ou 
AsHooiatioD, 489 , ou Abbulute and Be- 
lative Beauty, 507 

Hypothesis, what, i 168 , first condition 
of a legitimate, 169-70 ; sooond, 170-li 
see also ii 135 ef set/ , onLeria of good 
Olid bad, 1 171-2 

lAiiXDLicnuB,qnotcd on mental powers, ii 6- 
Ideahhir, Cosmothctie what, i 295, em- 
braces the majoiity of modem philoso- 
pliers, lb , its subrliMsions, 295-6, see 
ConsciousDess; absolute, howaphiloso- 
phical system IB often prevented fiom 
falling into, 297 
Tdoutity, law of, ii 524 
Imagination, see RopreBODtative Faculty. 
Immediate Knowledge, see Knowledge 
Incompressibility, uliiniate, law of, whence 
derived, il 406 

Induction, what, i 101 , a synthetic pro- 
cess, 102 , iiiduotivo method, notice 
of its employment in philosophy, ii. 
194, inductivo reasoning, 342-4 
Infinite, Regulative Foculty 
Infliioiioo, toi XU brought into oommon use 
iiy Suarez, i 307 , ti^uxtu, first used 
lu the pseudo- Anstotelio treatise JJe 
Causis, lb. 

Integrity, law of, see Conseioiisness 
Intuitii 0 KnowMge, see Knowledge. 
Iodic School, i 104-105 
IronseuB, quoted on mental powers, ii 6. 
Irwing, 1 236. 

IsidoniB, quoted on mental powers, ii 6 
Italio School, i, 105* 
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jACOsr, quoted, i 87, 40-41 J 291 , hol^ a 
doctniio of Percoption anwogous to toat 
ofKeid,!!. 126 j 649 
Jandunus, on Touch, u 165. 

Jiudme, Profesaor, noticed, 1. 889j quoted 
on tho best met^ocl of dctci mining' 
merit in a class of philosophy, 889 ef ieg, 
Jeffrey, Franms, notioed on AssooiatioD« 
11. 480 

Jerome, of Prague, i 88. 

JohneoOj Samuel, quotod on love of 
action, ii. 470. 

JousoD, Ben, his great memory, ii 225 
Jovifiroy, referred to on the diatinotion of 
faculty and power, i 178 , quotod in 
support of the author’s doctrine that 
tho muid is novel wholly inactive, and 
that we are never wholly unconscious of 
ils activity, and of sundiy other couclu* 
sioDS, 824 ei wy , holds that tho mind 
IS frequently awake wbou the eoiisea are 
asleep, S24 , thinks it probable that tho 
mind 18 always awake, 325 , gives induc- 
tion of foots in support of this codlIu- 
Bion, 325 ei itq , gives analysis and ex- 
planation of the *plisQno[nena adduced, 
326 ei seq , holds distraction and noti- 
dihiraction matters of mtolbgoneo, 326, 
a])phcs foregoing analysis to phtuuo- 
mona of sleep, 329 ; liie doctriiio illus- 
trated by personal experience, 3J0 et 
tf<j , by oxporiouce of thoHO attondact 
on tho Nok, 331 , by awakening ut an 
appointed hour, oS2, his ^uoihI cod- 
cluMODS, 333 et seq , his woory corro- 
borated by the ciuie of the postmau of 
Halle, 334 ct eeq , belonged to the Scoto- 
Qaliican school of philosophy, 390 
Judgment, jiee Elabuiative Faculty 
Juukei, narratos caac of postman of Hallo, 
i 835 

Juvenal, quoted, i. 386 , 387 ; u 348. 

iLESTMsn, 11 416, et>r Focliiigs , quoted 
on HescarieB' doctrine of pleasure, 461. 
Karnes, rofeirod to on question of inuntal 
latency, i 363, quoted on utility of 
Abstraction, jl 287 

Kant, quotod, i 39, icfoiTed to on dcfini- 
t’ou of philosophy, 49 , 58 , on Llio love 
of unity, 69 , his anticipation of tho dis- 
covery of Urauus, 70, his divisum of 
philosophy, 120, 141, odmitB tho fact 
of the testimo ny of cousciouBaoes lu per- 
ception, 291, 299, maintains that wo 
are always coijscionsl) active, 318, 324, 
363 ; doubts tho truth of tho testimony 
of consciousness to our Mental Unity, 
373, and to our Mental Identity, 374; 
a Scotchman by descent, 896 , his philo- 
sophy originated in a recoil against the 
Bcuptioism of Hume, t5 ; 397 ; his doc- 
tnue of spneo and timo, 402, 404, li 
8, onunoiatcd tho law by winch For- 
ocption and Sensation are governed in 
their reciprocal relations, 99, divides 
the senses into two,~ /ieiisus f^aqu/i and 
HcMiu J^\xus, 157 i 195, eeo Necosuty , 


quoted on proper application of term 
j‘ilnft9actioH, 292, 416, 423, 471, ./irf 
FoeUngs, on Beauty, 508, rofcrrwl to 
on the Sublime, 513; quotod 51o, eec 
Feelings , hie analysis of judgiuente, 

826. , « ^ A- 

Kookermann, distinguished Reftootion 
from Observation, i 234-5 ; u. 348. 


Kepler, i 75 

Know thyself, 1 38. 

Knowledge, diRcrimlnatcd from intolloo- 
tual cultivation, i 8 , w bother know- 
ledge or mental exorcise the sunonur 
end, considered, 8-13, populai solution 
this question,— that know lodge is tho 
higher end, — and lie rosults, 9 , know- 
ledge either piactical or sjioculativo, 
id , tho ond of pmotioal Iniowledge, 
, 10 , tho ond of spooulative know- 
ledge, 10, the question resolved hy 
idiiJosuphura lu coutrudictron to the 
ordinary opinion, 11 , this contradiction 
©von involvod in tho toriii Phxhmphq, 
fh , authonties adduuocl as to montul 
exorcise being higher than kuowlcdgo, 

— PUto, Prior, Anstotle, Aquinas, 
ScotUB, Malebranche, Lossing, Von 
Mlillcr, Jean Paul Hichtor, 12-14 , know- 
ledge pUiloRophira), scientific or nttion- 
ol, and oinpincal or bietorical discrimi- 
nated, 53-8, ompiiical, tho knowledge 
that ft thing is,-— on, 55-C , examples 
of, .j6 , thiB oi^rcs^ion how rondorod in 
liftttn, lb , srr£iupii)cul, pliiloMOphita), 
the knowledge wh> oi how a thing is, — 
TO SiuTi, 58 , man's knowledge relative, 
61, 137-46, tlie ropresoutuiion of nml- 
titudo in unity, 08 nee Unit> , facul- 
ties of, one grand division of powers of 
mind, 122, teRtimonios to rolntnit^' of, 

— Anstotlo, Augubtm, MelniichUioii, 
elder Sualigor, 139-40, ull oxistoiice not 
comprised in what is rclutiv c tu us, 1 40 , 
this pnnnplo has two blanches, 141 , 
the first, 141-45, the second, 146 4S , 
three ncuscs in which knowledge iclii- 


tive, 148 , two o}ip08]te senes of expres- 
sions applied to, tb , facultyof, lomiided 
by some philosophers as tho fiindnnion- 
tal power of mind, 187 , distiibiiuon of 
the special fooultics of, ii 1 ei seq , the 
speoiul faculties of, evolved out of con- 
BCioiisncRS, 10 enumeration of tho 
special faculties of, 10 -17, 23-28 , a 
finort and a ptaleriut't, 26; relation of, 
to experience, bow best expressed, 27 ; 
apocial faculties of, considered in detail, 
28 ei ieq , ; the distinction of lutuitivo 
or Immediate nnd Ilopresoiitutive or 


Mediate ICnowlodgo, 66 ei aeq , and f. 
218-19, the contrnsts between these 


two kinds of, ii 69-71 ; this distinotion 
taken by certain uf the schoolmen, 71 , 
that tho relation of knowledge supposos 
a similarity, or sameness, botwoeu sub- 
ject and object an influential prinriplo 
in philosophy, 120-21 , tho opiioslto of 
this pnuoiplo held by suxpy, 122, re- 
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Aited, 122 et jeg. ; tho easential peculi- 
arities of knowleage^ 431 st 

Enowledgesj terms used by BocoQ and 
Sergeant, u 57-6 

Krug, 1 . 47 ; on detinitioTi of philosophy, 
49-50 , attacked the Kantian division 
of the mental phionomeua, 187, u 421, 
fee Feelings ,* 4/8 , 479. 

Rustor, 1 . 199 

LAiioui.iNi£inE, ii 161. 

Lactontius, his doctrine of mental powers, 
11 6 , 35 , deniod the necessity of visual 
species, if> 

lAurlius, Diogenes, i 45 , 114 , luea 
Sws for coiisoioiisneHs, 199 

Ijangiiago, Docs it originate In General 
Appellutixos or by Propoi Names 7 ii. 
319 ei fej , this tho question of the 
Pi Coffutivjfij 320 , 1. That all 
terms, as at first employed, are expres- 
sivo of individual onjocts, maintained 
by Vivea nnd others, 320 , Vivos quoted 
to this effect, tb , Locko quoted, 321 ; 
Adam Smith quoted to same effect, 
821-4, 2 An opposite doctiiiio main- 
tained by many of the schoolmen, 324 
et affj 4 1i> Cainpanella, 324 , Lcibmtz 
quotea to this effect, 824-6 ; Tuigot 
cited to samo effect, 326 , 3 A third or 
intormodinte opinion,— that language 
at first expresses only the vogue and 
confused, 327 c( f q j Perception com- 
mencoB with masses, 327, see also 1^9 , 
tho mind in elnboroting its knowledge 
proceeds by anulvsis from the wholo to 
tlio parl^, 328-34 , Dogontndo quoted 
to ibis eifoct, 829-30 , tho mtormodiato 
opinion maintained by Aristotlo, 330-1, 
and by Julius Caesar Scaliger, 331 , rea- 
son of tUo ambiguity of words denoting 
objects that lio within the mind, 417-18 

Laroiniguiuro, quoted on hypothesis of 
Occasional Causes, i 300 et aeq , on 
Pro-ostablished Harmony, 302 et seq , 
on Pltistic Medium, 304 , on Physical 
Influence, S05 ef setj ; quoted on Ab- 
straction, 11 284 6 

Latency, mental, what, and its tliroo de- 
grees, 1 339 et eeq iSee Coiisoiousuoss 

Latin language, expresses syntactical re- 
latiuuB by flexion, i 253 

liival, Goaitosse de, oaso of, i 343. 

Law, liishop, his doctimo of Bubstonce, 
1 155 

Lo Cloro, f€f Ciorc 

L^ Dr Henry, referred to on Locke, ii 

Loibnltz, referred to on doflnition of phi- 
losophy, 1 49, 69, 135; first to limit 
the toim cavaetty to passivity of mind, 
177 ; reffornod faculty of knowledge os 
tho fundamental power of mind, 187, 
uoted on veracity of oonacioaBuosB, 
65 , 300 ; hold hypothosia of Pro estab- 
lished Harmony, 300, 302 ; op^iosod 
Locke's dootnne that the mind is not 
always oonsolouB, 317 ; but does not pre- 


cisely onswerthe question mooted, Sltf ; 
referred to on minima of sense, 351 ; 
tbe first to proclaim the doctrine of 
mental latency, 861 ; unfortunate in the 
terms he employed to designate tbe la- 
tent modihcations of mind, 362 , refer- 
red to on our niontal idontitv, 374 , u. 
8 , 20 , 195, aee Necessity , 209 ; 324, see 
Language , 849 ; 351, see Hegulatiye 
Faculty, 462, aee Feelings, 523 

LoidonfroBt, ii 156 , the fiiut to distin- 
guish the Vital Bonso from tho Organic 
Bciises, 157 

Leo Hobixeus, ii 84 

LesMiig, quoted, i 13 Knowledge* 

Lowd, Its etymology, i. 74 

Liborty of Will, ii 410 et eeq ; tho ques- 
tion of, as viewed by the Scottish school, 
541 , may be dealt with in two wavs. 
542-3 

Lichctus, 1 253 

Locke, 1 72 , adopted Oassondi's division 
of t>hiloBophy, 120 , quoted on power, 
174-5, hiN ductiino of Reiloction ns a 
sourco of knowledge, 235 , held that 
tlio mind cannot exist at tho same mo- 
ment in two different states, ^9 , his 
doctimo on this point refuted by Leib- 
nitz, 250 , denied that the mind is 
always oonscioiis, 314-17 , his assump- 
tion that consciousness and the reooUec- 
tion of consciousness are convertible, 
disproved by somnambulism, 319 , orro- 
iioously attributed the doctnne of latent 
mental modifications to the CartoBions, 
361 , on mental idoutity, 374 , bis doo- 
tnno of Porooption, ii 53 , genera] cha- 
racter of his philoRoj^hical style, 55-6 ; 
quoted on the dootnne that the second- 
ary qualitiOB of matter aro merely men- 
tal states, 57-8 ; bis distinction of pri- 
mary and secondary qualities, 109 , did 
not originate tbe question regarding 
plurality of eeDHes under Touch, 156 ; 
177 , neglected the Critical Method in 
philosophy, 194 , liua bis philosophy 
t)oen misrepresented by Condillac > 195 
et stq , Stewart, quoted m vindication 
of 196-8, Stowart’s vindioation of, un- 
satisfactory, 198 , Condillac justified in 
bis simplification of the dootrme of, tb , 
bis Beflection compatible with Sensual- 
ism, 199 , 281 , quoted on Conceptual- 
ism, 3U0 , 321 , fceLangunge, 890, aee 
Causality , 396 

Logio, defined, i. 43, 123; as initintive 
course of philosophy, 43, 128; clabs of, 
how to be conducted, 14-16, aee Philo- 
Bopiiy , presupposes a certain knowledge 
of tho operations of the mind, 62 , con- 
trol erny nmong tho aneienta regard- 
ing its relation to pbdosophy, 114-15 ; 
why usuollj' designated on art, 118 ; a 
Domological science, 123 ; Dianoetio,. 
best name of. 123 , its place in philoso- 
phy, nnd in a course of philosophical 
mstiiK tion, 128* 

Lombard, Pc lor, li. 71. 
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Lobeiub, Zexiton, ii S97 ; 435 ; 475. 
Laoan, qnotoil, li. 482. 

Lucretius, quoted, i. 265 ; 306 ; ii. 3S , 
486 ; on mixed feeling of the sublime, 
514. 

liUders, ii. 442 
Luther, i 87 ; 80. 

Lydu^ Pnsoiunus, on unity ofknowledge, 
1 09, tho Platouio dootrms of Percep- 
tion as expounded by, ii. 38. 

Maasb, i 263. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, i. 131 ; his great 
memory, ii 226 

Macrobius, referred to, on de&nitiqn of 
philosophy, 1 61 , 164 
Maine de Biran, ii. 202, 390, sea Causality. 
Major, John, referred to on Intuitive and 
, Ateitniotivo Knowledge, ii 71 
Malebiancho, i 13 , 91 , 155 , 2.36 ; quot- 
ed on place oud imporlanca of atton- 
tion, 260 ft tfg , the study of his writ- 
ings recommended, 2b2 , 289 , assumes 
our consciousness in sleep, 313 , ii 8 , 
his doctrine of Perception, 49 , distin- 
guished Poroeption from Sensation, 96 , 
349 , 390, »ee Causality 
Man, an and unto himsolf, i 5 ; must in 
gunoml reduce himself to an instru- 
ment, 6, 6 , porfoction and happiness, 
the two absolute ends of man, 19, 20 , 
these ends ooincido, 20 , his distiiictiie 
oharactoristio, 29 , a social snitnal, 81 , 
man influenoo ea< h other in tiinos both 
of trauqiiilhty and sucinl oonviihion, 
87 , relation of the mdividual to social 
crises, li 

Manibus, quoted, i 11 , 17.1 , 418 , ii 274 
Mnntuaniu, Bap , quoted, i 386 
Maiiutliis, Pauliis, quoted on memory of 
Molino, 11 221 
Morcellus, Nonius, ii 123 
Mai’sihiis, (of Tnghon), i 233 , ii 37 
Martial, qiiotod, ii 274 
Mortinus .Scnblenis, quoted, ii 269 
Muster of Sontcnocs, aea Louibiuxl, 
Materialism, ahsoluto, how a philosophical 
system is often prevented from falling 
into, 1 297 

Matter, our knowledge of, moroly relativo, 
i meltea 

Maynettus Maynotiua, u 256. 

Moznre, i. 13 , 40 

Mediate Knowledge, tee Knowledge. 
Memers, i 47 , 87 , ii 471 
Melanchthon, i. 139 ; 154 , ii 348 , “ cog- 
nitio omuiB intiutiva est doanitivu," 
quoted by, 418 

Memory, tee Conserrativo Faculty 
Menage, i. 45 , 190 

Mendelssohn, Moaos, ii 416, tee Feelings; 
quoted on Doscartos' dootniie of plea- 
sure, 461 , 484, tee Feelings , referred 
to on Beauty, 610 : on the sublime, 
513 ' 

Mendoza, ii 308 

Mental phoiiiomena, tee Consoiousness and 
Miiid. 


Mental FxerciRe, higher than the ^mCre 
knowledge of truth, i 8-13. See Know- 
ledge 

MetaphysioaJ, tee Metaphysics. 

Motaifliysies, soieuee of, its sphere In 
widest sense, 1 121 ; oomprehension 
and order of author’s course of, 120, 
127, 128; Metaphysics, proper. Onto- 
logy or Inferential Psyonology, what, 
124, 125 , motaphysicaf terms originally 
of physical application, 134-5 &a Psy- 
chology and Philosophy 

Method, what, i 96 See Critical Method 

MethcMlists, the, a sect of physicians, no- 
tioed, 1 54 

Mill, James, quoted to tlie effect that wo 
first obtain a knowledge of tho parts of 
the object 111 perception, ii 14^ el teg ; 
held that tho perception of colour sug- 
gests the notion of ozteiisiou, 162 

Miltnn, quoted, li 23,5 

Mind, human, the noblest oljgoct of spo- 
ciilatioii, 1 - 24 , Plmvormua, Pope, Sir 
Thomas Browne, quoted to this effect, 
>5 , 25 , when tho study of mind i isos to 
Its highest digiiiLv, 25 , its pluniiomriia 
contrasted with those of matter, 28-29 ; 
this the philosophical study by pre- 
emiiieuce, 62 , tee Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, its pliienomeiia distributed m- 
to throo gland classes, 122, tee Con- 
sciousness, our knowledge of, merely 
relative, 137 el teg , otyiiinlogy and 
application of, 15b , can bo dobiiod only 
ajmitoivti, 157, thus defined by A iis- 
totlo and itcid, ili , can oxist in more 
tliau one state at the samo unto, 2.51 et 
teg , hyputlioBOB proposod in regard to 
inode of intercourse between iiiind iind 
body, 209 el ng , 1 Occnsioiinl Cnusis, 
309 2 , 2 I'lo-cctabhshed Harmony, 
302-4 , 8 J’lastic Medium, 30.5 , 4 Phy- 
sical lufliienco, 306-6 , histoncnl order 
of theso hy|iotheBOB, 306-9, tlioi mo 
unpliilosojibicnl, 309 , activity and pas- 
sivity always coniuineil in iimnifosta- 
tions of mind, 310, tee Coiisciousiioss , 
tciuis indicativoof the prodommonco of 
those ooiinter-elsmonts in, 311 , opin- 
ions in regard to its relation to the 
bodily organism and parts of nervous 
systeiu, W4-H rt teg , its powors not 
renlly distingnisbabletfom tho thinking 
principle, nor really different from oaoh 
other, 11 2 , what mount by powers of, 
and tho rohitivo opinion of philosophers, 
3, 6-9 , psychulogicnl division of tbo 
phinuomona of, what, 9 , phicnumona 
of, presented in complexity, 21 , throe 
rules of tho analysis of tiie phsmomenn 
of, 22 , those rules have not boon ob- 
served by psyohologists, ii ; no ground 
to suppose that the mind is situated 
solely m ony one port of the body, 127 ; 
we niatonaliBO mind in atlnhiitmg to it 
tho relations of matter, 128 ; sum of 
our knowledge of the oonneotion of 
mind and body, ib , we are not war- 
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panted, aacording to Blundo, to ascribe 
to the powera of mind n direction either 
outwards or inwards, 424 iSer Enai^ 
Minimum visibilo, what, i. 349; audibilc, 
350 

Mnemonic, i 123. 

Moconioua, i. 235 , li 332, 

Mode, what, i. 150 
ModiBcatien, what, i 150, 

Molmceus, i 90 
Molsa, quoted, ii, 230 
Monboddo, Lord, i 177; 185 , 343; liis 
dootnpe of vision, ii 35 , 124 
Monism, sfe Consciousness 
Monro, Cr (tetimt), quoted and reforrod 
to 111 refurence to Frontal Sinus, i 434, 
440, 441, &o 

Mnutaijrnc, i 05 , 80 , 89, on pleasure, 
ii 459, m-r Poolings , 502 
Mora, Dr Henry, quoted, i 32 
Morton, Hr, i omorks on liis tnblos on tho 
size of tia brain, i 421-3 
Muller, .Tillius, ii 171 
Mlillor, Von, quoted,! 13 Afrr Knowledge 
Miiraturi, his great nionior) , 225 
Miirctus, 11 218 ^frcOonsorvative Faculty 
Miiasulniindoctoiii, 11 390 2k<! Causiility 

Ifttlur, its meaning in Gorman philoso- 
phy, 1 , 40 

Natural Dualism, lee Boaliam, Natural 
Necesuty, all luuossvty to us subjective, 
11 194, Loibiiitz tlieflisitoonouiioo tus 
tho oritoi ion of truth native to the mind, 
195 , Kant the brat who fully applied 
this onterion, th , srr llcgiilntivo Facul- 
ty , throe opoclis iii iiliilo-,opliiual epo- 
ciilation touching tlio aocossitiy, 528 7 
Nemcsiun, i 253 , 405 
Nowtnii, Bir Isaac, 1 257 , 259 Sie At- 
tention 

Nictlininmcr, ii 224 
Nihilism, see Consciousness 
Noetic, how to bo employed, ii 349 
NominnliMii, see Klaboratiro Faculty 
Nominalists, tlioir doctrinos of montol 
powers, 11 8-0, rejected doctrine of 
spocius, 37 

Nomology of mind, wh*it, i 122 , its sub- 
divisions, lb , of the Cognitive facul- 
ties, 1 22 3 , of the Feelings, 123-4 , of 
the Conntivo powers, 124. 
Nun-Coutradiction, law of, ii 368 , 524 , 
limits of argument from, 524 , has two 
applIoatiouB, a Logical and Psychologi- 
cal, 5^ 

Npology, 1 123 
Novr, li 347 
NniinoBiUB, ii. 349 

Nunnoloy, refuired to for case of oouohing, 
II 170 

Object, meaning and history of the term, 
1. 181. See Subject 
Objootive, see Subject. 

Ouoam, 1 253, his dootnno of mental 
powers, u 8 

OccssionM Causes, hypotliosia of, see 
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Alind : by whom maiotoined. 300 
308 * 

OkoDj his nihiham, i. 204 
OlympidoniB, referred to, i 65 ; roferr^ 
to on meatal powera, ii 7* 

Ontolocy, se^ Metaphyaios 
Operation, what, i 170 
Opinion, »ee Custom. 

Oponnua, case of, ahowmgf that one son^o 
may be asleep while others ore awake. 

1 33(S ' 

Oretic, term objectionable as common do- 
signation both of will aud desire, 1 . 186. 
Order, what, i 96 
Organic Pleasure Sfee Fealmga 
Ormond, Duke of, ii 48d 
Ovid, quoted,! 377, ii 376, on pleasure 
of gnef, 482 

Oviedo, on excitation of species, il 228. 

Pain, theory of, Me Feolings 
Painful Affections Feelmgs 
Paley, quoted on love of action, ii 480 
Paludanus, ii 71 

Paroitnony, law of, jfee Conaciousnoss 
Pascal, 1 65 , 86 , 89 , quoted on man's 
ignorauoa of bimKolf, J09 , quoted, ii 
170, Ills great momoiy, 225, quoted on 
dreaming, 269 , 849 , 370 
Passions, their place in education, i 18 , 
subjugation of, practical condition of 
pUilo^ophy, 81, 94 See Philo^phy. 
P.MtimoA, 11 497 See Foelings 
Patricius, quoted on mental powers, ii 7; 
his expression of tho remtioo of our 
kuowJedgo to experience quoted, 27 
Pembroko, Lord, ii 48 i 
Poiccption, ]2xternal, the doctrine of, a 
cardinal point in philosophy, ii 43 , 
historical survey of hjputliosis in re- 
gard to, proposed, 28, principal point in 
regard to, on whiuh philosoiHiors differ, 
2'), and i 295>G , two grand hyputhesos 
of Modinto Perception, u 29 , each of 
these mimits of various subordiimto 
liypotboses, 30 , Reid did not distin- 
guish the two forms of the Jtepresen- 
totivo Hypotheses, 31 ; Ruid's historical 
view of the thooncs of, criticised, 32 
eC 9cq , 45'7 , wrong in regard to the 
Platonic theory of, 82-5 , his account 
of the Anstotelic doctnno of, 35-8, 
theory of Democritus aud Epioiu^, 38 ; 
tho Cartesian doctrine of, 39 it seq , 
48, Malobraiiche cited in regard to 
opinion of Desoartes on, 49 , Reid's 
account of the opimon of Halobranche 
on, 50 , of Arnauld, 50-S , of Locke, 
53-9 ; opinions of Newton, Clarke, 
Hook, Nori*iB, 59, of Hobbes, %b , Lo 
Clorc, 01 , Croiisaz, 62 , oods proposed 
in the review of Reid’s account oi 
opinions on, 63, Reid right in attn- 
biitiDg to philosophers in general the 
cnider dootnno of Representative Per- 
ception, 64-5 , Was Reid a Natural 
Bunhat f 65 ef mq' , see Reid and Know- 
led^ , distinction of Perception Propor 
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from Seasatton Proper, 93 ef ; tiaacf 
the term percuptvm prevtouely to Held, 
%b ; histolical notice of the dietiaotion 
of peroepfcion proper from aoDsatioa 
proper, 9o>7 ; nature of the phenomena, 
—perception and sensation, illustrat* 
od, €t Hq \ their ooutrast the spe- 
oial mamfestation of a contrast which 
divides Knowledge and Foohnff, 88 ; 
perception and sensation precisely dis- 
tinguished, tfr. , grand law by which 
the phionomena of perception and 
sensation are governed in their re- 
ci|irocaI relations, 88; this law esta- 
blished and illustrated — 1 From a 
comparison of the several senses, 99- 
101 , 2 From the several impressions 
of the same sense, 101-4; disimction 
of perception from sensation of im- 
portance only in tho dootrioe of In- 
tuitive Perception, 104 , no reference 
from the internal to the external in, 
108, tnicen out of the list of the pri- 
mary faculties through a false anal>bui, 
107, tho possibiht}* of an immediate 
perception of external objects intelli- 
gible, 127 ei tefj , what meant bj' pei- 
comng the material reality, 129, the 
total and real objeot in, tJi. , what 
moant by the external objeot perceived, 
lb t 163; nothing especially inconceiv- 
ablo in the dootnne of an immediate 
peroeption, 130; principal ixiinis of 
difference betwoen tho author’b doc- 
trine of Perception and that of Reid 
and Stewart, 185 ei aeq , ]« In regard 
to tiiQ relation of the external object to 
the senses, 185, 2 In regard to tho 
number and consecution of the elemen- 
tary phsnoraena, 186 ei aeq , common 
doctrine of philosophers regarding the 
organic impression in, 187 ; relation of 
sohsation proper to perception proper, 
188-9 , see also, 522-3 , Beprosontativo 
Perception, hypothesis of, 184 aeq . ; 
violates all the conditions of a legiti- 
mate hypothesis, 135 ft acq , 1 Un- 
necessary, 135-7, 2 Subverts that 
winch it IB densed to explain, 137 , 

8 The foot in explanation of AvliicU it 
IS dovised is hypothetical, 138-9 ; 4 
Sunders and subverts the phasuomonon 
to be explained, 140 , 5 Tho fact which 
It IB devised to explain transcends ex- 
perience, 141 , 6 Dopeodent on sub- 
sidiary hypotheses, 142-4, considera- 
tions effective in promoting the doc- 
trine of, 521; questions connected wi^ 
faculty of External Perception, 144 el 
aeq ; 1 Whether we ffrst obtain a 
knowledge of the whole or of the parts 
of the objeot in, 144 ei aeq , the second 
alternative adopted by btowart, 144-6, 
and by James Mill, 140-9; the oouotor- 
alternative mamtmned by the author, 
149 et , 827 ; It Problems oon- 
nectod with Sense of Touch, 152 etaeq,, 
aes Touch; ILi Two counter-qaestions 


regarding ^here of Blgh^ ^ 
aae Sight 

Perfect, tho, what, ii. 504. See Ends. 

PeripatetiOB, aea Ansiotelions, 

Perron, Du, Oardinal, a patron of Booioh- 
nien abroad, i 893. 

Persius, 11 . 877 

Petrarch, quoted, u 482. 

Phsdms, ii. 348. 

PhiDnomenon, meaning of, best illnistiuted 
by roferenoe to the relativity of hutunn 
knowledge, i 130-6; 148, 1.11-2. 

Phn'tiomonology, of mind, what, i 121. 
See Psychology. 

Phavorlnus, quoted, i 24. See Miud. 

PhilopoDUS, 1. 114; hi8 doctrine of con- 
soiousness, 200, quoted in pampbmso 
of Aristotle, 250, quoted on mental 
owers, 11 . 7 , quoted on Anstotle's 
octrinoof species, S8 , ou Touch, 156. 

Philosopher, aee Philosophy 

Philosophical, see PhilobophyOind Know- 
ledge 

Philosophy, the exhibition of its benefits 
ami ploasiires, why pociiliailyrequisito, 
1 1 , its utility of two kinds — Aoboluto 
and Bulatlvo, 2, its absolute utility of 
two kinds — Subjective and Objective, 
3, 22-8, its Subjeotivo utility. 3-XH , 
beat gymnastio of the miud, and tlioro- 
foro best entitled to the appellation 
vttefiilf 13 , pnneiploB on whiob a oloas 
of philosophy ought to bo oonduoted, 
14-18, ii^c and importance of exami- 
nations m a class of philosophy, 17 , 
intollectiial instructor must seek to in* 
fluenco tho will of his pujiils, ih , and 
to oxcito tboir feelings, 18, Ubjectivo 
utility of philosophy, 28-42 , its relation 
to thoolop 7 , 25 , tho class of pheno- 
mena which iro]>ly the oxistoiico of 
God OYolusivoly given by tho mind, 26; 
what those pbecnomonu arc, 30, hrst 
ooudition of tho proof of a Doity draun 
from philoso])hy, 30-31 , second con- 
dition also drawn from sumo source, 

32 , how pliiloBopliy operates in Obtab- 
liHhing an ussuranco ol human liberty, 

33, coincidence of author's %'iows on 
this subject with those of jirovioue 
philosophors, 86-41 , philosophorb ad- 
duced, — Plato, 38-9, Kant, 39-40; 
Jacobi, 40-1 , objoctivo utility of phiio- 
fiophy not bupor»edod by tho Christum 
Revelation, 41-2, Nature and Compre- 
lionslon of philosophy, 43 64 , to be 
adequately compiebonded only in tl^e 
end of a course of philosophical instruo- 
tion, 44 , moaning of the name, 46-8 ; 
tho name phtloaophir said to have boon 
first assumed and applied by Pythagoras, 
^h . , but on Blonder authority, 47 ; 8o- 
oraios probably the first to familiarise 
the name, %h , in order to distinguish 
faimsulf from tho Sophists, t5 , soon lost 
its Sooratic Signification, 48; philosophy, 
tho thing, 48-64 , definitions of, 49-50 : 
tliose oriticiBod, 50 , porhaps cannot 
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adMuat 0 ly’bed 06 Ded, 50; its definitions true place abdlmportanco of «} stem of, 

in Greek antiquity* 51 , phiLusophl- u. 4-5 , condition under which the eu- 

oal, and empincal or historical know- ployment of new terms in, is allowable, 

ledge diaoriininated, 68-58 ; see Know- 19-20 , one great advantago resultmg 

ledge, philosophioalorsoientifio know- from the cultivation of, 84^ 

led^, m its widest aoceptation, the Philosophy, the Scottish, the sdentifio re* 
knowledge of e&ots as dependent on putaUon of Scotland pnooipally found- 

their causes, 68 , hence the aim of od on, i. 802-4; oausos which beveled to 

' philosophy is to seek first causes, th , the oultivabiou of roeoulative studies 

as these can nevor be actually reached, by Scr tchmen, ^2-3 ; its ongin, S96 ; 

philDSonhy can never in reality be ae- at once the pnde end the reproach of 

oompltwed, 69 , finally tends towards Scotland, 896 , strong general analogy 

one Ultimate or First Cause, 60 ; all between, and that of Eant, 396 ; ao- 

the sciences occupied in the research count in wluob it is held in Germany 

of causes may he viewed as so many and in France, 398*9, Joufiroy’s cnti- 

bnincbes of philosophy in its widest cum of, S90-400, gener^ ohoiaotens- 

sigDification, 61 , but properly con- tics of, 400-1 

stituted by the soiaoce of Diind, with its Phrenology, how only to be refuted, i, 
suite of dependent sciences, Oi-4, I2I; 40G-7, the theory of, what, 407, in- 

its primary problem, 61-2, bound to dividual cases of alleged development 

make tim mind its first and pam- and monifeBtation of little avail m 

mount object of consideration, 62 , proof of the dootnne, 407 , its funda- 

branches of the science of mind, tit , mental facts shown to be groundlosa, 

misapplication of tbo term philosophy 408-15 , the result of conjecture, 415 ; 
m Britain, 63 , os defined by Anstotle, its vanations, 416-17 
C4, SM Anatotlo * its Onuses, 65-80, Physics, division of philosophy, i 114; 
he in Iho ongimil elomenta of our con- the term as applied to the philosophy 
stitution, 65 , essential or oomjdomon- of raind inappropriate, 132-3 
tary, 65-6 ; essential apparently two- Physical Infiuence, hypothesis of, by 
fold, 66 ; 1 Causo and Effect, i5 , 2 whom maiDtmnod, i ^ 6 , see Mind 
Love of unit^, 67, see Unity , dibposi- Physical Bcienco, twofold evil of exolusive 
tions with which it ought to be stud'Oil, study of, i 85 , in its infancy not ma- 

81-95 , first condition of philosopay, tenaUsing, %h , if all existence be but 

renunciation of projudico, ol , m this mochsinsm, philosophical interest ex- 
Chrintianity and philosophy at one, 82- tmguished, 37 

3, philoBopUers unanimous in making Physiology, the term as applied to the phi- 
doubt the first stop to, 90 , philosophi- losophy of mind inappropnate, i 132-3 
oal doubt, what, 91-3 , second coudi- Piccolomini, refeirod to on Aristotle’s 
tion of, subjugation of the passions, doctiine of Bpecies, u 87 1 332. 

94-5 , its Methovi, 96-109 , has but one Picturesque, see Feelings 
possible method, 96 104, this shown Pindar, on Castom, i 86 
in relation to the fiist end of philo- Plastic Medium, h^othosis of, Mind ; 
Bophy, 97-9 , analysis and syutbosis the by some ascribed to Plato, i 307 , by 
necessary ounditions ol its possibility, whom iiiointaiDed, 307-8 
98 9 , these constituto a siu^o method, Platenis, Folix. narrates case of Oporinus, 
99-109 , baa only ono posviblo method, i 386. Sec Oponnus 
shown in relation to its second end, Platnor, regarded faculty of knowledge 
99-104 , its history inanifcete the more as the fundamental power of mind, i 
or less accurate fulfilment of the con- 1B7 , 308, 364, n 173, see Sight , 878, 
ditions of the ono method, 104-9, its 394 , 416, ^Feelings 
earliest problem, 1U4 , its sphere as Pkito, i 12 , 29 , 37 , 48 , quoted on de- 
ciHsigned by Socratos, 106 ; its aberra- finition of philosophy, 51 , 52 , 61 , 

tious have nn.'ien from violations of its 69 , 78 ; 80 , 10b , distinction of tboo- 

luethod, 109, its Dnioiuns, 110-20, retical and pmctical philosophy inti- 

expedioncy of a division of philosophy, mated by, 112 , had no special term 

110, the most ancient divi&ion into for codrciousdobs, 197 , his doctrine in 

'Phooretical and Pmctical, 111 , history regard to self-apprehonsiou of Sense, 

of thisdiHtinction, 112-13 , its nnaoiind- 198; maintained the continual energy 
ness, 113, first explicitly enounced by of Intcltoct, 312 , 376 , ii 20, hla theory 

Aristotlo, 112, intimated by Plato, of Perception, and principle of his phi- 

xh . dmsion of, into Logic, Physics, losopby* 83-5 , tuaiutaiUM that a per- 

and Ethics, probably onginaied with oipient TOwer of tbo sensible soul sallies 

Stoics, 114, unnorsality of division out to the object, 34 ; 207, see Conser- 

into thooroUoal and piactical, 119-120 , vntivo Faculty , 210; Platonic method 

author's distribution of philosophy, of dmsion called Analyttoal, 346, see 

121-5; proposes throe grand questions, Analyms , 445, see Feelings; seems to 

th ; distribution of euojoots in faculty have held a doctrine of pleasure analo- 

of, in iiDivorsities of Europe, 126-7 , gous to that of Aristotle, 453 

• VOL. IT. 2 N 
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Platonista, i. 68 ; 112 ; 199 ; tbe Grealc, 
their doctrine of oonaciousness, 199 ; the 
later, attributed to Plato tbe dootnae 
of Plastic Medium, 307 , maintiuaed the 
continual energy ^ intellect, 312. 
Fleaeiire, theory of, ue feelings. 

Pliny (tbe elder), i 36. 

Pliny (the younger), quoted on pleasure 
of Giief, u. 482 

Plotinus, 1 69 ; bis use of owaJMifntf 200 ; 
quoted on mental powers, 11 6 ; quoted 
on doctrine of specloa, 37 , distinguish- 
ed Perception from Bensation, 97. 
Plntaroh, i 79 , 267 

Plutarch, Pseudo, quoted on definition of 
philosophy, i 46 , 114 
Pneumatic, <ee Pneumatology. 
Piioumatology, term objectionable as ap- 
plied to science of mind, i, 133 , wider 
than Psyehology, 134. 

3lofi](rw, see Practice 

Poirot, Peter, referred to and quoted as 
uoceptiug the duality of consciousness 
lu its integrity, i 293, ii 62 , 390 
Politics, science of, presupposes a know- 
ledge of mind, 1 62 , why usually desig- 
nated a temace, 116 , a noinologicol 
aaienLe, 124 

Pouoiiis, on escitation of species, ii 228 
Ponelle, i 268 

Pope, quoted, i 24 , 38 , ii 483. 

Poor, 11 1S6, 

P<n I Jtoyal Logic, ii 290 
Potential, distinctions of, from actual, i. 
180 ^ Existence 

Pomlly, on pleasure, ii 464 See Feelings 
Power, Keid's criticism of Locke on, 1 
174-7 , nctive and passive, 175-7 ; this 
distinction in Greolt language, li , as 
a psychological term appropnately ap- 
plied to natural capabilities, 179. 
Po^nall, Governor, i, 133 
Pi noticnl Feelings, eee Feelings. 

Praetico, irsSfis, use of the term in the 
Anstotehc philosophy, i 117 , irpu- 
Tiros and iratijnms, bow distinguished, 
lb. See Theory 

Practical philosophy, see Theoretical 
Practical, see Practice 
Fre-established Harmonv, hypothesis of, 
see Mind, by whom maintauiod, i. 302-4. 
Prodioate, >ee Blaborative Faculty 
Prejudice, influence of, i 74, ere Unity ; 
early prejudice the more dangerous be- 
cause unobtrusive, 83 
Prosoision, what, ii 292 
Frosontativo Faculty, wbnt, and its de- 
signations, 11 10, 23 , subdivided into 
Perception and Self-Consciousness, 11. 
See Perception and Self-Consciousnoss. 
Prichard. 1 136 

Pride, aulyiigation of, practical oouditioa 
of pbiloBophy, 1 . 94 ; ii 519. 

Pnestley, regarded thought as only a 
movement of matter, 1 72-3 , his opinion 
of Eeid's polemic on Perception, ii. 44, 
quoted on Reid's view of Locke’s doo- 
trino of Perception, 54 , held that the 


perception of colour suggests tbe no- 
tion of extension, 162. 

Primary Qnahtiee of matter, bistoncal 
notice of di^notion flrom Sooundary, il 
108 et teg ; primaiy roduoible to two, 
— Exteniuan and Solidity, 112 , this re- 
duction involves a difficulty, 113 , what, 
and how solved, ^b , 114 , general re- 
sult, — ^In the piumary qualitios, percep- 
tion predominates, lu the secondary, 
sensation, 114-15 
Pnmum Cognitum, see language 
Prior, 1 12, tee Knowledge 
rroclus, I. 61 : 107 , his employment of 
aviniwtiicw, 200 , 307 , 308 , quoted on 
mental powers, ii. 7. 

Property, what, i 161 
Proposition, tee Elaborative Faculty. 
Protagoras, i 61. 

Pnidentins, quoted, h. 616. 

Psellus, Micbaol, liis doctrme of Con- 
BoioiiBoess, 1 201 , supposod to be the 
same with Michael Euhesius, ib 
Psychology, defined, i 43, 120 ; pro- 
eminoutly a philosophical science, tb ; 
its wider sphere os synoiiyiuoua inth 
fhilosoi>hy of Mind, Metaphysics, 121 ; 
its narrower sphere as sy nony mous with 
Phenomenology of Mind, Empinciil 
Fsvohology, ludnclivo PhiIoao|>hy of 
Mmd, i6 , n-s thus limited properly 
called Phienumeiial Peyohology, ib , its 
divisions how determined, ib , Memo- 
logical, 122, tee Momulogy , Inforontiol, 
126, see Metaphysics , ongin of thetsrm, 
130; its use vindicated, 130-135, \>j 
whom first applied to scionoo of mind, 
135-6 , difficulties and racilitios of iisy- 
ohological study, 375 et teq , tee Ooii- 
sciousuess , psychological powers, what, 
11 2 ; piycliological divisions, what, 9 , 
throe rules of psychological analysia, 
22 , those rules nave nut been observed 
by psyehologista, ib 

Psycholiigical aualysis, eee Psychology 
and Mind 

Psycfaologioal divisions, see Psychology 
and Mmd, 

Psyobological powers, see Psychology and 
Mind 

Ptolemy, li 35. 

PubhiiB Byrus, i 418. 

Piirohot, li 484 

I'ythogoras, commonly oaid to have first 
assumed the name gibilvsepher, i 45-6 , 
his view of tho character of a philoeo- 
hcr, 47 , whore burn, and when "ho 
ounshod, 46-7 , dofinitioua of philoso- 
phy rerorrod to, 61-2, see Philosophy ; 
80 ; 105 

QpaUTr, what, i, 150 ; essential and acci- 
dental, eJb 

Quiiitilmn, 1 48 ; 118 , uses tho term cen- 
soHiin tbe modem siguificatdon, 197 

Rauuoh, Sir W , 1 89 
Ramsay, Chevalier, ii 889.^ 
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Kealinm^ Natural, or Natural Dualism, 
wbat, 1. 203 $ iliat Natural Kealism is 
the dootiine of CouBciousness, acIcDow- 
lodged by Philosophers of all classes, 
%b. *, objeotioDB to the dootriue uf, de- 
tailed and entioised^ ii 118-33 , I Tho 
oogDitioD of aught external to the mmd 
is equivalent to the mind acting, and, 
therefore, existing out of itself, 118, 
refuted, 118-20 , II What immediately 
knows must be the same os or simi- 
lar to that which is known, 120, in- 
iluoDoe of this principle on the history 
of pbilusopbyi 120-1 , refuted, 122 , Ilf 
The mimf can only know immediately 
that to which it ib immediately present, 
lb , this o^ection has been redorgued 
in three diiferent ways , 1 By Sergeant, 
123 , 2 by Empcdooles, &o , 124 , 3, 
by Bold and Stewart, 125-7 , refuied, 
127-30, jr4*e Perception , IV Tho object 
of percoptlbn vnnnble, and, therefore, 
Buhjocti\o, 131 , proceeds on a mistake 
of what tho object in perception is, ib , 
V. Tho natuio of the Ego as an iiitolh- 
gonce ondo^^cd with will, rondel's it 
noccaaary Umt there should bo repre- 
bontative modifications in the mind of 
estoroal objects, 132 , this objection 
iQVolvei) sundry vices, 132-3, these ob- 

I cotionsto tho doctrine of, incompetent, 
33 , hypothesis of Kopresentativo Per- 
ception substituted III room of the doc - 
trine of, 13h el seq tiee Percoption 
RoaMoning, see Elahorative Paculty 
Recollection, ser Couscrvativo Faculty 
Rodintcgratioii, law of, see Reproductive 
Faculty 

Reflection, contained in consciousness, i 
231 et seq , see Consciouaiiess , Locke not 
the first to use tho term in its psycholo- 
gical application, 234 , authors by whom 
the term thus used previously to Locke, 
234 5 , distinguished from observation, 
2^14-6 , atrontion niid reflection acts of 
tho some faculty, 236, see Atteution 
Rogu, Svlvaiu, his division of philosophy, 

1 119 

Regnier, i 89 

Rogulaiivo Faculty, what, ii 15, 26 , the 
torm/acv/Zi/not properly applicable to, 
16, 347 , designations of, 347-50, no- 
monclaturoof tho cognitions duoto, 350, 
importance of the distinction of native 
ana adTentitious knowledge, , cri- 
terion of necessity first enounced by 
Leibnite, 351, 195 ] partially anticipat- 
ed by Descartes, 351 , and by Spinoza, 
802 ; the enouncomont of this crite- 
rion a groat step in the science of miud, 
853 , LDibnitz quoted on critonon of 
necessity, 853-9 , Reid discnraiuated 
native from adventitious knowledge by 
the some cnirnon, indopcndentl> of 
Leibnitz, 359 , Roidqiioted to this effect, 
859-62 , Hume apprehended the dis- 
tiDotiOD, 362 , Kant, tho first who fully 
applied the oritenon, 363, 196 , philo- 


sophers divided in regard to what cog- 
nitions ought to be oloased os ultimate, 
and wbat us modifloatioDs of the ulti- 
mate, 863 ; Reid and Stewart havo 
been censured for their too easy ad 
mission of first pnnoipleB, i5 , Reid 
quoted in sotf-vindicatlon, 363-4 , Stew- 
art quoted to tho same effect, 364-5 , 
that Keid and Stewart offor no system- 
atic derhic lion of tho primary elements 
of humau reason, is no valid ground fur 
disparaging their labours, 3u0 philo- 
sophers have not yet estobhshed tho 
principle on which our ultimate cog- 
nitions arc to be classified and reduced 
to system, 366, necessity, either Fosi- 
iivo or Negative, as it results from a 
power or from a powerlossness of mind, 
866efsfg' , positive necessity illustrated 
by the act of Porception, 86b ; by an 
arithmetical example, 367 , negative 
necessity not reeognisod by philoso- 
phers, 367, illustrated, 368 et seq \ 
pnnoiplos referred to in the discussion, 
f6 ei seq , — 1. The law of Non-Contia- 
diction, 866, 2 The law of BxcUidod 
Middle, th f grand law of thought,— 
That the Conceivable lies between two 
oontnidictory extremes, 368 et seq , , 
this called the law of the Conditioned, 
873, established and illustmted by 
rererence to Space, 1% as a maximum, 
360 , space either bounded or not 
bounded, tb , space as nbsolutoly 
boUDfled inconceivable, t6 , space na 
uifiDitoly unbounded incoiiooivable, 
870 , though both these contradictory 
alternatiTOA ore inconcoivablo, one oi 
other IB yet necessary, t5 , space, 2**, as 
a minimum, 870 et seq , an obsolute 
Diimmum of space, and its infinite 
divisibility, alike inconceivable, 371 , 
further illustration by roforonce to 
Time, 1^, as a maximum, 371 ei seq , 1 
time a pai’ie ante, os an absolute whole, 
inconceivable, 371 , 2 time as au in- 
finite regress, inconcoivable, 372 , 3. 
time as an inhuito progress, inconceiv- 
able, lb , time, 2% ns a minimum, 372 
ef seq , the moment of time either divi- 
sible to infinity, or composed of cei tain 
absolutely smallest parts, — both alter- 
natives inconceivable, 372 , the oountcr 
opminn to the principle of the Condi- 
tioned, founded on vagueness and oon- 
fviBiOD, 873 , sum of author's doo- 
trine, ib ; the author’s doctrine both 
tlie one true and the only orthodox in- 
ference, 374 , to assert thatthe^nfiniu 
can be thought, but only inadequately 
thought, iR contradictory, 375 , Jaw of 
the Coudmoned in its applications, 876 
ct seq , see Causabty ; contradiotions 
proving the psychological theory of tho 
Conditioned, 527-9 

Reid, 1 72 , debnos mmd a pasienori, 
157, wiongly identifies hypotliesis and 
theory, 172 , wrong in his cnticism of 
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IiQoke on jtoveri Hi et-^ ; i^Tea no 
mefdal aopoimt of OonsoiouEDeas, 188 ; 
201 : does not ^ow 'that all immedi- 
ata knowledge u oonsciousneSs^ 202 ; 
qjooted on oonsoioiisness, 208-10 , holds 
oonstdouBnesB to be a special faeulty, 
'til., see ^nsciousness j quoted on Ima- 
gination and Oonoeption, 213, 211 , 
on Memorf, 215-17 ; nis dootnne 'that 
memory is an immediate knowledge of 
dihe past, false and oontrodiotory, 218- 
21 , the same holds true of his dootnne 
of Conception as an immediate know- 
ledge of the distant, 221 , oontradis- 
tioguisbed Consciousness from Peroop- 
tion, 222 ; pnncipol ment aocofded to, 
B6 a philosopher, 228-4 , his dgotnnoof 
oonsoiousneas shown to be wrong, 225 et 
tea . ; the principle that the know- 
ledge of opposites IS one, 225-7 , it is 
suioidal of niB doctnno of an immediate 
knowledge of the external world, 227 
et ttq ; It in'rolros a general absurdity, 
227 , it destroys tbe distinction of coii- 
soiousucsB itself, 228, supposition on 
which aouieot the aelf-coutiadictionsof 
Hold's doctrine may be avoided, 23U , 
hut untenable, 231 , maintaiue that 
Attention and Bcflection are acts not 
contomed in consoiousness, 231 , wrong 
in his censuro of Locke's use of the terra 
HeSeonon, 233, and in sayiug that 
Beflection la employed in relation to 
objects ot sense, i6 , quoted on Atten- 
tion, 235 , inohnes to the doctrine that 
God IB the only real agent in the oni- 
veres, 302 , his theoiy of habit, mocha- 
nioal, 350 , refuted by Stewart, 367 , 
refei red to on our Men w Identity, 874 , 
hiB dootnne of Perception adopted by 
Schulse, and opposedhy bun to the Hy- 
pothetical Boalism of Kant, 807 , his 
fundamental doctnne oonipared with 
that of Kant, 401-2 , did not distinguish 
the two forma of the Ropresontative 
Hypothesis m Perception, 11 31-45, his 
histunool view of the theories of Percop- 
tion cnticised, 32 el seq , err Perception , 
place of tho doctrioe of Percoption in 
his philosophy, 43 , Was Reid a Natural 
Bemist T 65 et leq , his view of the dis- 
tinction of Intuitive and Ropresentative 
knowledge obscure, 67 , and hence his 
philosophy involved m coufneion, ib , 
s« Knowledge , order of the diecuesioii, 
72 — 1 Grounds on which Reid may 
be suppoeed not a Matuial Roalist, 72- 
80 , 2 Positive endenoe that Reid was a 
Katural Realist, 60-4 , 89 ; 105 , the first 
champion of Natural Realism in these 
latter times, 91 ; hia account of Percep- 
tion and Sensation, 94 et ergi , ontioipat- 
ed in his distinction of Perception from 
Sensation, 96 eteeq. , quoted on primary 
and secondoiy qualities of matter, 109 
et leq , lus doctnue of Perception as 
summed up by Stewart, 125-6, hisdoo- 
trine of Perception involves that of Oo- 


oa^onalCauses, 126; and is thus es|Kised 
to many ohieotiona, 126-7; his duuiiiue 
of Perception oomporsd with that of 
tho author, 186 et eeq , Sec Perception, 
277 : 359, eee Regulative Faculty. 

Rad's Wurka, author's editSou, rufened 
to, i. 78, Ita 

Bsinbold, 1 363 ; li 280 ; 416 ; quoted on 
the theory of Plooeure of Ihi ilcis aud 
PouiUy, 466 ; on tbatof Sulsei, 467 else// 

Relation, dootrine of, ii. 636-8 , Relahvo 
and Correlative, 636-7 

Religion, see Theology and Dcitj' 

R^resentative Faculty, wliat, II Id, 25, 
WO, representation and reproduction 
not always exerted by the seme indivi- 
dual m equal intouaity, but all atroiig 
or week in the enme individual with 
reference to tho same class of objecU, 
260 , the terms Imagiaatitm, Rhoxieuttf, 
denote most nearly die reprosenlntivo 
prooese, 261 ; philosophers have divided 
Iiuagination into ReprodiicUvo (Con- 
ception) and Productive, tii ; this dis- 
cnminatiou unfortunate in itself and in 
its uomeuflaturo, <b , Imagination, os 
a plastic energy, IB a complex ojieratiun, 

262, the aot of rapreBODtntion, what, 

263, two powers by which tho ropreson- 
tativo Faculty is detomnned to eiioigy , 
1 thelieproduolive Faculty, 263, 2 the 
faculty of UalationB, — Elahomtive, t5 ; 
tho Imofftnalwn of oominou laugungo 
equivalent to the processos ot !&pra- 
sentation and C'oni|>arison, 264 , the 
prooesa of Representation the pnnci- 
pal ooDstituont of Itnagination ns oum- 
monly understood, 205 , Imagination 
not limited, to objects of aenso, t5 , 
Ancillon quoted, 266-9 , ibroe princi- 
pal orders in wliicb Imagination repro- 
seiite ideas — ] Natural , 2. Logical ; 
3 Poetical, 206-7 , associatiims tedious, 
unplcosing, and agreeable, 267 ; pocu- 
bar kinds of Imagination detoimined 
by peculiar orders of association, 268 ; 
dilleronce between a cultivated and a 
vulgar mind, 268-9 , dreaming, eom- 
nambuliam, and rovone, efieots of Imo- 
miiation, detormmed by osaociation, 
269 el seq , Ancillon quoted, 272-3 , the 
happiness and misery of tho individual 
dependent on the character of Ins habi- 
tual ossooiatione, 272-3 , influeuoo of 
Imagination on human life, 273-4 , Ima- 
gination employe tho organs of sense 
in the representations of sensible 
objects, 276 , see nlso 168 , vohintary 
motions imitated in and by the Imagi- 
nation, 276 , feelings concomitimt of 
Imagination, 498, see Feelings , as Re- 
productive and as Plastic, ib ; on act 
of Imagination ini-elvoa the comprehen- 
sion of the manifold aa a single whole, 
499; officeof'tboFlastic imagination, 600 

Representative Perception, hypotbosia of, 
see Perooption. 

Reproductive Faeulty, what, li. 1'2, 24-5, 
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S29; (he name reprodtiefiiie insppre* 
{>nata, 227 , limitation in which name 
employed, th- S interest excited by the 
ptuenomenon of Beprodahtion, 227>9 ; 
Arietotle'e eaelysis of the phinno- 
menon neaily perfect, 228 ; the tram 
of thouffht subieot to laws, 220 ; tbia 
illustroted by Hobbes, tb j the ox- 
pieaaip 4 of Otout/lU indiidos the 
ptusnomena of Conution, Feeling, and 
Conatlo]^ 229 • 30 ; Is there any law 
besides that of simple cotmeotion which 
regulates this tnun f 230 j the point on 
wblch philosophers differ, and queshan 
to be considered, lii , conditions of Be- 
production ss generahsed by (ihiloiio 
phers,— in all soren, 230-31 ; notice of 
opinions oi philosophers on laws of 
Association, 231 , Aristotle reduces the 
laws of Association to thiec, and impli- 
citly to one, lb , St Augnstui explicitly 
reduces these laws to oue, which the 
author calls the law of Redintegration, 
tb , opinions of Malebranche, Wolf, 
Bilfingcr, llume, Gerard, Beattie, Stew- 
art, Brown, noticed, 281-3 , the laws 
enumorateJ admit of reduction to two, 
aii'l these two ogam to one grand jaw, 
233 , the influence of the special laws 
as associating pnnoiples illustrated, 233 
e( sM ,1. The mw of Simultaneity, 233- 
4 , 11 The law of Affinity, its subordi- 
nate applii ations, — 1 Boecmblatice, 
234 , 2 Cuutranoty, 236 , 8 Contign- 
ity, 2d6, 4. Whole and Farts, 237 , 6 
Cause and Bffect, ib , Simultaneity 
and Affinity resohable into the one 
grand law of Redintegration, 238 , no 
legitimate presumption against the 
truth of the law of Redintegration if 
found inexulioablo, 240 , H Schmid 
quoted, 240-3, attempted illustration 
of the ground on which this law reposes, 
from the unity of the subieot of the 
mental enorgios, 240-1 , the lawe of 
Simultaneity and Affinity explioable on 
the same pnnciple, 242-3 , thoughts 
apparently uuassociated seem to follow 
oach other immediately, 244 , two modes 
of explication adopted by philosophers, 
244-5 , to be explained on the principle 
of Intent modifications, 245 , the coun- 
ter-solution untenable, 240 , see also i. 
351, 352-8, 3-56, 806, .307, Reproduc- 
tive Faculty divided into two,— Sponta- 
neous Biiggestiou and Reminisoence, ii 
12-13, 247 , what Reminisconce involves, 
ti , St Augustin’s analysis of Reminis- 
conoe, — ^ite condition the law of Total- 
ity, 248-50 , Cardaillac mioted, 260-8 , 
defect in the analysis of Memory and 
Roproducticn by psychologists, 260 , 
element In the plimnomena, which the 
cemroun theory fails to explain, 251 , 
condiUons under which Uminisceneo 
le determined to exertion, 262-6 , rela- 
tions of our thoughts among themselves 
and with the determimng ciroumstnncos 


of the moment, 256-8 ; genera] oonolur 
sfons,— thoughts awakened not only lif 
Buccessicn but shnultaneously, 268 , of 
these some only lieeome objects of dear 
oonseiousnaae, ib. 

Retention, sai Conservative Faculty 
Bevene, an effect of Imagination deter- 
mined by Assoaiatian, u. 269 72. 
Bhetono, why usually designed an ail, 

1 113. 

Bichardiis, ii 37. 

Richter, Jeon Paul, i 13. ' 

Bitter, L lb2. 

Bixner, ii 377. 

ROell, on Descartes' dootnno of Ferceji- 
tioii, 11 60. 

Rose, Val , i 61 

Rousseau, quoted,!! 273, 320, suliangnage. 
B(^er-Cullard,recommendedthe Scottish 
Fbiiosopby lu France, i 398. 
Ruhnkenius, ii 218 , 221. 

Bush, Dr, case of mental latonoy given 
by, 1 . 341 

Sakbckit, expresses syntactical relations 
by fioxion, i 253 

Sealiger, Joseph Jiistus, i 259, ses Ab- 
straction , 208, see Conservative Fa- 
culty, his great memory, ii 208, 234 
Soaliger, Julius Cawai, i 140 , 3U9 , u 7 ; 
20 , on Touch, 156, 156 , 207, see Conser- 
vative Faculty , bis cunosity regarding 
Kcminisconce, 228 , 331, «ce Language. 
Sclioibler, i 49 , 118. 

Scheidler, i 13 , 49, 64 , 156 ; ii 429 
Sobelkng, referred to, i. 6 ; on definition 
oi philosophy, 50 , 291 
Schiller, quoted, i. 88 
Schleiermacher, i 162. 

Schmid, H., 1 135 , 3C3 , ii 209 , 229 , 283 , 
quot^, 240 , see Reproductive Faculty. 
Bcholastio philosophy, i. 107 
Bohoolmen, tbo, their contributions to 
the language of philosophy, i 116. 117, 
161, 234 , troin them Locke adopted 
the fundamental pnnciple of his philo- 
sophy, 236 , great maionty held doc- 
trine of species, ii 37 , out a large paiiy 
rejected it, and held a most philoso- 
phical doctrine of Perception, 47 , cer- 
Wn of, took distinction of Intuitive 
and Roprebentative Knowledge, 71 ; cer- 
tain of, distinguished Perception fiom 
Sensation, 97 1 regarded excitation of the 
species with peculiar wonder, 228, 334 ; 
see Language ; quoatiou with, whether 
God the only efficient cause, 390 
Schulze, G. B , 1 237 , 363 , 397, see Reid ; 

IX 118 , 13i , 133 , 429 5iec Feelings 
Schwab, 11 

Science, application of the term, i 116 
See Art 
Scotists, II. 8 

ScotiiB, Duns, 1 12, see Knowledge ; hu 
doctrine of reflection, 236 , 263 , his doc- 
trine of mental powers, u 8 ; 37 ; 71 
Secondary QuolltieSjCf matter, see Pnmary, 
Seoundus, Joannes, quoted, u. IDS. 
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Bdr tee Ego. 

’Self-oonsoiouaneBs, faouUy of. je. braooh of 
tile Eresentative Faculty, iL 189 ; pbilo- 
Bopbere less divided lu opimou touoh- 
mg, than m regard to PeroeptiotK 190 ; 
ooutreated vith Feroeptioc, their funda- 
inontal forme, 190 et teq. : ite sphere, 
192 , two modes of dealing with the 
phamomena nven in, 193 ef teq ; oor- 
roeponds with the BeSoction of LoBko, 
195 ; the mere admission of a faculty of, 
of no import m determining the anti- 
eensual oboraotor of a philosophy, iOi 

Self-love an enemy to pniloaophiool pro- 
gress, i 95. 

Seneee, h A., i. 48 ; 49 ; 84 , on division 
of philosophy, 110 , 113 ; 387 , 41 8 , ii 
86: ills tragedies quoted, 262, 482 J 486 

Seneeo, M A , ii 226 

Sensation, tee Ferception, 

Sensations, tee Feelings. 

Sentiments, tee Feelings. 

Sergeant, i S8 , 77 , paradozioally ao- 
cepted the duality of consciousness, 
26 J, ii. 92, 124, bis view of Locke's 
doctrine of Perception, 68-59. 

'S Gravesande, u 66 , 896 

Shame, ii 619. 

Shakespeare, quoted, 104, on Resemblance 
as pnnciple of Associutiun, 234 , 269. 

Shonstone, quoted, u. 482 

Sight, sense of, two counter-questions re- 
gaidingsphareof,]!. IdOrla-ij' ,— 1 Does 
vision afford lU a piimary knowledge of 
extension 1 160 et eeq. , colour the proper 
object of, 160 , Berkeley the first to deny 
that extension object of, ti , this also 
denied by others, 160 et teq ; the per- 
ception of extension necossanly given 
in the jierception of coloars,’166, 167 ; 
proof that Sight is cognisant of exten- 
sion, 167-8 , the sense by pre-eminence 
competent to the perceptnin of exten- 
sion, 169, D'Alembert quoted in sup- 
port of foregoing view, 172 , 2. Is Sight 
oxcliisively the sense which offurds us 
a knowledge of extension, or docs it af- 
ford this knowledge only in conjunction 
with Touch t 173 et tea , the former al- 
ternative inaiutniiied by Platner, 173 et 
teq , phienomena that favour Flatner's 
doctrine, 176 , supported also by Chesol- 
don's case of oouclung, 178 el teq , the 
author professes no decided opinion on 
the question, 179 , 3 How do we obtain 
onr knowledge of Visual DistonooT 179, 
el teq , ; visual distance, before Berkelev, 
regarded as an original perception, 179, 
circumstances which assist us in form- 
ing our judgment respeotmg visual dis- 
tance, on what dependent, 180-1; Ber- 
keley's doctnne thrown into doubt by 
the analogy of the lower animals, 181 , 
Adam Smith, quoted to this effect, 
182-4 

Bigwart, i, 802. 

Simon Bimonius, referred to on Anstotle's 
doctnne of speoies, ii 88 ; 266. 


Simplicius, his employment of avmMqvtt, 
1 . 200 , on Touch, li 156. 

Sims, bis mistaken oritioism of the au- 
thor's results of expenmente on weight 
of the brain, i. 421. 

Sinuses, Frontal, them nature and rela- 
tions, i 411 , 424 , tlieir hearing on the 
doctrines of Phrenology, 411-18, 424 et 
teq , nature and offeot of, 431-2 , indioo- 
lion of, 432-3 , frequency of, 433-7 ; ex- 
tent of, 437-44 , table exhibiting their 
variable extent and unappreolable impe- 
diment m a phrenological relation, 443. 
SiDsart, distinguished Perception from 
Sensation, il 97 

Skill, games of, ii 497 See Feelings. 
Sloth, subjugation of, praotioal oondition 
of philosophy, i 81 , 94 
Smith, Adam, referred to on wonder os 
oauso of philosophy, i. 79; on oluect 
of Percoption, u 163, 157; 179; 182; 
tee Sight, quoted on nomioahsm, 297 ; 
397 , 321 , tee Languago. 

Socrates, probably the hrst to familiarise 
the term phitoio/i/ier, i 47, tee Philoso- 
phy; on conditions of solf-knowlodge, 
81 , 107 ; 267, tee Attention 
Somnambulism, oonscinusnoss without 
memoi y the chaructorjstio of, i. 820 , the 
want of memory in our visions in deep 
does not prove them to have boon som- 
nambulic, 321 , an effect of imagination 
determined by association, ii 269 , 271. 
Sophists, the, noticed, i. 47 , 106 
Sorbibro, ii 60. 

Susicrates, referred to, i 45, 47 
Soul, derivation of the word, i. 134. 
Southern, u 486 

Space, known a pnon, extension a pot- 
(oiori, 11 114 , a form of tbe faculty of 
Perception, 191 , if B|iace be a iiocessaiy 
form of thought, is tlie mind i tsol foxtend- 
od T 192 , 869, tee Regulative Faculty 
Species, opmioDS icgnrding, ii 36 et teq , 
eee Aristotle and Aristotelians. 

Spinoia regarded Faculty of knowledge as 
the fundamental pen cr of mind, i 187 , 
II 351, tee Regulative Facility. 

Spirit, term objectionable at. applied to 
mind, 1 133, corresponding terma in 
other languages, 134 

Spurzhoim, how be mot the objoetions to 
Phrenology from tho oxistonoe and ex- 
tent of tlio Frontal Sinuses, i. 412, 
Stiillbaum, i, 308 , u 34. 

Slate, wlmt, i 160 
Statius, quoted, u. 482 
Steeb, 1 269. 

Steinbart, ii 320, tee Language. 

Stewart, Dugald, i 85 , 92 ; 133 ; 135 ; 
referred to on Descartes' dootrine of 
Substance, 155, gives no special uecount 
of Consciousness, 189 ; dees not allow 
that all immediate knowledge is con- 
BoiuusncES, 202 , holds oensoieusnoss to 
be a special faculty, 208 ; ue Reid ; 
maintoms that Attention and Beflec- 
tion are acts not coutained m oonBcious- 
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^ neaa, 2S1 ; inisrepresenta Bsid’s doo- 
tniie of tbe moaoiiig' and difforonoe of 
Attention and Reflection, 232-4; his 
oversight in regard to diBcuaaion of 
Attenuon, 236-0 , quoted on the ques- 
tion as to whether we can attend 
to more than a single object at once, 
288, 242; hia doctrine on this subjoct 
ontioised, 243-6; his excellent obser- 
vatione on the practical beatings of 
Attention, 283 ; oonfounds the two de- 

f rees of the evldenra of cunsoioaBaesB, 
78-6 , maintained that God ib the 
only real agent in the universe, 302 ; 
hia explanation of an anomalous pbee- 
DomenoD of Association, 863 et seq ; 
difflonltles of his theory on this point, 
364-6 , quoted against the inechamcul 
tbeuiy of habit, 357 *t teq ; hia own 
theory on this ^int lefut^, 360 ; de- 
nies that the facttlties of the mind ore 
independent%xistonceB, li 2, his dis- 
tiDOtionof the qualities of matter, 112, 
quoted to the effect that we first ob- 
tain a knowledge of tho parts of the 
object m Perception, 144 et teq, , main- 
tained that extension is not on object 
of Sight, 151 , quoted, 106-198, tee 
Looke, loo, aee Gassendi; hie great 
memory, 226, his chapter on memory 
in Etrmente recommended, 227 , 230, 
on laws of Association, 232 , quoted on 
law of Simultaneity, 233 , quoted on 
terms aiatt act and qeaeral, 29v , e No- 
minalist, 298, quoted on Nominalism, 
807, 321, «M language, 364, eee Re- 
gulative Puculty , 389. 

Stmes, borrowed their division of philo- 
sophy from Aristotle, i 112, 114, aee 
Philosophy 

Stngelius, Viotorinus, i 1.64 , il 348 
Sturm, J. C , 1 171 , il 389 , 390 
Suabodisseii, ii 209, aee Conservativo 
Fooulty 

Suarez, brought into use the term in- 
fiuxua, i 307, hie definition of a cause, 
Subject, of a proposition, aee Elaborativs 
Faculty 

Subject, Substratum, what, i 137, 148, 
consoious subject what, 167-159 , use 
. of the term suliject vindicated, 169 , 
' terms suhjeci and o&ject, their on^ and 
meaning, 169, 162 ; errors onsing from 
want of these terms, 100-1 
Subjeehve, aee Subject 
Sublime, eee Feelings, 

Sut»taDoe, the meaning of, i 149 ; 164 ; 
pmlosopboFB have fallen into throe er- 
rors regarding, 166 ; law of, li 373 
Substantudism, see Consoiouaness 
Substratum, aee Suluoct, 

Bulxe^ i. 363, il. 416, on pleasure, 466, 
see Feobnge 

SoHuffOiiffw, used as equivalent to oonsci- 
ousiieSB, 1. 199-200 ; its proper meaning, 
200 ; employed by Proolue, Plotinus, 
Simplicius, Hierooles, Sextus EmpirioUB, 
Mlohael Ephesiiu^ Flutoroh, 199-200 


Sweiliitnv, hpw employed, l 109, 200. 
Sumriyvuurwl bow emmoyed, i. 200. 
Syllogiem, in thought one simultsiieoiiB 
act, 1 262, see Blabonitive Faculty. 
Sympathy, il 618. 

byneains, quoted on mental powers, u 6. 
Synthesis, what, j. 98 jSee Anslysis and 
Philosophy. 

Synthstioiil judgment, what, ii. 626. 

Syi blue, i. 302 
System, see Phdoaophy.' 

Taoitub, quoted, i. 386. 

Taste, jud^ent of, what, ii 507 ; either 
Pure or Mixed| 512, iSee FeeUngs. 
Tedium or Ennui, see Feelings. 

Telesius, quoted on reduction of Sensoa 
to Touch, 11 153 
Tellez, II. 71; 308. 

Tennemann, referrod to on definition of 
philosophy, 1 49 , 291, 302, 406; u. 
8 , 453, 

Torlulliau, his use of eonaeienita, i. 107 ; 

quoted DU mental powers, u 6 ; 848, 
Tetens, ii 216 
Thales, I 80, 104-5 

Tbemistius, i 157 , refeired to on Ans- 
toile’s doctnuB of epecios, u. 38 ; quoted 
on Touch, 155 

Themistocles, bis great memory, ii 226. 
Thcolc^, presupposes a knowledge of 
miD^i. 62 Nee Deity 
Theophrastus, i 66 

Tbeorotioal aud Practical Philosophy, his 
tery of the disunotion, i 112-18> 173; 
identical with division Into Physical and 
Ethical, 113, unsound, i6 ; umversality 
of, 112-10 Nee Philosophy. 
Theoretics], see Theory. 

Theory, abuse of the term by English 
writers, i 172 , theory and praotioe die- 
tinguished, 172-3. 

Thomas, St, see Aqumas 
Thomasiua Chnstian, ii 348 
Thought, Laws of, u. 623-C. Nee Regula- 
tive Faculty 

Thought Proper, see Elsborativo Faou^. 
Thought, I^am of, see Roproduolive Fa- 
culty 

Tfauauus, (De Thou), i 259 
Thurot, 1 383 

Tiedemonu, Dietrich, i. 286; 336; ii 
442 

Tiodemonn, Fnodrich, referred to in re- 
gard to weight of brain, i. 422-3 
Time, a form of thought, ii. 371, 399. 

See Regulative Faculty. 

Tittol, il 329 See Language. 

Toland, ii 340 

Tuletus, 11 8 , 37 , 320, See Language. 
Tosca, quoted on meaning of word func- 
tion, 1 180 

Touoh, sense of, two problems ander, ii, 
152 et aeq ; — I. May all tbo Senses be 
analysed into Touch 1 152etseq ; in what 
rospeot the affirmative of this question 
oorreot, 162 : does Touoh oomprehond a 
plurality of &nses I 164 et aeq. ; affimta- 
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tiTaip^iltaiiiad1iytheAut)^al64; Uh- 
'tiniail'&otloAJof tD)id 1S6 et 

Mq, ^oijoh io b9 4iTidSa Mm seosiUe 
nSuoDB i— 1. Ecm the imaloB^ 
of'tlM apemal seoaes, Aum t£e 

diifhreitt gUeUtr ot the pem^ooe aad 
BeaBAtliM themselves, IfiS ; jmeoi^ 
sepse of, its sphere and organ, to . ; its 
proper organ futures, aa oonditlon of 
its exeroise, the movement of the voi- 
iintary musoles, U0. Ste Sight, 
Tohssaint, i. 25CC 
Tralles, i. 868. > 

Trendelenbaig, i 149 , 176. 

Tnsmegistus, Hermes, (the mythical), 
quot^ on mental powon, u, 7 , his 
definition of the Deity, l7l. 

Trozler, iv S80 

Tucker, Abraham, i. 264 ; 863 ; ii 69. 
Tuigot, 4i. 326, ^ Language 
I Tyrhis, Maximus, quoted on Plato's doe- 
time Of relation oi mind to body, i 807-8. 
TWses, referred to on definitions of philo- 
sophy, i. 61. 


TTi,TntA.Ta Cause, synonymous vith First 
Causa, L 60. , 

Unity, love o^ an efficient eaiise of philo- 
eophy, 1 67; perception, imaginetion, 
judgment, &o , unifying acts, 67 - 6 , 
testimonies to, — Anazegoras, the Plato- 
niata, Leibnitz, Kant, Plato, Plotinus, 
Anatotle, Augustin, 68-9 ; a guiding 
pnnoiple of philoaopiiy, 69-71 ; n source 
of error, 71-4 , infiuenoe of preconceived 
opinions reducible to, 74-7 ; all lan- 
guama express the mental operations by 
words which denote a reduction of the 
many to the one, 68 

IToiverdtieB, their prmoirial and proper 
end, 1. 15. 

'Yn^arastc, i 149, 16A See Substance 

Useful, see Utihty and Ends 

Utility of two kinds, — Absolute and Rela- 
tive, i. 2, 21 , the useful, what, 4, 19 , li. 
604 ; utility higher and lowar,i. 4 , oom- 
paratire ulili^ of human eoienoes, how 
to be estimatM, 4-5, mieappUoa- 

tion of the term useful, 6-7 , true ante- 
non of theutihtyof Boiences, 20, utility 
of scienoas differently estimated m an- 
cient and modern times, 22. 


Valebius Masncns, i. 269. 

Vanr.y, ii. 619, 

VaJlA^uoted, ii 123. 

Verrr^ pleasure, ii. 471. 

Vico, ii 349. f 

Vjst^ i. 269. 

ViT^, quoted, i 67 ; 188 ; iL 274 ; 448 
ViBW distanoe, see &ght. 


Vital Sense, Sentta Vague, smonym^ of 
li. 167 ; eenaatioos belonmgg to, 4^ 
.See Xant and Leidenfi'ost. 

Vives, Ludovioua, ii. 820, see Sfinguage; 
on pleasure, 460. 

Voltaire, hie illustrabon of the relativity 
of human knoidsdgfe, i 148-6 ; first le- 
oommsnded the doctrines of Looks ‘to 
his oonntrymen, 898 ; ii. 166. ^ 

Wamh, u 808 

Watte, Dr, his doottine of eubstenos, 1, 
155. 

Weiss, 149; referred to od dietlnotion of 
faculty and power, 178 ; li. 421. 

Wenzel,! 46. 

Werejifela, S,, quoted, i. 267. 

Wbately, Aiehbisbop, i. 116 ; ii 2B4. 

Whole, different kinu of, u., 840 

Will dtatlnguished from Desire, i, 786 See 
Conation and Liberty. 

Wilks, bis attribution of iffbntal functions 
to diffbrent parta of the nervous sys- 
tem, 1 406 

Wilson, Prof, John, quoted on Brown's 
doctnne of Causidity, ii 3S2 

Wit, li. 601. See Feelings. 

Wolf, referred to on definition of phflo- 
Bophy, 1 46, 68;^ referred to on dis- 
tmcuon of faculty Imd power, 178 ; re- 
garded faculty of knowledge aa the tun- 
damentsl power of mind, 1 87, quoted on 
Refieotion, 233-6 , held hypothesis ot 
Pre-eetablisbed Harmony, 800 ; omn- 
oides with Leibnitz on the quenion of 
the continual oonsciouBness of the mind, 
318; II. 8; 231, see Boproduotive Fa- 
oulty , 266 ; 849 , attempted to demon- 
stisto the law of Sufficient Besson from 
that of Contradiction, 396 , 462, see 
FeelingiL 

Wonder, an auxiliary cause of philosophy, 
i 77 ; tostimonies to its infliionce, — 
Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Booon, Adam 
Smith, 78-9, affords an explanation 
of the order in which objects studied, 
76-80. 

e 


Youno, Dr Jobm ii, 106 , his general 
ooiDoidence wifn tbe dnctnnes of Dr 
qqiomoB Brown, 162-8 , 230. , 

Young, Dr Thomas, it 160, 


ZxBABXIxa, JnoobuB, i '06 ; li Sf refer 
red to, on Aristotle's dootrisenf spomes, 

ZedleVi^^^n, i 809; U. 896. 

Zeno, the Eleatio, eigumenta of, againsi 
motion, li, 879. 

Zimara, iL 832 
ZwiugU, 1. 87 
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